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PREFACE 


THIS volume of The United States in World Affairs is the eighth 
of a series which began with the year 1931. In it, as heretofore, 
the authors have sought to set down the story of American 
foreign policy during the period under review, and at the same 
time to select and record the principal events in other countries 
which had an important bearing on the foreign relations of the 
United States. 

In previous years it has been possible to write the account of 
this action and reaction with Washington as the focal point. 
The authors would have preferred to follow the same pattern 
here. In a sense they have; but in another sense, they have not. 
For the foreign policy of the United States during 1939 was 
fundamentally passive, and consisted, in the main, of a series 
of responses to events which took place in other quarters of the 
globe. In order to make that kind of foreign policy understand- 
able it has been necessary to describe those events, particularly 
in Europe, in considerable detail. 

In earlier volumes of this series it has been stated that while 
the Council on Foreign Relations has approved the publication 
of an annual survey called The United States in World Affairs 
and has entrusted its preparation to the authors, neither the 
Council itself, nor its board of directors, nor its research com- 
mittee has assumed responsibility for its contents. Many mem- 
bers have rendered help for which the authors are exceedingly 
grateful, but they have not exercised any degree of control over 
the selection or interpretation of material. It is desirable to 
emphasize once more the nature of the arrangement. Thus no 
one connected with the Council will be charged with holding 
views with which he disagrees; and readers of the book will 
understand that it is an individual and not an institutional effort. 

The whole world today is in a condition of great tension. 
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That statement holds for the United States. Our own present 
need is this: to keep our heads as well as we can; to decide our 
course of action on the basis of our national interests; and in 
considering what those interests are, to look at them from the 
long-range as well as from the short-range point of view. In 
meeting that need the material in this book may be of some use. 

The authors wish to thank, collectively, all those who have 
so generously aided them with information, advice and criticism. 
They have had the benefit of counsel from many persons, in 
both public and private positions, who are in close touch with 
various aspects of international relations; and those to whom 
they are indebted are so numerous that it is not possible here 
to make acknowledgment to them individually. In collecting 
and organizing the large mass of material which has accumu- 
lated in an especially difficult year, they have had the help of 
an experienced staff. Mr. Charles Francis Johnson and Miss 
Wilya Gallus have rendered research assistance throughout 
the volume. Mrs. Robert G. Woolbert has helped collect mate- 
rial and with the collaboration of Miss Irene Ransom has pre- 
pared the manuscript for the press. Miss Ruth Savord, librarian 
of the Council, has contributed the bibliography. 

W.H. S. 
W. O. S. 


CouNCIL Houss, May 8, 1940. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
THE AFTERMATH OF APPEASEMENT 


DuRING the whole of 1939 the interest of the American people 
in world affairs and the attention of most Washington officials 
stood fixed on Europe, where millions of miserable human be- 
ings were herded along by events in the direction of destruction. 
For the first eight months of the year it was the preoccupation 
of the President to do what he could to stave off the threat- 
ened catastrophe; it was the temper of a moody and cautious 
Congress to wait and see; and it was the lot of the people to 
live from week to week in a state of tension. Newspapers jittered 
with reports of crisis, détente, and crisis, while radio broadcast- 
ers thickened the atmosphere with fumes of fear. 

If this second-hand experience of the coming of war was 
trivial as compared with the first-hand experience of men and 
women and children in Europe, it was real nevertheless. Thanks 
to one of the great gadgets of science, anybody standing next 
to a taxicab on a Chicago street-corner could hear the raucous 
voice of Hitler as clearly as if he were sitting at that moment 
in a reserved seat on the floor of the Reichstag. In the quiet 
of his own home he could feel the still deeper quiet over Eng- 
land. He could follow the cautious tread of the British Prime 
Minister as he crept, speech by speech, from the scaffolding of 
his own irresolution along the girders of improvised diplomacy 
to the firm if desperate ground on which, finally, he could stand 
erect. 

In the late summer days, between the announcement of a 
Nazi-Soviet pact and the declaration of war on Germany by 
Great Britain and France, the air over the North American 
continent was literally jammed with news traffic. Representa- 
tives of three nation-wide networks, stationed in Paris, Lon- 
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don, Rome, Berlin and Warsaw, divided the time with regular 
radio reporters who spoke from Washington, from thirty other 
American cities, and from the central broadcasting stations. 
Half a dozen qualified commentators, working day and night 
in their shirtsleeves with hot coffee on tap, wrestled order out 
of the chaos of incoming dispatches. And one of them, Ray- 
mond Gram Swing, speaking at some length twenty-seven 
times in the space of two weeks, gave over the air and has left 
in print a running account of How War Came for which his- 
torians will some day thank him. 

On and after September 3 there was nothing more that the 
President could do to help prevent the outbreak of war in 
Europe. As for the people, they had their answer to uncertainty. 
Nonetheless, the course of events across the Atlantic con- 
tinued to blot out interest in what was taking place in all other 
quarters of the globe. The Administration had denounced a 
basic treaty with Japan as far back as midsummer, but public 
opinion for the rest of the year was little concerned about the 
future of American policy in the Far East. There was a con- 
ference of nations of the Western Hemisphere in Panama in 
September. Out of it emerged a bizarre novelty in international 
affairs—the demarcation of a three-hundred-mile ocean zone 
to protect the two continents from the contagion of war. But 
inter-American relations in general hung in a backwater; and 
when in December it became likely that negotiations for an 
important trade agreement with Argentina would fail, public 
interest in the United States was engaged elsewhere. 

It was Europe—all the time, and little else. From a boat lying 
in Buzzard’s Bay on the last week-end of the summer season 
one could turn his portable radio into the confusion that 
reigned in Warsaw. In camp in the Maine woods on a Novem- 
ber hunting trip he could hear sirens interrupt the Paris 
broadcast, and the breathless apologies of the man with the last- 
minute news as he left his microphone for the “better ‘ole’ of 
an air-raid shelter. And at the Christmas season, as if to 
dramatize the absence of peace on earth and good will among 
men, the apprentices of Dr. Faustus rigged things up so that 
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John Doe, waiting for a table in a Kansas City pool-room, 
could twist a round knob on a square box and listen in on 


Finnish guns replying to Russian attacks on the Mannerheim 
Line. 


1. Europe after Munich 


Back in 1935, in the first chapter of an earlier volume of this 
series, the authors wrote about the growth of power diplomacy 
since 1931. “Over the recent period,” they said, ‘three develop- 
ments abroad have caught and held the attention of the Ameri- 
can press. They are a long way off from what is sometimes 
called the American scene—thousands of miles from either the 
Atlantic or the Pacific seaboard. Yet anyone who will look 
back over a file of newspapers cannot fail to be struck by the 
amount of space that has been given to Japan’s activities on the 
Asiatic mainland, Germany’s resurgence on the continent of 
Europe, and Italy's preparations for war in Africa. From the 
moment that they showed themselves, these manifestations were 
known to belong to the first magnitude. They have burned, 
since then, with deep intensity. Seen separately on appearance, 
each new flare brought dismay; seen now together in grand 
conjunction, they are portentous.”* 

Well, all through 1936, all through 1937 and all through 
1938, if not by God’s grace then somehow or other, these three 
militant nations held to their appointed courses. They left in 
their wake a litter of statisticians who perished in the act of 
proving that the German—Italian—or Japanese economy had 
already bogged down. They thumbed their noses at sociologists 
who calculated that the home fronts of the totalitarian countries 
were about to crack up. They ran their Juggernauts over starry- 
eyed humanitarians, of beauty all compact. They picked up the 
apostles of law and order by the scruff of the neck, took them 
for a ride, and threw them gasping on the dump heap. They 
“purged,” they burned, they stole, they lied. They worked their 
bloody pleasure on Ethiopians, Chinese and Jews. They made 
a mockery of Christianity, they chased the terrified democracies 

1The United States in World Affairs, 1934-1935, 1. 
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under the bed. They ripped the status quo from hell to break- 
fast, and they sat on top of the world. If this is not the con- 
ventional language of historical writing, let it pass: it is the 
simple story of national achievement translated into the verbal 
images of the total state. 

When in September, 1939, the governments of Great Britain 
and France reached the conclusion that peace under conditions 
such as these was no longer worth preserving, less than a year 
had gone by since the signing of the Munich Accord—less than 
a year since Mr. Chamberlain had stepped out of his plane at 
the Heston Aerodrome, waving a piece of paper excitedly and 
teeming with the assurance that he had won “peace for our 
time.” “No conqueror returning from a victory on the battle- 
fields,” wrote the London Times, ‘“‘has come home with nobler 
laurels than Mr. Chamberlain from Munich yesterday.” His 
own estimate was much the same. Speaking from 10 Downing 
Street to the crowd which had gathered to acclaim him, he gave 
a certain historical setting to his achievement: ‘“This,” he re- 
marked, ‘is not the first occasion on which a British Prime 
Minister has returned from Germany bringing peace with 
honor.’ 

Others, however, felt differently. Mr. Lloyd George charac- 
terized the settlement as one which had brought neither peace 
nor honor.* Mr. Duff Cooper resigned as First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Professor Arnold Toynbee, one of the world’s great 
historians, called Munich a “turning point in British history,” 
and Mr. Winston Churchill described it as a “total and un- 
mitigated defeat.” Most American observers shared these views, 
and said so. 

Apparently untroubled by any such misgivings, the Prime 
Minister and Mrs. Chamberlain proceeded to place an order 
for a Christmas card showing an airplane driving through high 


2 It was assumed that Mr. Chamberlain referred to Lord Beaconsfield’s similar 
claim on returning in 1878 from the Congress of Berlin. Strangely enough the 
circumstances were much the same in both cases, and Disraeli was bitterly criti- 
cized in opposition quarters for a settlement which forced the liberated Mace- 
donians back under Turkish rule for a generation. Cf. George M. Trevelyan, 
History of England, 684. 

® New York Times, October 27, 1938. 
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clouds, with an inscription beneath it—‘‘Munich, September 
1938.” At the proper time this card went out to their friends. 
But it is also said to be a fact, attested by those who talked with 
him in the middle of December, that some days before this 
souvenir reached its recipients the British Prime Minister had 
concluded that “peace for our time” might be of very short 
duration, and that Hitler’s promises in that regard could not be 
trusted. Things had not panned out as hoped. Hardly had the 
ink dried on the Munich documents before the Fuhrer lashed 
out at the British government for allowing its actions to be 
criticized by Churchill and Duff Cooper; his Storm Troopers 
and Aryan civilians, with full government approval, conducted 
a pogrom of unparalleled brutality against the Jews; and stories 
of Hitler’s further ambitious plans in Eastern and Central 
Europe would not quiet down. 

Mussolini’s Fascists, not to be outdone, took up the hue and 
cry for lands the property of France—for Tunisia, Nice, Savoy 
and Corsica—as well as for various political and economic 
concessions in the Mediterranean and Red Sea areas.* Day and 
night the devastating war in Spain continued. The German and 
Italian dictators, drawing no moral lessons out of Munich for 
themselves, continued to ignore their repeated pledges of non- 
intervention and continued to give vigorous and effective aid 
to the Spanish nationalists, insisting rather more bluntly than 
before that the Western democracies stick to the letter of that 
same non-intervention agreement and stand aloof from the 
conflict. Nazi and Fascists agents were active in Poland, Hun- 
gary and the Balkans; and in the Far East Japan, associated 
with Germany and Italy as a partner in the anti-Comintern pact, 
continued her undeclared war against China, and loudly re- 
asserted her intention of establishing a “new order’’ in Eastern 
Asia, conducting all the while an intermittent war to the north 
and west with Soviet Russia. 

Such was the state of affairs in the last days of 1938 and in 
the first days of the New Year. It had long been recognized that 
the system set up by the post-war treaties and the League of 

*Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 86. 
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Nations was powerless to prevent general war, and that the 
régime of the Washington and Locarno treaties was broken 
beyond repair. Collective security, tried with only half a heart 
against Italy in the Ethiopian crisis, had been discarded by Mr. 
Chamberlain as “the very midsummer of madness.” And now 
that last and most ambiguous expedient of all, his Appease- 
ment, seemed bound to fail. 


2. The President’s Message to Congress 


Under these conditions it was not surprising that Mr. Roose- 
velt, in addressing both houses of the newly elected Congress 
on January 4, should devote most of his speech to foreign rela- 
tions and to provisions for national defense. He began by re- 
ferring indirectly to the Munich Accord and its unsatisfactory 
aftermath. ““A war which threatened to envelop the world in 
flames has been averted,” he said, ‘‘but it has become increas- 
ingly clear that peace is not assured.””® 

For isolationists at home he had no word of comfort. “We 
have learned,” he continued, “that God-fearing democracies 
which observe the sanctities of treaties and good faith in their 
dealings with other nations cannot safely be indifferent to in- 
ternational lawlessness anywhere. They cannot forever let pass, 
without effective protest, acts of aggression against sister na- 
tions—acts which automatically undermine all of us.’” Mr. 
Roosevelt assured the country, however, that there was no 
purpose ‘‘to intervene with arms.” He advocated a middle course 
—not silence, not consent to aggression, and not unimplemented 
harangues of disapproval. ‘“There are many methods short of 
war,” he said, “but stronger and more effective than mere 
words, of bringing home to aggressor governments the ag- 
gregate sentiments of our own people.” 

The reception given to this part of the message in the United 
States was cordial on the whole, even in a considerable section 
of the opposition press. Commentators were quick to detect 
a new note in the Administration’s foreign policy. On many 
previous occasions there had been official statements carrying 

5 Congressional Record (daily edition), 77, January 4, 1939. 
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sympathy to the victims of aggression, but these statements 
had usually borne some relation to the protection of the na- 
tion’s rights or the maintenance of its neutrality. In this latest 
message Mr. Roosevelt definitely aligned the country on the 
side of one group of nations, with an intimation that they 
might count on something more than moral support. 

The Congress before which the President spoke was not so 
friendly to the Administration as its predecessors had been 
during the past six years. All the members of the House and a 
third of the Senate had been elected or reélected to their seats 
only sixty days before, and the Republican opposition had made 
substantial gains. Furthermore, there were wide rifts over vari- 
ous domestic issues within the ranks of the Democratic ma- 
jority. Nevertheless, the President’s pronouncements on foreign 
policy, and especially his denunciation of dictatorships, met 
with an approval which cut across party lines both in Congress 
and throughout the country. 

The people were well aware that it was not France or Great 
Britain which had overrun Ethiopia with fire and sword, or dis- 
membered Czecho-Slovakia, or bombarded civilians from the 
air, the land and the sea, or plundered and exiled thousands of 
their own nationals because of race, religion or politics. Here 
were palpable acts of aggression which neither the isolationists 
nor the friends of Fascists and Communists could explain away, 
and to which the people of the United States could not remain 
wholly indifferent. ““The President has found a challenge and 
a mission in the trend of world events, and his reaction is warm 
and vigorous,” said the Minneapolis Tribune (Rep.). “He has 
restated in his own forceful way what Lincoln implied in ‘gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people,’ ”’ said the 
Boston Herald (Ind.), while the Pittsburgh Post Gazette (Ind. 
Rep.) commended “‘the justified vigor of his stand” and his re- 
jection of “‘war as a solution.’”® 

Overseas the reaction to the message was what one would 
naturally expect. Fascist and Nazi editors denounced the Presi- 
dent for playing politics, for catering to “world Jewry,” for 

® Quoted in New York Times, January 5, 1939. 
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“war-mongering” to advance the electoral chances of his party, 
and for his disregard of the international responsibilities of his 
high office.* General Goering’s National Zeitung of Essen said: 


The steady worsening of relations between Germany and the United 
States has led American circles to discuss whether a breach of diplomatic 
relations is likely. It is not clear whether the United States government 
intends to take such a step. Mr. Roosevelt's address might, however, 
almost be pronounced the provocation of such a rupture.§ 


In marked contrast was the comment of the Manchester 
Guardian: 


Most English men and women when they listened to President Roose- 
velt on Wednesday night must have wished sadly that it was the head 
of their own government which was saying these things. . . . They 
must have recalled with a little shame Mr. Chamberlain’s naive con- 
fession that although Fascism may not do for us, he cannot get up 
‘much excitement over different systems of government, apart from 
particular actions which may not necessarily be inherent in the system’. 
. . » It can only be hoped that among the many effects of the Presi- 
dent’s speech in the world not the least will be that of recalling our 
own government to the principles it has deserted. Those effects will 
be considerable. . . . The speech reflected to the full the disillusion- 
ment since Munich.® 


The more conservative London Times avoided comparisons 
between the leaders of the two nations, touched lightly upon 
the setback which Mr. Roosevelt had suffered in the November 
elections, but added that his handling of foreign relations had 
“brought him new strength.’ His ‘‘was the authentic voice of 
the American people, and it will be heard with full sympathy 
and understanding in all communities that share the political 
faith and practice of the United States, and mean to preserve 
them.”’?° 

Mr. Chamberlain himself apparently saw in the President's 
speech no implication that efforts to appease the dictators had 
failed, for he resorted to the unusual procedure of issuing a 


7 New York Times, January 7, 8, 1939. 

8 Quoted in Times (London), January 5, 1939. 
® Manchester Guardian, Januaty 5, 1939. 

10 Times (London), January 5, 1939. 
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public statement with reference to the message when Parlia- 
ment was not in session. Declaring that no one charged with the 
heavy responsibilities of government could fail to be impressed 
with the President’s solemn words, he added that they would 
be ‘“‘welcomed as yet another indication of the vital rdle of 
democracy in world affairs and its devotion to the ideal of 
ordered human progress.’”"? 


3. A Well-Timed Utterance 


There were some who believed that the section of the message 
relating to foreign affairs was intended mainly to influence the 
policies of the democratic powers in Europe and stiffen their 
resistance to the dictators, since no such language seemed likely 
to deflect Messrs. Hitler and Mussolini and the Japanese mili- 
tary clique from their ambitious courses. At any rate, the Presi- 
dent’s words seemed to be aptly timed to meet a situation soon 
to be faced by the British Prime Minister and the French 
Premier—a situation concerning which the President and his 
advisers were presumably well informed when the message was 
prepared. 

For actually while the President was speaking, Premier 
Daladier of France was paying a visit to Fascist-coveted Corsica 
and Tunisia and was receiving an ovation which could leave 
little doubt, even in Rome, as to where the loyalties of their 
people lay. Virginio Gayda, editor of the semi-official Giornale 
d'Italia, referred to the Premier’s tour—he was accompanied 
by a small naval escort—as “‘provocative for all Italy.” Fascist 
resentment was understandable, for M. Daladier’s trip was 
making it clear to the world that the shouts of Mussolini's 
claque for Corsica and Tunisia had only served to drive the 
people of those lands more deeply under French protection. 
Likewise in France herself the clamor from Italy had brought 
a truce among political factions. The threat of a general strike, 
which for a time had seemed likely to disrupt the Daladier 
régime and give I] Duce an opportunity to force a showdown, 
in the end had brought about the opposite result. The strike 

11 New York Times, January 6, 1939. 
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had petered out, the country had pulled itself together, and 
marked economic recuperation had begun. 

Thus far, in the fall of the cards in the “new deal” for 
Europe, all the aces had gone to Hitler. He had got Austria 
and the Sudetenland without firing a shot, and with relatively 
little expense for military manoeuvres. On the other hand, at 
great cost and much loss of life, Mussolini had gathered in 
only sun-baked, fever-infested, barbaric Ethiopia, hardly fit for 
habitation by Europeans, difficult to govern, and offering no 
immediate prospect of a return on his huge investment. It was 
natural, therefore, that Il Duce should be on the lookout for 
an opportunity to furbish up his prestige as a dictator by emu- 
lating the Fihrer and obtaining cessions of better territory 
nearer home. It was also natural that he should lay claim on 
France for new territory and greater power. 

Indeed, there was a certain legal basis for some such claim. 
For more than twenty years France had been owing Italy a debt 
dating from the entrance of Italy into the World War on the 
side of the Allies. Great Britain had paid her part of the obli- 
gation by the cession of Jubaland; the share due from France 
was still to be liquidated. Steps to this end were taken in 
January, 1935, when Signor Mussolini and Foreign Minister 
Laval negotiated a treaty by which France was to cede to Italy 
certain strips of territory adjoining Libya and Eritrea and give 
the Italian government a share in the ownership of the French 
railway running from Jibuti, on the Gulf of Aden, to Addis 
Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia. The proposed concessions were 
never made. The French Parliament ratified the treaty, but 
Italy delayed the exchange of ratifications and introduced a new 
complication a few months later by picking a quarrel with 
Ethiopia, thus destroying all hope of an immediate rapproche- 
ment with France. The treaty, therefore, remained part of the 
“unfinished business” in the relations of the two countries until 
December 17, 1938, when Italy denounced her part of it but 
nevertheless retained 2,500 shares of the Jibuti railway trans- 
ferred to her during the negotiations four years before. 

Although the Italian government disavowed the clamor of its 
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deputies for territorial revision at the expense of France, the 
demonstrations were generally interpreted as an advance notice 
that Rome would presently call upon Paris for substantially 
larger concessions than were provided in the unratified pact of 
1935. The Daladier government had promptly met this chal- 
lenge, when it was first made, by a categorical statement that 
it would not go beyond the limits of the 1935 agreement in any 
settlement that might subsequently be made; and a few days 
after Italy's denunciation of the pact it reiterated this pronounce- 
ment and added that it would not accept mediation by a third 
party. 


4. Not Another Munich 


The rejection of mediation before it was actually tendered 
was deemed to be highly significant of the improved internal 
situation in France. Equal importance was attached to its bearing 
on the visit which Prime Minister Chamberlain and his Foreign 
Minister, Lord Halifax, were planning to make to Premier 
Mussolini and his Foreign Minister and son-in-law, Count 
Ciano. In commenting on this approaching visit Italian news- 
papers, evidently government-inspired, had said that the con- 
versations would be conducted in “the spirit of Munich.” And 
the spirit of Munich, as the London Economist remarked, was 
interpreted in Berlin and Rome as the spirit of give and take, 
with the democracies doing all the giving and the dictator states 
all the taking.’** Meanwhile, and certainly timed if not intended 
to back up any demands which might be made on the West- 
ern democracies by Rome, General Franco, the commander of 
the Nationalist forces in Spain, launched a major offensive 
against the Loyalists during the winter season when considera- 
tions of strategy alone would probably have indicated a dif- 
ferent course. Provided with ample modern equipment and 
assisted by able military advisers whom the dictators had sent 
to Spain for this purpose, the Nationalist forces made surpris- 
ingly rapid progress; and it seemed to be only a matter of time 

12 Economist (London), CX XXIV, 16, January 7, 1939. 
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before France would have a third Fascist state up against her 
borders. 

All this, no doubt, was expected duly to impress the British 
Prime Minister in advance of his visit to Rome. Beyond the 
fact that he was committed to the trip, little was vouchsafed to 
the public by way of information. Some thought that in spite 
of Munich Mr. Chamberlain was still a believer in appease- 
ment, and that in spite of Hitler, he felt that he could make a 
deal with Mussolini that would “‘stick.’’ Friendly commentators 
hoped that by going to Rome “to explore” he might find a way 
to ease the tension between Italy and France without surrender- 
ing any vital interests. 

Perhaps the French authorities felt that they too had been 
left pretty much in the dark. In any event, they insisted in clear 
language that Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax should stop 
in Paris for a conference with Premier Daladier and Foreign 
Minister Bonnet on their way to Rome. This conference, as the 
Prime Minister later told Parliament, “confirmed the general 
identity of views on the part of the two governments.’’** One 
suspects that if there were any concessions made in arriving 
at such an “identity of views” they were not made by the French. 

The scheduled conversations took place in Rome from Jan- 
uary 11 to 13 inclusive. They were brief; the communiqués 
issued were of the sketchiest sort, and Il Duce’s public ref- 
erences to the meeting were conspicuously reticent. The world 
was informed that from the conversations there emerged once 
more “the will of Italy and Great Britain to pursue a policy 
aiming effectively at the maintenance of peace—a policy toward 
which the efforts of the two governments have been and con- 
tinue to be directed.”* No progress was made in reconciling 
the differences between Italy and France. On the other hand, 
as Mr. Chamberlain reported later to the House of Commons,”® 
I] Duce assured the Prime Minister that Italy was satisfied with 
the terms of the Anglo-Italian agreement of April 16, 1938, 


48 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, CCCXLIII, 37-40, January 31, 
1939. 

14 New York Times, January 13, 14, 1939. 

18 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, /oc. cit. 
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under which the contracting powers were committed to respect 
each other's interests in the Mediterranean, while Italy re- 
newed her disclaimer of any designs on Spanish territory and 
Great Britain agreed to recognize Italian sovereignty over 
Ethiopia.”® 

When the official records are open to inspection and when 
the memoirs of the statesmen have been made public, this short 
visit of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax to Rome may prove 
to have been more important than was generally believed at the 
time. Some thought that the Prime Minister hoped to close the 
breach between France and Italy but did not do so, and there- 
fore failed. It may be noted, however, that though the Fascist 
press excoriated Mr. Chamberlain in customary style for his 
adherence to France even before he reached the English Chan- 
nel on his way home, Italy did not press her French claims, 
for reasons best known to herself. Some thought that the Prime 
Minister hoped to detach Italy from the Rome-Berlin axis but 
did not do so, and therefore failed. But here too it may be 
noted, that though when spring came the Italian government 
did enter into a convention of a military sort with Nazi Ger- 
many, Mussolini did not become a military ally of Hitler in 
the following September, but remained non-belligerent. And it 
may further be noted that after this visit, the Spanish civil war 
which for two years had been a veritable volcano for the diplo- 
mats, did not create any new serious incident thereafter in the 
relations between the Italians, the British and the French. 


5. The End of the Civil War in Spain 


On December 23, 1938, General Franco had launched his 
midwinter offensive in Catalonia, a highly industrialized re- 
gion, whose port facilities and munitions plants made it the life 
source of the Loyalist régime. Its chief city, Barcelona, had be- 
come the Loyalist capital after the government had withdrawn 
first from beleaguered Madrid and later from Valencia. Within 
a month Nationalist forces, well equipped through Italian and 


16 This agreement, however, was not to come into effect until after the with- 
drawal of Italian troops and war equipment from Spain. 
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German codperation and sweeping forward along a 125-mile 
front, took Barcelona itself without fighting a single major en- 
gagement. By then both the government and what was left of 
the army in this region had taken refuge in France, and only 
a small area in central Spain, including Madrid and the seaport 
of Valencia, remained in Loyalist hands. 

The Nationalist occupation of Catalonia was everywhere re- 
garded as the beginning of the end. In Italy and Germany the 
news of the fall of Barcelona was received with enthusiasm. 
The Fihrer warmly congratulated General Franco.’ In Rome 
thousands of cheering Fascists gathered in front of Il Duce’s 
Palazzo Venezia and heard him boast of the achievements of 
“our famous legionaries” by whose aid Spain was being ‘‘com- 
pletely liberated from the infamies of the Reds.’’** Great Britain 
and France, however, injected a note of reminder into the babel 
of these celebrations. Premier Daladier assured his country 
(and thereby served public notice on Italy) that the London 
and Paris governments were in agreement on the ‘‘necessary 
measures’ to be taken in the event that Signor Mussolini failed 
to keep his promise to withdraw his forces from Spain at the 
end of the civil war. He added significantly that British and 
French warships were cruising near the Balearic Islands and 
along the coast of Spanish Morocco.’® On the same day in the 
French Chamber of Deputies Foreign Minister Bonnet broad- 
ened and stiffened his chief’s pronouncement by stating that 
Great Britain and France were fully agreed that in the event 
of war each government would bring all its forces to the aid 
of the other.” Some days later Mr. Chamberlain was asked by 
a Labor member in the House of Commons whether the state- 
ment of M. Bonnet was in accord with the policies of the 
British government. The Prime Minister replied in the affirma- 
tive, saying that he felt “bound to make plain that the solidarity 
of interest, by which France and this country are united, is such 


17 Times (London), January 28, 1939. 
18 New York Times, January 27, 1939. 
19 Tbid. 
20 Ibid. 
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that any threat to the vital interests of France, from whatever 
quarter it came, must evoke the immediate codperation of this 
country.”** 

Far from making concessions to Mussolini, the British gov- 
ernment in one instance took definite steps to forestall Italy's 
gaining a further foothold on Spanish territory. The Loyalists 
still held Minorca, in the Balearic Islands, while the Nation- 
alists and Italians held Majorca. On February 8 a British cruiser 
carried an emissary of General Franco to Minorca, who per- 
suaded the garrison of that island to yield, with a promise, duly 
fulfilled, of safe deportation on the cruiser to France. In re- 
turn for this service, the British had stipulated that the island 
be kept free of Italian troops.** 

Nevertheless in spite of this surprisingly bold sortie in the 
diplomatic battle, Mr. Chamberlain’s past record left the mean- 
ing of his recent statement open to doubt. Here he was promis- 
ing to codperate in protecting the “vital interests of France” 
from any threat: what did this vague language signify? What 
had he intended to convey when he added that it was impos- 
sible to examine in detail all the hypothetical cases which 
might develop? Was he leaving the door of the cage open so 
that he could step out of his commitment if Mussolini should 
rear up again? 

Whatever impression Mr. Chamberlain sought to give to Il 
Duce by these words, they came too late to be of any help to 
the hard-pressed Loyalists, then on their last legs. The Na- 
tionalist régime had gained control of at least three-fourths of 
Spain, and the remnant Loyalist government was in process 
of dissolution. Its Premier, Dr. Juan Negrin, sought to secure 
pledges from Franco that he would rid Spain of foreign domi- 
nation, guarantee clemency to the Loyalists, and permit the 
people through a plebiscite to choose their next form of gov- 
ernment. But the victorious general would consider no terms 


21 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, CCCXLIII, 623, February 6, 
1939. 
*2 Times (London), February 10, 1939. 
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but an unconditional surrender and prepared to launch new 
and eventually successful drives against Madrid and Valencia. 

While these events were taking place, the Nationalists were 
also winning on the diplomatic front. Their conquest of Cata- 
lonia was followed by a rush of states to recognize the Franco 
régime, and within a month thirty governments had established 
relations with it. These diplomatic triumphs were capped on 
February 27, when both France and Great Britain recognized 
the Nationalist organization as the de jure government of 
Spain. This action was subsequently approved by substantial 
majorities in both the House of Commons and the Chamber 
of Deputies.** When the leading democratic powers of Europe 
accepted the Franco régime as the lawful authority, all hope 
of outside aid for the Loyalists disappeared, and the war was 
speeded to its end a few weeks later. 

Four days before the day on which Great Britain recognized 
Franco, Lord Halifax made clear what Mr. Chamberlain, three 
weeks earlier, had left unclear. With the Spanish incident vir- 
tually closed (and that none too happily for Great Britain and 
France), the British Foreign Minister spoke to the future. “It 
would be a profound error to suppose,” he said, “that any 
mental reservation of any kind accompanied the Prime Minis- 
ter’s words.” He served notice on the Fascist and Nazi powers 
that although his government had abjured war as an instru- 
ment of national policy it would be “disastrous to suppose that 
the people of England and France would on that account recoil 
from resisting by force any threats to their rights or their inde- 
pendence, or what they deem to be their vital interests.”** In 
thus reémphasizing at the conclusion of the Spanish war what 
Mr. Chamberlain had said in one of its last critical moments, 
he made it known that the British government had not invented 
an expedient, but had determined upon a policy. The language 
in which it was formulated was very different from that heard 
at Munich only a few months before. 


23 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, CCCXLIV, 873, February 27, 
1117, February 28; New York Times, February 28, 1939. 
24 Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, CXI, 938, 942, February 23, 1939. 
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6. American Reattion’to Events in'Spain ° 

The United States was more deliberate in reaching a deci- 
sion with regard to recognition of the new Spanish régime. 
Both factions had had vigorous support in this country. In 
spite of the unwillingness of the Department of State to change 
its policy, the friends of the Loyalists had continued to urge 
the lifting of the embargo on the shipment of arms to Spain, 
on the ground that it withheld aid from the side they cham- 
pioned, while the Nationalists were being adequately supplied 
by Italy and Germany.”® Americans who supported General 
Franco had had no cause to complain, but they had been dili- 
gent to prevent any change in the existing law. The degree of 
public interest in the United States in what was going on in 
Spain was attested by the fact that from May, 1937, until the 
end of February, 1939, contributions for Spanish relief, raised 
in accordance with regulations issued under existing neutrality 
legislation, reached a total of $2,248,694."° 

A short time before France and Great Britain established 
diplomatic relations with the Franco régime several republics 
of Latin America had suggested that the governments of the 
Western Hemisphere form a united front on the question of 
recognition. The proposal may have been prompted by the 
somewhat similar action, in August, 1932, of nineteen Ameri- 
can nations—the United States among them—in formulating a 
common recognition policy with reference to the dispute be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay.** In the present case, however, 
the suggestion of common action did not meet with approval 
in Washington; and since the twenty-one republics of the West- 
ern World were not a unit in their attitude toward the Spanish 
civil war it is doubtful whether they could have succeeded in 
developing a program of solidarity. The United States govern- 

25Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 160-163. Prominent among 
the advocates of lifting the embargo was Mr. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
State during the Hoover Administration. 


2° Department of State, Press Releases, XX, 236, March 25, 1939. 
27 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1932, 301-302. 
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meni, in‘any event, adheted to its tradition of independent ac- 
tion in its relations with countries overseas. 

Since the conflict in Spain was of a civil character, and did 
not involve the seizure of territory by an aggressor nation, 
there was no occasion for the United States to invoke the Stim- 
son doctrine, as she had done in the cases of Manchuria and 
Ethiopia. The main considerations in Washington were ques- 
tions of fact: whether the victor in the conflict was in actual 
control of the civil admin‘.tration; whether the people gen- 
erally acquiesced; and whe.ler the régime was willing and able 
to discharge its international obligations. Having satisfied him- 
self on these matters, Secretary Hull on April 1, 1939, informed 
the Nationalist Foreign Minister at Burgos that the United 
States was disposed to establish diplomatic relations with his 
government.** On the same day President Roosevelt issued a 
proclamation lifting the arms embargo against Spain, which 
had been in effect since January 8, 1937; and the Department 
of State revoked the various rules and regulations making ef- 


fective the embargo and the restrictions on contributions and 
other financial assistance. 


7. Shroud over Spain 


The long grim civil conflict in Spain had ended. A million 
and a half men had died in it. The country lay prone with 
famine and there were spots of pestilence in the bigger cities. 
Now the methodical execution of political prisoners began, 
and soldiers whose only crime had been that of risking their 
lives for their lawful government were forced into labor gangs 
to rebuild what they had fought to preserve. 

Into this shambles, according to Italian official figures, Mus- 
solini had thrown 100,000 men, 4,370 motor vehicles, 750 can- 
non and 40,000 tons of supplies.*® His air force had presented 
Franco with more than 6,000 aviators, made over 5,000 bomb- 
ing raids, and claimed to have destroyed more than 900 enemy 
airplanes. All this had been done in violation of Italian pledges 


°8 Department of State, Press Releases, XX, 245, April 1, 1939. 
°° Times (London), New York Herald Tribune, June 9, 1939. 
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and in defiance of the efforts of the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee, set up with Italian aid, to try to localize the conflict. 

As for the Germans, their airplanes had been especially use- 
ful in transporting Moorish troops across the Mediterranean— 
certainly a perverse act of racialism for blond Aryan pilots to 
perform! They had furnished the Nationalist armies with tanks, 
anti-aircraft guns and flame-throwers, and they had given tech- 
nical training-school instruction in Spain to thousands of offi- 
cers. They sent fewer soldiers to the Peninsula than did the 
Italians, but enough in any event so that 15,000 Germans of the 
so-called Condor Legion and 2,500 sailors, all of whom had 
seen service under Franco, could march in a victory parade in 
June before their Fiihrer in Berlin. All this ostensibly to check 
the spread of Stalin’s power into southwestern Europe, and to 
fight a régime with which Herr Hitler was to ally himself in 
August! 

Meanwhile, British conservatives and French rentiers drew 
what consolation they could from the fact that Spain now had 
a government of the Right, which presumably would respect 
property and investment rights and seek to promote trade. They 
hoped that the strong nationalism of the Spaniards would pre- 
vent any great infiltration of German and Italian influence, 
and they found more than a grain of comfort in the fact that 
only British and French investors could furnish the new régime 
with much-needed financial assistance. But the fact remained 
that although peace had been obtained in Spain world peace 
had not been made more certain. Those who had helped begin 
and end the civil war were open champions of force as an in- 
strument of national policy. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
THE BALANCE OF POWER IN EUROPE 


WHILE Spain was skidding in blood during the early months 
of 1939, a cold putsch was being prepared in Berlin for what 
was left of the Czecho-Slovak republic. As a result of the 
amputations of the Munich Accord and subsequent land grabs 
by Poland and Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia had lost about a third 
of her population, more than a fourth of her territory and a 
large part of her wealth. In fact, the districts ceded under 
duress to other powers had previously supplied the republic 
with about 40 per cent of its revenues. Stripped of the Sudeten- 
land, the state remade its constitutional system and adopted a 
federal form of government, giving to each of its three Slavonic 
groups—the Czechs (in Bohemia and Moravia), the Slovaks, 
and the Carpatho-Ukrainians—full autonomy except in func- 
tions of a strictly national character, such as the conduct of for- 
eign policy, military defense and control of the currency. 
Obviously such a drastic reorganization had no possibility 
of surviving unless it were given a chance to grow and make 
adjustments in a climate of peace. For the moment, at Munich, 
this essential condition seemed to be assured. For Herr Hitler 
had given peaceful promises, not from a public platform, but 
on a sheet of paper; and all the governments responsible for 
the partition had indicated, in varying degrees of explicitness, 
some by statement and some by silence, that the new frontiers 
of the shorn state were to be guaranteed against unprovoked 
attack. As Woodrow Wilson had said a generation before con- 
cerning another guarantee against external aggression, this pro- 
vision was the “heart of the covenant.” It would, in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s hopeful words, give Czecho-Slovakia ‘‘a greater 
security than she had ever enjoyed in the past.” Unfortunately, 
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however, the idea of a guarantee was never reduced to written 
terms. Great Britain and France offered to go through with it, 
and shortly thereafter Sir Thomas Inskip, speaking on behalf 
of his government, referred to the British offer as ‘‘a moral 
obligation to treat that guarantee as being now in force.” Such 
an obligation turned out to be a tenuous one. The axis powers, 
for their part, went blithely on their business with no further 
thought of treaties, undertakings or what not; and no formal 
assurance of the security of the new republic was ever concluded. 


1. The Dissolution of Czecho-Slovakia 


On the contrary, it soon became apparent to all except those 
who “‘see no evil, hear no evil and speak no evil,” that Ger- 
many lusted for the torso of the Czech state. Nazi agents began 
to administer the familiar technique which had induced con- 
sent in the cases of Austria and the Sudetenland.’ They stirred 
up rival animosities and started separatist movements in the 
areas inhabited by different racial groups, while at the same 
time from Berlin the master mind applied pressure on Prague 
to yield new and increasing privileges to the German minorities 
in the republic. 

The Czecho-Slovak government made repeated efforts to ad- 
just itself to these pressures, but after each concession Nazi 
agitators spurred the loose elements within the new state to 
demand a still greater measure of special privilege. At the 
same time the German authorities obtained the consent of 
Prague to extend their transport system deep into Czecho- 
Slovak territory and tie the country more closely into the Ger- 
man economy. A motor highway to be owned by the Reich 
was to connect Breslau with Vienna; favors were to be ex- 
tended to German motor vehicles; and a canal was to be built 
connecting the Oder and Danube rivers.* The Nazi press re- 
peatedly warned Czecho-Slovakia against rebuilding industries 

For a brilliant, if grim, characterization of the methods employed, cf. Harold 
Nicolson, Why Britain Is at War, Chapter I, entitled “Brides in the Bath.” 

* Josef Hant, “Czechs and Slovaks Since Munich,” Foreign Affairs, XVIII, 


102-115, October, 1939; Paul B. Taylor, “Germany's Expansion in Eastern Eu- 
rope,” Foreign Policy Reports, XV, 50-60, May 15, 1939. 
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which would compete with those of the Reich and urged a more 
intensive agriculture which would produce commodities needed 
by Germany. Direct demands also came from Berlin that mili- 
tary forces be reduced, that the Jewish population be dealt with 
by Nazi methods, and that a third of the central bank’s gold 
reserve be surrendered. More than a hundred ultimatums were 
served on the Czech government within a period of a few 
months.* 

The German population remaining in Czecho-Slovakia, esti- 
mated at 390,000, handled their assignment efficiently. Al- 
though they enjoyed special advantages—being exempt from 
military service and permitted to have their own Nazi organi- 
zation, complete with swastika—they sought in various ways 
to widen the cleavage between the Slavonic groups. One such 
Trojan horseman, Ernst Kundt, a former lieutenant of Konrad 
Henlein’s during the Sudeten dispute,* began to foment syn- 
thetic crises in Bohemia and Moravia. A separatist campaign 
was carried to even more extreme lengths in Slovakia, where 
the German minority, with aid from Berlin, backed a small 
but noisy group of Slovaks in agitating for complete inde- 
pendence. Meanwhile the radio station in nearby Vienna kept 
up a stream of propaganda in the Slovak and Ukrainian lan- 
guages, with the obvious purpose of encouraging secessionist 
movements in Slovakia and Carpatho-Ukraine and breaking 
down the nation’s unity. For home consumption and as a pre- 
liminary to action the German press ran sensational stories of 
the “bloody Czech terror’’ and of the rule of Slovaks and 
Carpatho-Ukrainians by Czech bayonets. 

The workings of the minds of the British and French au- 
thorities during this period were, and still are, a mystery. What 
was Occurring in the new Czech state was precisely what had 
occurred in Austria and the Sudetenland in the spring and 
autumn of 1938. Yet, outwardly at least, the leading states- 
men of the two great European democracies conducted them- 
selves as if they had never seen the act put on before, and saw 


3 Hant, Joc. cit., 102. 
*Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 54 ff. 
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nothing disturbing in it. Perhaps both governments were occu- 
pied with matters connected with their wind-up of the war in 
Spain. Perhaps, against all the experience of the previous four 
years, they did honestly believe that Hitler’s word, given at 
Munich, could be trusted. Perhaps they really thought that 
even though the Fiihrer should prove himself to be a liar again, 
it would only be for the purpose of gathering into the Reich 
the relatively few Germans still just over the border from 
Germany. Perhaps they felt that with General Goering on holi- 
day in Italy, there was nothing to get excited about. Perhaps 
under the idealistic hallucinations which had hovered over 
them since 1936, they still mistook themselves for “realists.” 

During the first days of March Foreign Minister Bonnet of 
France assured anxious newspaper men in Paris that all was 
going well in the matter of relations with Germany; indeed, 
trade negotiations might be expected to start any moment now. 
Mr. Chamberlain met a delegation of journalists at 10 Downing 
Street and conveyed assurances to the British press that it 
need not be concerned about the possibility of imminent 
trouble.® The editor of Punch, by no means an unsophisticated 
craftsman, decided that the issue of March 15 should carry a 
cartoon, showing John Bull in uniform, steel helmet on his 
head, waking up from a bad dream, as a phantom called “War 
Scare” flew out of the window. ‘The Ides of March,” the cap- 
tion read; and John Bull was saying, ‘“Thank goodness, that’s 
over!” 

Between the time that this issue of Punch rolled off the 
presses and the time it reached the hands of its subscribers, the 
Nazi régime dropped all its tactics of indirection and moved 
like a bullet toward its objective. Under orders from Berlin 
Dr. Tiso, former Premier of Slovakia, now repudiated, paid 
a visit to Herr Hitler and was induced to support a plan for 
the immediate separation of his province from the republic. 
At once he telephoned to President Hacha of Czecho-Slovakia 
and told him that the Fiihrer demanded that the Slovak Diet 
be convened. A rump session of the Diet met on March 14 

5 Nicolson, op. cit., 101. 
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and hurriedly voted for independence. That much being ac- 
complished, the Fuhrer summoned Hacha himself to Berlin. 
He and his Foreign Minister left Prague immediately and ar- 
rived at the new Reich Chancellery at one o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 15th. What followed was not officially reported, 
but the accepted version is strongly reminiscent of the meeting 
between Herr Hitler and Dr. Schuschnigg at Berchtesgaden in 
February, 1938, when the fate of Austria was decided. 

For more than three hours President Hacha was closeted with 
the Fuhrer and a group of his ministers and generals. It is said 
that when he was confronted with an abrupt demand for the 
surrender of the independence of Czecho-Slovakia he fainted 
and had to be revived by a physician. He fainted again.* He 
was told, according to reports, that unless he accepted Hitler’s 
ultimatum by five o'clock that morning eight hundred German 
planes would slap bombs on Prague and other Czech cities 
without warning. An hour before the deadline, President 
Hacha signed a document creating the Protectorate of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia by placing his people and country ‘‘con- 


fidently” in the hands of the German Fihrer. For the purposes 
of the record, Herr Hitler went through the motions of agree- 
ing to take the Czechs under his protection and assuring them 
of their right to “the autonomous development of indigenous 
life in accordance with their character.’ 


2. The Fuhrer Takes Control 


Within two hours of the moment when President Hacha 
wrote the death warrant of his nation, German troops moved 
into the surrendered territory. Herr Hitler entered Prague dur- 
ing the late afternoon of the same day and found the swastika 
already flying over the Hradschin Castle, which for two decades 
had been the official residence of the presidents of Czecho- 
Slovakia—the gentle, scholarly Masaryk and his loyal successor, 


® Hank, Joc. cit., 106. 

7 New York Times, March 15, 22, 1939. The German Foreign Office later 
issued a statement that the Czecho-Slovak President had visited Berlin for the 
distinct purpose of requesting Herr Hitler to incorporate Bohemia and Moravia 
into the Reich as an unavoidable result of the defection of the Slovak régime. 
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Eduard BeneS. On the following day the Cesar of Central Eu- 
rope issued a proclamation designating Bohemia and Moravia 
as an ‘‘autonomous”’ protectorate but at the same time subjecting 
their people to the various rigors of Nazi rule. The Czech 
Parliament and all political parties other than the National 
Socialist were dissolved, and the army was demobilized. A 
“Protector” appointed in Berlin, and to all intents and pur- 
poses a vicegerent of the Fiihrer, was the real ruler. The skele- 
ton of a Czech government was retained, headed by a President 
and Cabinet. Their functions, like the attributes of so-called 
autonomy, were purely nominal. 

The province of Slovakia also came under Germany's domi- 
nation, but by a different procedure. It had proclaimed its in- 
dependence of Czecho-Slovakia on the day preceding Hitler's 
seizure of Bohemia and Moravia, and it was part of the Nazi 
tactic to recognize this action, for which German agents had 
been preparing the way ever since Munich. The Reich, there- 
fore, preserved appearances by negotiating a treaty with an 
ostensibly independent state. Nevertheless, through this pact it 
gained the right to establish military posts within a designated 
zone, while Slovakia agreed to maintain close military col- 
laboration with the German forces and in general to conduct 
her policies in harmony with those of the Berlin government. 
This arrangement completely separated the small province of 
Carpatho-Ukraine from the Protectorate of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia. The “independent’”’ state of Slovakia formed a wedge 
between them. The Carpatho-Ukrainians had thus to face a 
choice of uniting with either Hungary on the south or Poland 
on the north, or of proclaiming their own independence. They 
chose the latter course. They had the excitement of being in- 
dependent for just twenty-four hours. For Hungarian troops 
crossed their frontiers, and on March 16 the government of 
Budapest incorporated them into Hungary, designating this pro- 
ceeding as a grant of “autonomy to our brother nation.’’® 


8 Bulletin of International News, XVI, 265, March 25, 1939. Hang, loc. cit., 
105. Anne O'Hare McCormick's cabled account in the New York Times of 
March 17, 1939, is in all respects superb journalism. 
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As a result of this complete partition of the remainder of 
the former Czecho-Slovak republic, Hitler extended his rule 
over an additional population in excess of 9,000,000 and en- 
larged the territory under the dominion of the Reich by approx- 
imately 250,000 square miles. His writ now ran to 85,600,000 
subjects, or about the same number as the population of Great 
Britain and France combined. But more than that, Hitler ac- 
quired the Czecho-Slovak gold reserves—variously estimated, 
but probably in excess of $100,000,o00o—the great Skoda arma- 
ment works, perhaps as many 23 1,400 Czech planes, the iron 
mines near Beroun and the rich agricultural lands of Slovakia. 
“He who is master of Bohemia is the master of Europe,” Bis- 
marck had said. And Hitler was now master of Bohemia. 


3. The Reaction of Other European Powers 


The triumphal entry of Adolf Hitler into Prague was of 
twofold significance. It signalized, of course, another Nazi 
victory, won without bloodshed. It added potential manpower 
to the Reich army, and it enriched the economy of the whole 
area under Reich rule. It thrust a barrier between Poland and 
Hungary, and established a salient to the east. But all these 
things would have been true, and of like military significance, 
had Bohemia-Moravia and Slovakia been two areas predomi- 
nantly German, as had been the case with Austria and the 
Sudetenland. The special meaning of the swastika flag flying 
over the Hradschin Castle was this: that Chancellor Hitler, 
under the thin cover of the word “protectorate,” had thrown 
to the winds his pledges to respect the territory of non-German 
peoples and to confine his efforts to the creation of a purely 
German Reich. On September 26, 1938, in a speech in Berlin 
he had solemnly affirmed that ‘the Sudetenland is the last ter- 
ritorial claim which we have to make in Europe’; and he had 
based his demands for the incorporation of all Germans into 
a Greater Reich on the right of these peoples to self-determina- 
tion. By his acts he now implied that his goal was power for 
the sake of power, and the use of it to establish his Germany 
in a dominant position on the continent by securing the domi- 
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nant position in Central and Eastern Europe. This was not just 
the inference of panic-stricken Demokraten. It was the program 
of the Third Reich. It was the Fihrer’s wish. In his proclama- 
tion establishing the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, he 
moved from his earlier ground and chose henceforth to stand 
on “the principle of self-preservation,” his country’s “historical 
and geographical interests,” and “the greatness and qualities of 
the German people.’”® 
The revelation of Germany’s ulterior aims created a wholly 
new situation in European politics and diplomacy. In the demo- 
cratic countries the extinction of Czecho-Slovakia evoked anger 
and great uneasiness. To the British and French governments, 
now confronted with the practical results of their program of 
appeasement, Hitler's putsch brought some measure of revul- 
sion along with their violent resentment. Mr. Chamberlain's 
first reaction was one of wounded vanity.° “It is natural,” said 
he in the House of Commons, “that I should bitterly regret 
what has now occurred.”""? Two days later, however, he had 
achieved a less egocentric orientation. On March 17, in a 
speech at Birmingham, the Prime Minister made it plain that 
his government would never trust any assurance from Chan- 
cellor Hitler again. “Public opinion in the world,” he said, 
“has received a sharper shock than has ever yet been adminis- 
tered to it even by the present régime in Germany.” Instead 
of consulting with other signatories of the Munich agreement, 
as provided for in that document, Hitler had ‘taken the law 
into his own hands.” In a voice vibrant with anger, Mr. Cham- 
berlain asked, “What has become of this declaration of ‘no 
further territorial ambition’? What has become of the assur- 
ance ‘we don’t want Czechs in the Reich’? What regard has 
been paid here to that principle of self-determination on which 
Herr Hitler argued so vehemently with me at Berchtesgaden 
® For text, cf. Bulletin of International News, XVI, 240-242, March 25, 1939. 
10 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, CCCXLV, 439, March 15, 1939. 
11 Nicolson (op. cit., 104) comments on this with innocent-sounding words, 
perhaps of unexampled irony: “For Mr. Chamberlain, Herr Hitler's destruction 


of the Munich Agreement was something more than a national, or even a uni- 
versal, disaster: it was a personal affront.” 
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when he was asking for the severance of the Sudetenland from 
Czecho-Slovakia and its inclusion in the German Reich?’ 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham speech was generally regarded 
as the deathknell of the policy of appeasement for which he 
had labored so arduously and so long. The British and French 
governments at once recalled their ambassadors from Germany 
for consultation and forwarded to Berlin notes of protest 
against the action taken in Czecho-Slovakia. Both governments 
served notice that they would not recognize the legality of the 
new arrangements. The German Foreign Office rejected the 
protests on the date of their receipt and in turn called home 
its ambassadors in London and Paris for reports. 

The position of the Soviet government was somewhat un- 
clear. On March 10—five days before Prague, and at about the 
time that Bonnet and Chamberlain were assuring the press that 
the future outlook, on the whole, was favorable—Stalin deliv- 
ered a surprise speech before the Eighteenth All-Union Com- 
munist Party Congress in Moscow. He attacked the Western 
democracies for their tactics of “non-intervention” (having in 
mind, no doubt, both Spain and Munich), and he warned that 
his government would keep clear of conflict “with the pro- 
vocateurs of war who are accustomed to make others pull their 
chestnuts out of the fire.’’’* Still smarting under the decision 
which had ruled out his government as a power party to a set- 
tlement (perhaps a different settlement) at Munich, and sus- 
picious that the Western states would be only too pleased to 
see Germany and the Soviet Union exhaust each other by fight- 
ing it out in the plains of the Ukraine, he turned on certain 
“politicians and press publicists of Europe and the United 
States” and jeered at them for their hope that Hitler might 
march against the Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, on receipt of Germany's official notification of 
the establishment of the Protectorate over Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, the Soviet government replied at once and bluntly that 


12 Text in New York Times, March 18, 1939. 


18 Quoted by Vera Micheles Dean in ‘‘Russia’s Réle in the European Conflict,” 
Foreign Policy Reports, XV, 310, March 1, 1940. 
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“in the absence of any expression of the will of the Czech 
people, the occupation of the Czech provinces by German 
troops and the subsequent actions of the German government 
cannot but be considered as arbitrary, violent and aggressive.” 
The note also emphasized that these considerations applied as 
well to the change in the status of Slovakia and its subordina- 
tion to Germany without any expression of choice by its people. 
Germany's attempted justification of its action, according to the 
note, could not be regarded as ‘‘correct and corresponding to 
the facts known to the whole world.” For these reasons the 
Soviet government refused to recognize the absorption of the 
Czech provinces and Slovakia as “legitimate and in conformity 
with the generally accepted standards of international law and 
justice or the principle of self-determination of nations.” There 
was even a word of censure of the Reich for giving “‘a signal 
for the gross invasion of Carpatho-Ukraine by Hungarian 
troops and for the violation of the elementary rights of its 
population.”** It was not easy to reconcile this strong talk to 
Germany with the sharp suggestions thrown out not long be- 
fore to the Western democracies. There was an intimation in it 
all, however, that Soviet Russia might henceforth follow a 
separate line, seeking her own advantage wherever she could 
find it. 

While Moscow was preparing and delivering her protest to 
Berlin, both houses of the French Parliament ratified by large 
majorities Premier Daladier’s request to rule by decree for the 
ensuing eight months in all matters pertaining to national de- 
fense, and within the next few days a series of decrees raised 
the working period in all war industries to sixty hours a week.® 
At the same time the French and British governments gave 
evidence of increased codperation in matters concerning Cen- 
tral Europe. On March 21 President Lebrun of France, with 
Madame Lebrun and a number of high officials, arrived in 
London for a state visit, and between the ceremonial functions 


14 For text cf. Times (London), New York Times, March 20, 1939. 
18 New York Times, Match 18, 19, 20, 1939. 
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there were important conferences attended by members of the 
British and French Cabinets. As an offset one could see in- 
dications of a closer rapprochement between Berlin and Rome. 
On the day when President Lebrun arrived in London the 
Fascist Grand Council met and adopted a resolution confirming 
Italy's support of the axis, ‘particularly at this moment,” and 
justifying Germany's annexation of Bohemia and Moravia. The 
controlled Italian press carried broad hints of a possible 
strengthening of the axis into an alliance. In the words of 
government-inspired Virginio Gayda, the existing solidarity 
should be “understood to apply not only to diplomatic but also 
to eventual military developments of a conflict.’"® 

Yet just as there had developed a trace of doubt as to the 
shape Soviet policy might assume in case the tension between 
Great Britain, France and Germany grew tighter, so, too, those 
who followed events intently wondered what line Fascist 
Italy would eventually take. For on March 26, four days after 
his inspired editor had reaffirmed the solidarity of the Rome- 
Berlin axis in unequivocal terms, Il Duce himself, speaking in 
Rome before a roaring crowd of his supporters and demanding 
all over again Italy’s “rights” in Jibuti, Suez and Tunisia, hedged 
in a surprising manner by taking a passing shot at his axis 
partner. To the astonishment of those who heard his speech 
and those who read it carefully, he was heard to speak of “the 
somewhat dishonorable end’’ of Czecho-Slovakia, and to de- 
scribe the tears which had been shed over its extinction as ‘more 
or less decent.” 

For into the crucible of European affairs the seizure of Prague 
by Nazi troops and their Fuhrer had dropped like a catalyst. 
The watery wash of bluff and blackmail and non-intervention 
and appeasement was pushed to the surface. Underneath, the 
more permanent elements of the endless contest for power 
moved in strange, yet strangely familiar, ways. One man’s 
rash act had become the determinant of the future of European 
states, and perhaps of the future of the world. 

16 New York Times, March 23, 1939. 
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4. The American Attitude 


In American quarters nothing but criticism was heard concern- 
ing Germany's action in Czecho-Slovakia. Editorial comment 
recalled the part which the United States had played in bring- 
ing the republic into existence and marvelled at the effrontery 
with which the Nazi government had broken its promises. On 
the day following Hitler’s proclamation setting up the pro- 
tectorate, Mr. Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary of State, 
strongly impugned Germany’s conduct in a statement which 
he gave out at a press conference. This carefully prepared 
official view had been drafted in consultation with President 
Roosevelt and was issued with his full approval. The develop- 
ments of the past three days, it said, had clearly demonstrated 
the imperative need of regard for the sanctity of treaties and 
for non-intervention by any state in the domestic affairs of an- 
other.’? But what attracted most attention throughout the na- 
tion was Mr. Welles’s reference to his country’s ‘condemnation 
of the acts which have resulted in the temporary extinguish- 
ment of the liberties of a free and independent people.”?® 
Some hours later the Department of State explained that the 
word “temporary” had been used to indicate that the United 
States did not recognize the legal status of the new protectorate. 
Correspondingly, the Czecho-Slovak Minister announced after 
a conference with officials of the Department of State that he 
did not acknowledge the validity of President Hacha’s sur- 
render to Herr Hitler and that he would continue to refuse to 
yield up his legation to representatives of the German Em- 
bassy in Washington.’® In New York City the Czech Consul 
General took a similar stand.”° 

Following the precedent established when Germany annexed 
the Sudetenland, the Treasury Department in Washington 
ordered its customs officers henceforth to regard all products 
shipped to the United States from Bohemia, Moravia and 


17 For text, cf. Appendix I(a). 

18 Italics supplied. 

19 New York Times, March 18, 1939. 

20 New York Herald Tribune, March 21, 1939. 
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Slovakia as German products and to apply the appropriate 
duties thereto. It was explained at the Department of State 
that although the government did not recognize the legal basis 
for the assumption of German authority over these provinces, 
it was necessary to treat them as being under the de facto ad- 
ministration of the Reich.** In the reciprocal trade agreement 
with Czecho-Slovakia tariff concessions had been granted 
on various products from that country, but because of Germany's 
discrimination against American trade her goods had been ex- 
cluded from the benefits of this and all other reciprocity agree- 
ments. The former districts of Czecho-Slovakia, including those 
ceded to Hungary and Poland, now lost these tariff concessions. 
On March 23 a Presidential proclamation suspended entirely 
the operation of the trade agreement with Czecho-Slovakia. 
Technically, however, the agreement was still alive and could 
be put into effect again by another proclamation; but all the 
countries which under the most-favored-nation treatment had 
enjoyed the lower rates given to Czecho-Slovakia had now to 
forego these benefits, since it was legally impossible to apply 
them to these other countries while withholding them from 
the original grantee.”” 

Imports from what was once Czecho-Slovakia not only lost 
the rate reductions effected through the trade agreement but 
on March 18 they also incurred penalties as well when the 
Treasury Department applied countervailing duties of 25 per 
cent against all dutiable goods classified as German. The effect 
of this additional impost was to exclude much of the trade 
which Germany and Czecho-Slokavia had formerly enjoyed 
with the United States. The extra tariff was based on a ruling 
by the Department of Justice that Germany was in effect sub- 
sidizing her exports and placing American competitors at a 
disadvantage. Under the Tariff Act of 1930 the Treasury De- 
partment, after such a finding, was required to impose counter- 
vailing duties sufficient to offset the alleged subsidies.?* There 


21 Department of State, Press Releases, XX, 200, March 18, 1939. 
22 Ibid., 241-243, March 25, 1939. 
*3 Cf. also Chapter III. 
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was no indication that this step was taken solely because of 
Germany’s action in Central Europe; in fact, it had been long 
expected. But informed quarters in Washington insisted that 
it was not a mere coincidence that the Treasury’s action came 
only three days after the seizure of Prague. 

Shortly after the imposition of the penalty duties, the De- 
partment of State replied to the German government's formal 
notification that Bohemia and Moravia were now under a pro- 
tectorate of the Reich. In his note Acting Secretary Welles 
stated that his government had observed that these provinces 
were under the “de facto administration of the German au- 
thorities” but added that it did not “recognize that any legal 
basis exists for the status so indicated.” To emphasize this point, 
Mr. Welles enclosed a copy of his recent statement to the press 
in which he described the existing situation in Czecho-Slovakia 
as temporary. So much for the record. The Department of 
State, however, acknowledged the realities of the situation and 
closed the legation in Prague, directing the United States Minis- 
ter to turn over the properties and archives to the Consulate 
General in that city. 

The protest from Washington met the same official disregard 
in Berlin that was bestowed on the protests from the British, 
French and Russian governments; but editorial comment in the 
press seemed to indicate that it had made something of an 
impression. Such action by the United States was apparently 
unexpected, and the almost simultaneous imposition of higher 
tariff rates on German goods gave it an additional sting. The 
Boersen-Zeitung of Berlin went so far as to declare that “a 
will to armed intervention is hidden behind the pseudo-moral 
gestures of the White House,” and the Hamburger Fremden- 
blatt saw in the note a revelation of “the blind and doctrinaire 
hatred of the men around Roosevelt.”’** 

Exactly six weeks after the obliteration of Czecho-Slovakia 
the World’s Fair opened in New York. In the section set apart 
for exhibits by foreign governments stood a building erected by 
the Czech republic and subsequently maintained by its friends 

*4 Quoted in New York Herald Tribune, March 22, 1939. 
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in the United States. On the facade there was an inscription in 
the words of Comenius, the seventeenth century educator, 
clergyman and patriot: 


AFTER THE TEMPEST OF WRATH HAS PASSED 
THE RULE OF THy CouNTRY WILL RETURN To THEE 
O CZECH PEOPLE 


And many a visitor thought it a good omen that the theme of 
the Fair itself was “The World of Tomorrow.” 


5. The Principle of the Balance of Power 


The United States is the most powerful nation in the world, 
with the greatest natural resources and by far the highest de- 
gree of self-sufficiency in such resources. No one can doubt that, 
going full blast, she could create an army, a navy and an air 
force which could successfully withstand invasion from a com- 
bination of any two great powers. Her geographical defenses are 
unique. The United States is not presently threatened in any 
form by land, either from the north or from the south. Her 
east and west coasts are protected from attack by thousands of 
miles of water. All talk of air raids on her territory, effective in 
a military sense, may be discounted as still unreal. Judged by 
any known standard of military or naval rating, her position is 
enviable. 

It is sometimes said that the situation of the United States 
today. is very much like that of England during the last century. 
England was secure from any threat of war from the day of the 
battle of Waterloo until the year 1900, when Germany em- 
barked on the creation of a large navy. For eighty-five years 
she enjoyed the protection of her fleet and her island position. 
Her resources of capital, labor and available materials were 
abundant. She was, in that sense, impregnable. During all that 
period of eighty-five years Great Britain took part just twice 
in continental wars—once in 1827 in the single day’s naval 
battle of Navarino which brought about the independence of 
Greece—and again some thirty years later in the Crimea, a 
matter of three battles connected with the siege of Sevastopol. 
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Apart from these more or less eccentric engagements—and 
apart, of course, from half a dozen acts of intervention not 
important enough to be recorded in the standard histories—she 
did not once employ her army or her navy in Europe. Steeped 
in the theory of isolation, she kept herself neutral even in the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870. ‘British policy is to float down- 
stream,” said the great Foreign Minister Lord Salisbury, “‘oc- 
casionally putting out a diplomatic boat-hook to avoid 
collisions.” There was something in this description to please 
the fancy of the typical Anglo-Saxon, something rather special, 
not just “isolation,” but as the British came to call it, “splendid 
isolation.” 

But coupled with this rather irresponsible practice, there 
was a highly responsible principle—known as the doctrine of 
the balance of power. It did not describe, as is sometimes 
thought, a sort of continental chess game in which state was 
pitted against state to confuse the King’s enemies—in the 
archaic words of the National Anthem to “frustrate their knav- 
ish tricks and confound their politics.” It was a principle of 
national defense. In the words of an English authority on 
European diplomacy, G. P. Gooch, it meant ‘‘the determination, 
partly conscious and partly instinctive, to resist by diplomacy 
or arms the growth of any European state at once so formidable 
and so actually or potentially hostile as to threaten our national 
liberties, the security of our shores, the safety of our commerce 
or the integrity of our foreign possessions.” 

Never was the doctrine of isolation—whether “splendid” or 
otherwise—put more clearly than on the evening of September 
27, 1938, when Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the day before 
going to Munich, minimized the German-Czech crisis as “a 
quarrel in a far-away country between people of whom we know 
nothing.” Yet never was the doctrine of the balance of power 
put more clearly than by Mr. Chamberlain himself in that same 
speech on that same night when he said: “If I were convinced 
that any nation has made up its mind to dominate the world 
by fear of its force I should feel that it must be resisted.” Be- 
cause he thought that Nazi political ambitions were strictly 
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limited to the extension of the boundaries of the Reich around 
nearby people of German race and because he felt that Great 
Britain could not engage in a war to prevent this logical step 
of territorial revision, Mr. Chamberlain was able to sign the 
Munich Accord. 

When, six months later, Hitler entered Prague, the British 
Prime Minister saw the situation in a different light. His speech 
at Birmingham on March 17 represented the conviction, not 
necessarily that Germany had ‘made up its mind to dominate 
the world by fear of its force,” but that the Third Reich had 
become “so formidable and so actually or potentially hostile as 
to threaten” the liberties, the security, the commerce and the 
colonies of the British people. He stated with all the vigor at 
his command that this threat would be resisted. And he in- 
dicated the line that his government would take. ‘“We ourselves 
will look naturally to our partners in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and to France to whom we are so closely bound, 
and I have no doubt that others, too, knowing that we are not 
disinterested in what goes on in southeastern Europe, will wish 
to have our counsel and advice.” 


6. Desperate Remedies 


To speak of others who might “seek the counsel and advice” 
of the British was indeed a euphemism. It suggested an at- 
mosphere of deliberate negotiation and a period of calm. It im- 
plied that after due consideration the British government had 
come to the conclusion that, on the whole, it might be advisa- 
ble to get into touch with some other European nations similarly 
circumstanced. But what happened during the next two weeks 
made a tale with a different tempo. 

Not sated by his success in Czecho-Slovakia, Chancellor 
Hitler closed in on Memel. This Baltic region, with an area of 
about 1,000 square miles, had a population slightly above 
150,000, and was approximately half German in its racial com- 
position. Under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles it had 
become part of the new Lithuanian republic, but for the past 
fifteen years it had had a special status under the League of 
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Nations whereby it enjoyed a considerable measure of self- 
government, yet recognized the sovereignty of Lithuania. As 
other German-speaking territories, one by one, were absorbed 
into Germany, the Germans in Memel had become increasingly 
dissatisfied with their situation, and with the help of Berlin 
they, too, made ready to go “home to the Reich.”” The Prague 
putsch provided the right background for the routine ultimatum 
from Hitler. It was hardly one hard day’s work, the recapture 
of Memel, and it was accomplished within the week after the 
seizure of Bohemia and Moravia. But it was accomplished in 
style. Riding on a battleship to the “redeemed” region, the 
Fiihrer reéntered the former German territory to the accom- 
paniment of martial music, Nazi salutes and all the other fan- 
fare of empire. 

In Washington, as soon as the new status of Memel was 
officially confirmed, the Treasury Department ordered the im- 
position of the same penalty duties which had been applied to 
imports from other areas under German control. But the British 
and French governments were far too occupied with other 
urgent matters to pay much attention to this small postscript 
to the theory of appeasement. For the Fiihrer was known to be 
applying strong pressure in various parts of Europe which might 
align a number of the other powers, willy-nilly, with the Nazi 
front. For one thing, he was demanding economic concessions 
from Rumania as an alternative to more aggressive treatment, 
and he was rushing troops into the nearby “autonomous” area 
of Slovakia to indicate that he meant business. Hungary, re- 
cently the beneficiary of Herr Hitler’s favor in the matter of 
the Carpatho-Ukraine, moved soldiers of her own to the Ru- 
manian border. Whatever may have been the motive for this 
manoeuvre, it served to give added force to Hitler’s demands. 
London tried to interpose, and intimated that it would increase 
its purchases from Rumania. It talked of a “Stop Hitler” bloc. 
It spoke well of collective security. Sir John Simon referred 
hopefully to the League of Nations as a possible stabilizing 
influence. But the government at Bucharest was too hard pressed 
to wait for these developments to materialize. It submitted 
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to the double threat from Germany and Hungary, and on the 
day on which Hitler made his triumphal entry into Memel it 
signed a five-year agreement which brought much of Rumania’s 
economy under German domination. Her production was to be 
directed with a view to meeting the needs of the Reich; she 
was to supply large quantities of oil and wheat, to grant con- 
cessions for the German exploitation of natural resources, and 
to take Germany's goods in payment for her exports to that 
country.*° 

Outsmarted for the time being in Rumania, the conservative 
British Cabinet intensified its efforts to enlist the support of 
the Soviet Union to help check further Nazi aggression against 
the smaller states. This was indeed a desperate measure, for the 
Russian authorities had by no means forgotten the humiliations 
they had suffered from the capitalist democracies in recent 
years. In particular they could recall the many times that loose- 
thinking and loose-talking Englishmen and Frenchmen had ex- 
pressed the hope that Germany and Russia would “kindly 
oblige” by going to war with each other. And now that possi- 
bility looked more remote than before. The German Chancellor 
had not lifted a finger to aid any weak state of Eastern Europe 
which was apprehensive of Russian aims; nor had he threat- 
ened a square inch of Russian territory while annexing that 
of other states which were in some respects regarded as out- 
posts against Bolshevism.” 

Whatever may have been the factors which determined the 
highly individualistic policy of the highly communistic Soviet 
state, Great Britain’s efforts on behalf of herself and France 
to enlist Russian help at this stage soon bogged down. Neither 
side found the other's proposals or counter-proposals accepta- 
ble.** A most important outcome, however, was the sudden 


25 For fuller details, cf. Bulletin of International News, XVI, 308-311, April 
6, 1939; Paul B. Taylor, Joc. cit., 59-60. 

26 Cf, Frederick L. Schuman, “Europe's Hour of Decision,” Events, V, 323 ff., 
May, 1939. 

27 For current news accounts of the negotiations, cf. New York Times, March 
22; Manchester Guardian Weekly, March 24, 1939. For a careful and compre- 
hensive study of Russian foreign policy, see Vera Micheles Dean, “Russia's Réle 
in the European Conflict,” Foreign Policy Reports, XV, 302-316, March 1, 1940. 
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appearance of Poland as a make-weight. For some months the 
Warsaw régime had been playing fast and loose with both the 
democratic and the totalitarian powers. At the time of the 
Munich Accord it was consorting with Herr Hitler, demanding 
and receiving a share in the spoils when Germany got the 
Sudetenland.** But Poland now had a crisis of her own with 
the Nazis, and in her predicament she looked to London; and 
London in turn, having failed to gain the codperation of Mos- 
cow, began to discuss possible arrangements with Warsaw. 
The importance of these discussions was not confined to these 
two states alone. They set in motion a train of events which 
proved to be of world-wide consequence. 


7. A Momentous Decision 


For several months the Polish leaders had been keenly aware 
of pressure from Berlin, and with the fate of Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia before them they were becoming more and 
more apprehensive of what the Fuhrer might have in store 
for them. For five years Germany and Poland had been living 
in peace under a non-aggression pact, which still had five 
more years to run. By its terms both countries had contracted 
that in no circumstances would they “proceed to the applica- 
tion of force” in the event of any dispute between them.” But 
on March 21, 1939, with Memel in process of annexation, with 
the Rumanian treaty in process of signature, and only five days 
after the proclamation of the Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia, Berlin submitted to Warsaw what were reassuringly 
described as a series of “proposals” or “steps” designed to re- 
move all causes of friction between the two nations. In sub- 
stance, Hitler sought (1) the return of the Free City of Danzig 
to the Reich, with guarantees to Poland of its use as a free port 
and special privileges of access to the harbor; (2) the grant to 
Germany of a broad rail and motor route across the Polish 
Corridor to East Prussia, with extra-territorial privileges to 

28Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 74-75, 84. 


29 Dokumente zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges, 35-36. English translation in 
British Blue Book, Cmd. 6106, pp. 1-2. 
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Germans within this zone; (3) the mutual guarantee by both 
countries of their common frontiers, and of the integrity of 
other territory if this were deemed necessary; and (4) the ex- 
tension of the time limit on the non-aggression pact from the 
original ten-year period to twenty-five years.*° 

In defense of this action the German authorities maintained 
that the proposals had not been sprung on Warsaw without 
previous notice or with a view to precipitating a crisis, and that 
on a number of occasions, which were specified by date and 
which covered a period of about five months, they had been the 
subject of formal discussion between the two governments.** 
This statement was never challenged; but it did not tell the 
whole story, since it ignored the extreme importance of the 
timing of the latest démarche. A more unpropitious moment 
for seeking ‘‘a friendly, lasting settlement’’ of the difficult ques- 
tions of Danzig and the Corridor could hardly have been chosen, 
and if the Nazis were unaware of this fact they were endowed 
with a stupidity which is belied by their exploits. That the 
Fiihrer should submit the proposals while still engaged in 
hammering the Czech republic into pieces would naturally 
arouse a suspicion in Polish minds that he intended to strike 
before the iron grew cold. Of what use, too, were new promises 
tendered by a man at the very moment when he was cynically 
violating his pledges to a neighboring state? How, after the 
events of the preceding week, could the Polish government 
rely on any promise which the Fuhrer might make? What 
assurance could it have that he would stay faithful to the pro- 
posed new non-aggression pact if he found the obligation in- 
convenient ? 

The chancelleries of Europe, therefore, were not surprised 
when Poland returned a polite refusal to the Berlin proposals 
a few days after their receipt. At the same time there were re- 
ports of German military concentrations near the Polish fron- 
tier, and the situation looked ominous. Warsaw and London 
thereupon began to consult on ways and means of meeting this 


8° Dokumente zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges, 130-131. 
81 Tbid., 5. 
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fresh threat to the peace of Europe. Mr. Chamberlain had al- 
ready given a broad indication of the course his government 
would pursue when on March 23 he told the House of Com- 
mons that ‘we cannot submit to a procedure under which 
independent states are subjected to such pressure under threat 
of force as to be obliged to yield up their independence, and 
we are resolved by all means in our power to oppose attempts, 
if they should be made, to put such a procedure into opera- 
tion.’’? 

On March 31, eight days later, the British Prime Minister 
stated his government’s position more specifically: it saw “no 
justification for the substitution of force or threats of force for 
the method of negotiation” in the controversy over Danzig 
and the Corridor. He then told a cheering House of Commons 
that the government had given its assurances to Poland that 
if during the period of consultation with other governments 
there should occur “‘any action which clearly threatened Polish 
independence, and which the Polish government accordingly 
considered it vital to resist with their national forces, His Maj- 
esty’s Government would feel themselves bound at once to lend 
the Polish government all support in their power.’’** The Prime 
Minister also informed the House that similar assurances had 
been given by France. 

In substance, Poland received a pledge of military aid from 
Great Britain and France if Germany should attempt to employ 
against her the sort of tactics used against Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia. The Nazis in turn were warned against attempting 
to “negotiate” a settlement with Poland at the pistol’s point. 
Furthermore, Poland herself was to be the judge of what con- 
stituted a threat to her independence justifying the intervention 
of the other powers. It was clear that this arrangement was a 
complete reversal of the policy of avoiding commitments in 
Central and Eastern Europe to which the British government 
had steadily adhered since the end of the World War, and 


82 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, CCCXLV, 1468, March 23, 
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there were immediate attempts in anxious British quarters to 
minimize its importance. On the morning after the Chamber- 
lain declaration the London Times insisted that the key word 
was “not ‘integrity’ but ‘independence.’”’ Great Britain was not 
bound, it said, “to defend every inch of the present frontiers 
of Poland,” and there had been “no blind acceptance of the 
status quo.”** 

If this interpretation were correct, the Germans might pro- 
ceed to take over Danzig and the Corridor without interven- 
tion from Poland’s guarantors if they decided that such action 
was not a threat to her independence. This opinion, coming 
from what was usually regarded as an authoritative quarter, 
brought a hurried call of the Polish Ambassador to the British 
Foreign Office on the morning when the article appeared. There 
he was assured that the government would undertake to cor- 
rect the erroneous impression without delay. On the afternoon 
of that day a semi-official statement was issued carrying as- 
surances that if Poland regarded the seizure of Danzig or the 
Corridor as a threat to her independence and decided to resist 
she “would find Britain and France on her side.” It was also 
made clear that the position taken by the British government 
did not preclude the settlement of pending issues between Ger- 
many and Poland by regular diplomatic procedure, and that 
it was intended only to bar arrangements effected under the 
threat of force.*® 

On the same afternoon Chancellor Hitler delivered an ex- 
temporaneous speech at Wilhelmshaven, on the occasion of the 
launching of the 35,000-ton battleship Admiral von Tirpitz, 
and there he raised his voice against the new policy of “en- 
circlement” upon which the Western powers had embarked, 
emptying the vials of his wrath especially upon the British, 
whom he denounced for meddling with every matter affecting 
“Germany's life interest’’ as well as shooting down Arabs in 
Palestine merely because they defended their homeland. The 
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Anglo-German Naval Treaty,** said the Fihrer, was based on 
the earnest desire of Germany never to go to war again with 
England, but he added that this wish must be a mutual one or 
“the practical preconditions for this agreement are therewith 
removed’’—a situation which “Germany would also accept very 
calmly.’’*? 


8. Encirclement or Self-Defense? 


Two days later Mr. Chamberlain answered Hitler’s charges 
of “encirclement” by summarizing the Nazi treaty violations 
and acts of force during the past six months and showing that, 
whether rightly or wrongly, this conduct had ‘“‘made every state 
which lies adjacent to Germany unhappy, anxious and un- 
certain about Germany's future intentions.” If this were due 
to a misunderstanding, he said, so much the better; for in that 
case any commitments to safeguard the independence of the 
uneasy nations would never be invoked, and the very existence 
of the pledges might finally be forgotten.** This statement was 
interpreted as a hint that pacts for mutual assistance would not 
be limited to Poland. Continuing, the Prime Minister declared 
that his government’s new commitments would apply against 
any German policy directed at world domination by force. 
This was a policy of self-defense, he said, and to describe it as 
encirclement was “‘fantastic,” if that term was meant to imply 
aggressive action. The real purpose was to safeguard the in- 
dependence of threatened states, and Germany would have 
nothing to fear from the policy so long as she remained a good 
neighbor. 

With both Soviet Russia and Poland in mind, Mr. Chamber- 
lain stated that ideological differences ‘do not really count 
in a question of this kind.” He frankly admitted that the new 
course was “‘a tremendous departure from anything this coun- 
try has undertaken hitherto,” but he hoped that it would lead 
to a more wholesome era when reason would take the place of 


8° For details of this pact, cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1934-5, 
235-238. 
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threats. Almost as impressive as Britain’s departure from her 
past policies was the practical unanimity with which the House 
of Commons signified its approval of this grave step. Leaders 
of the Labor party expressed their fundamental agreement with 
the pledge to Poland. Mr. Winston Churchill, who had merci- 
lessly castigated appeasement, announced himself as “entirely 
in accord” with the new program; and Mr. Anthony Eden, 
who had resigned from the Chamberlain Cabinet during the 
Austrian crisis,*® stated that the new policy had “united the 
nation in support of the government in foreign affairs.” Mr. 
Lloyd George, perhaps the bitterest critic heretofore of the 
Chamberlain foreign policy, now congratulated the Prime Min- 
ister upon his “‘momentous”’ reversal, but he injured the effect 
of his commendation and gave the government leaders some 
uncomfortable moments by describing the pledge to Poland 
as ‘‘a frightful gamble” unless Russia were brought into the 
arrangement. ‘“Without the help of Russia we are walking into 
a trap,” he exclaimed.*” 

It was undeniably difficult for many liberal-minded Britons, as 
well as for Americans with similar ideas and ideals, to feel 
altogether comfortable when they saw so much being done to 
save Poland, whose hands were none too clean, and recalled 
the attitude of Great Britain and France toward more demo- 
cratic and clean-handed Czecho-Slovakia. Poland was a military 
dictatorship; she had helped to partition the Czech republic 
and had taken a section for herself; she had strengthened 
the neighbor who was now threatening her independence; and 
she had persecuted the Jews in a manner hardly surpassed even 
by Hitler’s brown-shirted storm-troopers. Czecho-Slovakia had 
looked to London and Paris for aid in her hour of peril and 
had received an ultimatum instead; and now Poland, after 
flirting with Hitler so long as he was tractable, had received 
a “blank check” enabling her to draw upon the resources of the 
two great Western powers whenever she needed this help. 

These things were not pleasant to contemplate. On the other 
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hand, the Chamberlain government had made it entirely clear 
that Poland was not being defended as a democracy or as a 
state with a record above reproach. Through the rapid proces- 
sion of events during the past half-year Poland had been trans- 
formed into a symbol of national independence in a world 
where force was threatening to become the sole arbiter in the 
relations between nations. On the day of the delivery of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech in explanation of his new policy Colonel 
Beck, the Polish Foreign Minister, arrived in London to ne- 
gotiate concerning the details of the mutual pledge, and three 
days later, on April 6, the Prime Minister informed Parliament 
that the two governments planned to enter into an agree- 
ment “of a permanent and reciprocal character.” Pending the 
conclusion of this more precise agreement, both governments 
would continue to abide by the mutual assurances already given. 


9. The Fate of Albania 


In the spring of 1939 commentators on the European situa- 
tion frequently pointed out that one of the partners of the 
Rome-Berlin axis was drawing all the prizes. The other, they 
thought, could hardly fail to be dreaming of new territorial 
acquisitions which would balance the successes of his Nazi as- 
sociate. Signor Mussolini, as already shown, had made many 
gestures in past months indicating a desire to enlarge Italy’s 
African dependencies at the expense of France; but he had 
found the attitude of the Daladier government and of the 
French colonials themselves most discouraging to any schemes 
of Mediterranean expansion. There was one country among the 
Balkan states, however, in which Italian influence was already 
supreme and over which Italy might extend a firmer grasp with 
a minimum of risk and cost. This was small, backward and 
predominantly Moslem Albania. 

Any gains accruing to Italy from this undertaking would not 
be economic, for she had already obtained the bulk of Albania’s 
scanty trade. The benefits, if any, would be mainly strategic and 
political. With a firm grip on Albania, Italy would command 
the entrance to the Adriatic and possibly hold a whip hand over 
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Yugoslavia. She would also be able to threaten Greece from 
the rear and prevent that country, in the event of war in the 
Mediterranean, from giving aid to Italy’s enemies. What is 
more, though the occasion therefor might never arise, Italy 
would be better placed to resist any German encroachment in 
the Balkans seriously disadvantageous to herself. And in case 
her interests should compel it, she could be of greater assistance 
to the Danubian states in the event of Soviet aggression. 

King Zog of Albania had become virtually a pensioner of 
Italy through a series of loans to his government which bore 
no interest and carried no specific provisions for repayment. 
For Il Duce’s government this was probably a cheaper method 
of controlling the country than direct administration. In 1939, 
however, there were indications that the friendliness of Al- 
bania’s king and of his people toward their Italian patrons was 
cooling, possibly because of increasing interference in their 
domestic affairs, and there were reports that he was trying to 
court the favor of Yugoslavia. At any rate, Il Duce decided 
that the time had come to get rid of King Zog and clinch his 
own hold on the Albanians. His methods were more brusque 
than the Fihrer’s. On Good Friday, April 7, he sent troops 
across the Adriatic, and on the following day they occupied 
the capital. King Zog, with his queen and new-born son, fled 
into Greece. There was some fighting, but few casualties; and 
within a few days the Italians were in complete control. Before 
a week had passed Albania had a new civil government which 
decided to offer the crown to the King of Italy. A few weeks 
later the King handed to an Albanian delegation in Rome 
their country’s new constitution, ready-made for their use. The 
Albanians were allowed to retain some measure of autonomy, 
but the royal power of veto gave assurance of Italian sov- 
ereignty.** 

Signor Mussolini’s action created almost as much excitement 
in the other Balkan states as it did in Albania, but none were 
prepared to offer resistance. Greece, Yugoslavia, Rumania and 
Turkey feared that this might be the first step in a major 
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drive in Southeastern Europe by the axis powers. Paris re- 
garded the Albanian venture as a greater threat to France than 
the seizure of Austria, but looked to Britain for the first move, 
since it was incumbent on Mussolini to demonstrate to Lon- 
don that his action was consistent with the Anglo-Italian agree- 
ment of 1938, under which Great Britain and Italy gave mutual 
pledges to preserve the status quo in the Mediterranean. On 
April 13 Mr. Chamberlain told the House of Commons that he 
had found it extemely difficult to reconcile what had happened 
in Albania with what was contemplated in the agreement.*” 

Meantime, in Washington Secretary Hull, after conferring by 
telephone with President Roosevelt, who was at Warm Springs, 
denounced the attack on Albania as a “forcible and violent 
invasion” that constituted ‘‘unquestionably an additional threat 
to the peace of the world.” He said that it “would be short- 
sighted not to take notice of this further development,” and 
asserted that “any threat to peace seriously concerns all nations 
and violates the will of all peoples in the world that their gov- 
ernments shall lead them, not toward war, but along paths of 
peace.” He concluded by declaring that it was ‘‘scarcely neces- 
sary to add that the inevitable effect of this incident, taken 
with other similar incidents, is further to destroy confidence and 
to undermine economic stability in every country in the world, 
thus affecting our own welfare.’’** 

The statement by Secretary Hull was followed a few hours 
later by a formal note to the Department of State from the 
Albanian Minister, characterizing the invasion as a violation 
of the Pact of Paris. Its text was not made public.** Similar 
protests were made in other capitals. The Albanian Minis- 
ter, like his Czecho-Slovak colleague, announced that he would 
refuse to surrender his legation to the Italian Embassy.** Notice 
was taken of the invasion in the Senate when Senator W. H. 
King of Utah interrupted debate to denounce it as a “cowardly 
attack of the Fascist government upon a small but independent 


*2 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, CCCXLVI, 8, April 13, 1939. 
43. Cf. Appendix I(). 

** New York Times, April 9, 1939. 

5 Ibid., April 8, 1939. 
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state,” and declared that there were ‘‘few cases in history where 
a more cruel and wicked invasion of a peaceful and independent 
state has ever been made.’** The tone of the press was severely 
critical The Washington Post epitomized the prevailing 
opinion when it said that “the destruction of Albania’s inde- 
pendence, for twelve years more apparent than real, is less im- 
portant than the deliberately violent method in which it has 
been brought about.’’** 

But in spite of the concern, the indignation and the humane 
sympathy which the invasion of Albania evoked, there was 
nothing of a practical nature that Great Britain or France could 
do about it. To have opposed Mussolini at any stage of his 
sudden proceedings would have been to court serious trouble. 
Conceivably it might have led to hostilities. Certainly it would 
have diverted the wits and resources of the British and the 
French from their greatest problem—how to deal with the 
formidable and accelerating power of the German Reich. In- 
deed, they now had more than a problem on their hands. They 
had assumed a commitment. It was unequivocal. They had un- 
dertaken to fight Hitler, unless Hitler himself should stop his 
war machine now rolling along the road to Poland. 


48 Congressional Record, 5531, April 8, 1939. 
47 Washington Post, April 8, 1939. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


ROOSEVELT AND THE AGGRESSORS 


As FAR back as October 5, 1937, in a speech delivered in Chi- 
cago, President Roosevelt had denounced the aggressive policy 
of certain unnamed powers so strongly that no one could expect 
that he would ever again be neutral in thought in any crisis 
precipitated by any of these powers. It was by no means cer- 
tain, however, what course of action he would follow in such 
a crisis. He had suggested in his Chicago speech that law-abiding 
nations might do well to “quarantine’’ those who stirred up 
conflict, but he had described no method of putting this theory 
into practice and he had been particularly careful to say that 
it would be the policy of the United States “to keep out of 
war.’”? It was generally believed at the time that the President's 
purpose was to reveal an attitude rather than to present a 
program. While he was speaking, the Assembly of the League 
of Nations was considering China’s appeal for help against 
Japanese aggression, and it was assumed that he had timed his 
remarks so as to encourage prompt and firm action by the 
League on China’s behalf. 

In his message to Congress on January 4, 1939, the President 
returned to the theme of his Chicago speech, refreshing it 
somewhat with hints of positive action. “There are many meth- 
ods short of war,” he said, “but stronger and more effective 
than mere words, of bringing home to aggressor governments 
the aggregate sentiment of our own people.” “Quarantine” 
had had a suggestion of insulation about it; “methods short 
of war” suggested something affirmative. But still the President 
gave no indication of the nature of the methods which he had 
in mind, and those against whom the words were directed 

1Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1937, 218-220. 
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could only try to guess at his intentions. Without doubt this 
was exactly what Mr. Roosevelt hoped that they would do. 
If firm words from him could make them hesitate, well and 
good; at any rate, the European democracies might be en- 
couraged if they knew that the moral backing of the United 
States was behind them. 

The launching of the ‘Stop Hitler” drive by Great Britain 
and France late in March was a long-deferred undertaking 
which resembled in some respects the quarantine which Mr. 
Roosevelt had suggested a year and a half before, and he lost 
no time in intimating that the moral support of his Administra- 
tion was behind the efforts of the British and French govern- 
ments. Without permitting himself to be quoted directly, the 
President on March 31 informed the newspaper correspondents 
at Warm Springs, Georgia, that he had been gravely concerned 
over the trend of events in Europe ever since Hitler had 
repudiated the principle of including only neighboring Germans 
in the Reich; and he referred with approval to the action of 
the democratic powers in serving notice on Hitler and on the 
whole world that if war came it would be because of acts of 
aggression for which Germany alone would be responsible.* 

On April 8, immediately after the seizure of Albania, the 
President again, by the same indirect method, expressed the 
view that the continued independence of every small nation in 
the world had a bearing on American safety and prosperity, 
both of which were diminished when and if any of these small 
states disappeared.* There was no suggestion of joining the 
European democracies in action against aggression; there was, 
however, every indication that the Administration heartily ap- 
proved such action and wanted to notify the aggressors that 
they would have to reckon in some way with the United States 
if they persisted in their course.‘ 

On Easter Sunday, April 9, as he left Warm Springs for 
Washington, the President made a seemingly casual remark 


2 New York Times, April 1, 1939. 
8 Tbid., April 9, 1939. 
4 Ibid. 
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which within the next few days was being widely discussed over 
two continents. Waving his hand to a group of people who had 
crowded around his private car to say goodbye to him, he called 
out, “I'll be back in the fall if we don’t have a war.’ On the 
following morning there was much speculation as to what Mr. 
Roosevelt had meant by “we.” Had he used the word advisedly 
or was it just a slip? And if used purposely, what could “we” 
mean except the United States? Was the President intending, 
then, in this rather offhand manner, to warn the nation that 
it might be at war before the next autumn? Such questionings 
were not restricted to the United States. Taut-nerved Europeans 
took note of what had been said, and they realized that whether 
or not the word “we” was of any special significance, the Presi- 
dent had clearly indicated the nearby possibility of conflict. 


1. “The Collective Pronoun” 


Two days later Mr. Roosevelt met the newspaper men in 
Washington, and found them eager for a little more light on 
his Easter-day remark. The President answered them by picking 
up from his desk an editorial which had appeared that morning 
in the Washington Post and characterizing it as “very good, 
very clear and very honest.’”° The editorial, entitled “The Col- 
lective Pronoun,” expressed the opinion that by “we’’ the Presi-- 
dent “undoubtedly meant Western civilization.” He was 
warning those ‘who would protect themselves by closing their 
eyes.”” War was not inevitable, it said, until hostilities had ac- 
tually begun; such a disaster could be averted if the free nations 
would take a stand before it was too late. Nothing less than 
the show of preponderant force could stop the dictators, but 
force would be a real deterrent. By using the collective pro- 
noun President Roosevelt was indicating to the axis powers that 
his country was far from indifferent to their actions, far stronger 
than both of them united, and could not be disregarded in their 
reckonings. ““To make that plain at this crucial time is to help 
in preventing war.”® While approving the editorial without 


5 New York Times, April 12, 1939. 


® Washington Post, April 11, 1939. Reproduced in New York Times, April 
12, 1939. 
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reservation, the President made it clear that he had not in- 
spired it. 

To the isolationists such ideas were anathema. While the 
President was endorsing the opinions expressed in the Wash- 
ington Post Representative Hamilton Fish of New York was 
announcing the creation of a “national committee to keep 
America out of foreign wars.’ Composed of members and 
former members of the House of Representatives, it sought 
to counteract “the inspired propaganda emanating from the 
White House and from spokesmen for the New Deal, which 
has created mass hysteria throughout the nation by inflaming 
the fears and passions of our people and incited hatreds against 
foreign nations.’’? Isolationists in the Senate were also quick 
to voice their protests at the President’s tendencies toward 
international “entanglement.” Many of these objectors were of 
the President’s own party. Senators Clark of Missouri, Bone of 
Washington, George of Georgia and Reynolds of North Caro- 
lina, all Democrats but not New Dealers, were of the opinion 
that in high official circles there had been too much talk of 
war and that this talk increased the danger of American in- 
volvement.® Senator Bridges of New Hampshire, a Republican, 
introduced a resolution condemning “‘all inflammatory state- 
ments and press releases of the high officials of this government 
which have the effect of antagonizing the peoples of other 
nations against us.’"® His Republican colleague from Michigan, 
Senator Vandenberg, called the attention of the Senate to a 
news dispatch just received from London which quoted Lord 
Halifax, the British Foreign Secretary, as stating in a speech 
in the House of Lords that the United States was fully in 
agreement with the foreign policy of Great Britain. The Sena- 
tor thereupon declared that any such judgment on the part of 
the United States “would have to come from a majority of the 
531 members of Congress before it will have the slightest 

7 New York Times, April 12, 1939. 

® Congressional Record, 5872-5876, April 13, 1939; New York Times, April 


14, 1939. 
9 Ibid., 5838. 
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validity whatsoever.’ Administration leaders in the Senate 
made no special effort to answer all these attacks. Senator Min- 
ton of Indiana, however, challenged Senator Bone to name any 
member of Congress or of the Administration who was trying 
to lead the country into war. The Senator from Washington 
hastened to exonerate all his colleagues from any such accusa- 
tion, but managed to save face by softly impeaching the Ad- 
ministration for its opposition to various proposals for war 
referenda."* Meanwhile, Senator King of Utah declared that, 
with barbarism spreading and civilization in retreat, “we can- 
not imitate Pilate and simply wash our hands.” 

In the press Mr. Roosevelt’s latest action was both criticized 
and praised. Two commentators on public events, in their col- 
umns in the New York Herald Tribune, took opposite sides. 
Mark Sullivan found the President’s attitude “disquieting” and 
by way of contrast cited the example of President Wilson in 
urging his countrymen to be “impartial in thought as well as 
in action.” Walter Lippmann, on the other hand, was of the 
opinion that by serving notice on Hitler and Mussolini that 
the United States would not remain indifferent to acts which 
undermined the safety of every nation, the dictators might be 
restrained from starting trouble.’* He had reached the conclu- 
sion, as had Arthur Krock in the New York Times, that the 
President, in advance of hostilities, had decided that so far as 
he could influence the nation, it would not “attempt to main- 
tain neutrality in a European war.’’'* Indeed, only a few days 
before the President made his much-mooted remark at Warm 
Springs, the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations had begun 
hearings on a series of proposals to amend the Neutrality Act; 
and the Administration was known to favor the elimination of 
some of the more rigid restraints embodied in this measure, 
to the probable advantage of the nations opposing Hitler if 

10 Congressional Record, 5858, April 13, 1939. 

11 Tbid., 5875. 

12 Tbid., 5854. 


13 New York Herald Tribune, April 14, 15, 1939. 
14 New York Times, April 14, 1939. The words quoted are Mr. Krock’s. 
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the great European powers should begin to fight."* Here was 
one of the methods short of war, but stronger and more effec- 
tive than mere words, which the President may have had in 
mind when he addressed Congress at the beginning of the 
year. 


2. An Appeal to the People of Europe 


On Pan American Day (April 14), the President, in an ad- 
dress before the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
gave isolationists further cause for worry by plunging still 
deeper into condemnation of the trouble-makers in Europe. 
His speech was broadcast throughout the Western Hemisphere 
and in Europe. From France it was rebroadcast in German and 
Italian in order that Nazis and Fascists might hear the Presi- 
dent’s appeal to them to “‘break the bonds of the ideas which 
constrain them toward perpetual warfare.” The interests of the 
American family of nations, he said, were “wider than that 
of the mere defense of our sea-ringed continent,” and they 
could rightfully speak to the rest of the world. They had been 
concerned in the past with ways and means of making the parts 
of the hemisphere work together, but henceforth they would 
be concerned with methods to help the New World live to- 
gether with the Old. 

Although Mr. Roosevelt was addressing directly the repre- 
sentatives of twenty-one American republics,"® much of his 
speech was intended primarily for the ears of Hitler and Mus- 
solini. He gave flat pledges of both economic and military sup- 
port to any American nation threatened with economic or 
military aggression, saying: 

The American peace which we celebrate today has no quality of 
weakness in it. We are prepared to maintain it, and to defend it to 
the fullest extent of our strength, matching force to force if any at- 


tempt is made to subvert our institutions or to impair the independence 
of any one of our group. Should the method of attack be that of eco- 
15 Cf. Chapter IV. 
16 The Governing Board of the Pan American Union consists of the twenty 


Latin American ambassadors and ministers in Washington and the Secretary of 
State of the United States, who serves as Chairman. 
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nomic pressure, I pledge that my own country will also give economic 
support, so that no American nation need surrender any fraction of its 
sovereign freedom to maintain its economic welfare." 


The President was not at all chary about criticizing the dicta- 
tors, although he refrained from mentioning them by name. 
He ridiculed Chancellor Hitler’s latest complaint of “encircle- 
ment,” saying, ““There is no such thing as encircling, or threat- 
ening, or imprisoning any peaceful nation by other peaceful 
nations.” He compared the agreement of one neighbor country 
to defend the independence of another (obviously referring 
to the recent pledges of France and Great Britain to Poland) 
with his own pledge of the previous summer to Canada, and 
also with the Lima Declaration of December, 1938, in which 
all the American republics agreed to codrdinate their common 
efforts to defend the integrity of their institutions from attack.’® 
These understandings, he asserted, were not regarded as “en- 
circlement’’ because no nation in the Americas had the will to 
aggression. ‘Do we really have to assume,” he asked, “that 
nations can find no better methods of realizing their destinies 
than those which were used by the Huns and Vandals 1,500 
years ago?”’® 

Rarely, if ever, had a President of the United States lashed 
out so severely at the governments of countries with which his 
own was at peace and with which he affirmed his purpose 
to remain at peace. The effectiveness of the speech in foreign 
countries was doubtless enhanced by the fact that neither house 
of Congress was in session at the time of its delivery, and 
horrified isolationists had little chance to record their opposition 


17 Italics supplied. Cf. Appendix VI(a). This commitment of the United States 
to the economic defense of the Western Hemisphere was not so much of an 
innovation in foreign policy as it seemed to some to be. The basic idea had 
been clearly enunciated in the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, when President Monroe 
denounced not only military intervention by European powers but any form of 
interference “controlling in any other manner their destiny.” And under the 
new trade technique of the totalitarian governments, a small and economically 
weak nation might in the long run be brought under subjection as thoroughly 
as if there had been a military invasion. Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 
1937, 135. 

18 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 285 ff., 376. 

19 Cf, Appendix VI(a). 
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until Congress reconvened three days later. But a number 
whose names or opinions had news value to the press gave inter- 
views and voiced their alarm at the President’s words. Whether 
intentionally or not, many critics garbled Mr. Roosevelt's ex- 
pression of hope that “sister nations beyond the seas will break 
the bonds of ideas which constrain them toward perpetual 
warfare,” and by citing only the words “break the bonds” 
made it appear that he was urging the peoples of other coun- 
tries to revolt against their governments. Representative Vorys 
of Ohio, a member of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, and Senator Reynolds, a member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, both declared themselves ‘‘shocked’”’ 
at this seeming invitation to revolution with an implied promise 
of help from the United States.*? Those members of Congress 
who came to the President's defense were naturally less vio- 
lent since they were trying to reassure rather than excite the 
country; but it was significant that they were warmest in their 
approval of his references to the solidarity and peaceful inten- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere. One member of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Representative Richards of 
South Carolina, affirmed his agreement with every word which 
the President said about defending the Americas, but added 
that it was a mistake to tell ‘‘any European nation or people 
what they should do or how they should be governed.’’*? 
There were many others who entertained similar views and 
were apprehensive that the President in his attacks on the dic- 
tators was treading perilously close to the kind of interference 
which he stated that he would not tolerate on their part. Still 
others felt that Mr. Roosevelt’s historical reference to “Huns” 
was really intended to revive memories, not of ‘1,500 years 
ago,” but of 1917. Within a few hours, however, Mr. Roosevelt 
had circumvented much of this criticism by issuing a still more 
dramatic appeal to Hitler and Mussolini for peace. Even while 
he was addressing the Latin American diplomats during the 
morning of April 14 his messages to the dictators were under- 


20 New York Times, April 15, 1939. 
21 [bid. 
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going a final retouching by his close advisers, and they were 
dispatched by cable at nine o'clock in the evening of the same 
day. With the suddenness and the flair for the spectacular for 
which he is noted, Mr. Roosevelt waded into the thick of the 
diplomatic combat overseas, making new gestures of peace and 
inviting the heads of the German and Italian governments to 
give pledges of their pacific intentions and to sit with repre- 
sentatives of other nations at a conference table to consider 
plans for the limitation of armament and the promotion of 
world trade.” 

In his appeal to Herr Hitler Mr. Roosevelt recalled that he 
had previously addressed the German leader in the hope that 
a certain European problem might be settled by peaceful meth- 
ods.** He now reminded the Fihrer that there were hundreds 
of millions of human beings “living in constant fear of a new 
war or even a series of wars,” and that this fear was of definite 
concern to the people of the United States and to other peoples 
of the Western Hemisphere. If such conditions continued, he 
said, much of the world would inevitably become involved in 
common ruin, and all mankind—victors, vanquished and neu- 
trals—would suffer. “I refuse to believe,” he continued, ‘‘that 
the world is, of necessity, such a prisoner of destiny.” He felt 
constrained to observe, however, that three nations in Europe 
and one in Africa had recently lost their independent exist- 
ence; that a vast territory of another in the Far East had been 
occupied by a neighboring state; and that reports persisted that 
further acts of aggression were contemplated against still other 
independent nations. Unless a more rational way of guiding 
events were found, he feared that “the situation must end in 
catastrophe.” 

After giving this outline of the unhappy state of European 
affairs and recalling the Fihrer’s repeated statements that 
neither he nor the German people desired war, the President 

22 Cf. Appendix II(a). The message to Signor Mussolini was not made public, 
but it was explained at the Department of State that the two documents were 
virtually identical. 


*3 The President was referring to his two messages during the Munich crisis 
in September, 1938. 
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asked a specific question, and followed this with a definite pro- 
posal in the event of a satisfactory answer: 


Are you willing to give assurance that your armed forces will not 
attack or invade the territory or possessions of the following independ- 
ent nations: Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, The Netherlands, Belgium, Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Russia, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, Iraq, 
the Arabias, Syria, Palestine, Egypt and Iran. 

Such an assurance clearly must apply not only to the present day 
but also to a future sufficiently long to give every opportunity to work 
by peaceful methods for a more permanent peace. I therefore suggest 
that you construe the word “future” to apply to a minimum period 
of assured non-aggression—ten years at the least—a quarter of a cen- 
tury, if we dare look that far ahead. 

If such assurance is given by your government, I will immediately 
transmit it to the governments of the nations I have named and I will 
simultaneously inquire whether, as I am reasonably sure, each of the 
nations enumerated above will in turn give like assurance for trans- 
mission to you. 


If these assurances were given, the President would propose 
the prompt discussion of “two essential problems’ in the 
“resulting peaceful surroundings’; and in this discussion his 
own government would gladly take part. The two problems 
were “relief from the crushing burden of armament’’ which 
each day was bringing the nations closer to the brink of 
economic disaster, and the opening up of “avenues of inter- 
national trade.” At the same time other nations than the 
United States which were directly interested might undertake 
such political discussions as they deemed necessary. Mr. Roose- 
velt was careful to point out that he thought of himself not as 
a mediator but as “‘a friendly intermediary.” 

It was soon apparent that the messages directed to the two 
dictators were intended for a much larger audience. Copies were 
transmitted to all other governments through regular diplo- 
matic channels. The appeal was also broadcast from the United 
States in six languages, in order that it might reach most of the 
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people in Europe and South America, and it was rebroadcast 
from London in German and Italian to increase the chance 
of its reaching the peoples for whom it was specially in- 
tended.** Its reception in foreign countries was what one would 
naturally expect. The European countries wishing to stop Hit- 
ler were gratified by the President’s appeal. The British and 
French governments expressed their cordial endorsement, and 
it was stated by the Paris correspondent of the New York 
Times that in France there was a general belief that if Hitler 
and Mussolini gave a negative answer Mr. Roosevelt would go 
a step farther and offer aid in some form to the victims of 
their aggression.”* Most of the presidents of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries also voiced their approval. Especially noteworthy 
was a prompt message from President Kalinin of the Soviet 
Union expressing his congratulations and his agreement with 
the sentiments of the American Executive, whose initiative, he 
said, had evoked a warm response in the hearts of the Russian 
people.”* 

From the axis duet, however, came a discordant note. The 
German press on the 15th had almost exhausted even its ample 
vocabulary of hard words in condemning the Pan American 
Day speech, and for its editorials on the next day it had to 
devise additional expletives to express its disapproval of this 
new démarche from Washington. Herr Hitler’s Volkischer 
Beobachter gave the cue by denouncing it as “scallawaggery 
with a Jewish taint.” An Italian diplomat who did not wish 
to be quoted called the message to I] Duce “‘the most incredible 
document in diplomatic history.” In the United States there 
were many who expected nothing more than a curt and per- 
functory reply from either Rome or Berlin. It seemed at first 
that the messages had been rendered less effective than they 
might have been by being sent so soon after the world-wide 
radio attack on the dictators, and there was some fear that the 
President had needlessly exposed himself and his country to 


24 New York Times, April 16, 1939. 
25 Ibid. 


26 Department of State, Bulletin I, 459, November 4, 1939. 
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the risk of rebuffs, insults and loss of dignity by bearding two 
recognized masters of billingsgate. But it was soon apparent 
that Mr. Roosevelt had been more astute than many of his own 
countrymen had imagined. Thanks to the radio, he had placed 
his proposal before Hitler and Mussolini in such a way as to 
make the whole world attentive for their answer. Under the 
circumstances the two dictators could not ignore the appeal; 
an attempt to snub it by silence would have looked like fear 
to meet a challenge. Even their own people were expecting 
some sort of reply; so the heads of the German and Italian 
states shaped their course accordingly. 

Hitler’s next in command, Field Marshal Goering, who was 
visiting in Rome, compared notes with I] Duce and then hur- 
ried home to consult with the Chancellor and with Foreign 
Minister von Ribbentrop. On April 17, two days after the re- 
ceipt of the Roosevelt message in Berlin, it was officially an- 
nounced that “the Fiihrer considers the affair so important 
that he has decided to make known his answer to the American 
President in the name of the German people before the Reichs- 
tag”; and that body was summoned to meet on April 28. 
Meanwhile on April 20 Signor Mussolini attended a meeting 
of prominent Fascists who had come together to celebrate the 
inauguration of an Italian World’s Fair, to be held in 1942. 
During a brief speech Il Duce took occasion to point out that 
the Fair itself was a proof of his peaceful intentions and a 
refutation of the charges made against the axis powers. He 
thought it pertinent to say that Italy would not be impressed 
“by press campaigns, convivial vociferations, or Messiah-like 
messages.” He characterized the proposed ten-year guarantees 
as “absurd,” and added: “As for the proposed expansive con- 
ference in which the United States would limit itself effectively 
to its customary rdle of distant spectator, experience gives 
us some bitter lessons on this score; namely, that the greater 
the number of conferees the more certainty there is of 
failure.”’** 


27 New York Times, April 21, 1939. 
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3. The Fleet Ordered to Its Station 


On April 15, the same day on which the newspapers carried 
the story of Roosevelt’s peace appeals, there came a sudden 
order in Washington from the Secretary of the Navy for the 
immediate return of the main fleet of the United States navy 
to “its normal operating areas in the Pacific.” In January, 1939, 
the main body of the fleet had concentrated in the Atlantic for 
the first time within five years, and in the following month it 
held winter manoeuvres in the Caribbean. Its major units were 
scheduled to return to the Pacific about June 1, after a full- 
dress review on April 27, followed by a visit to the World’s 
Fair in New York. These plans were now scrapped, and no 
official explanation was offered for the abrupt change of pro- 
gram. In consequence, there were various surmises: (1) The 
move was a gesture of consideration toward the axis powers, 
intended to assure them that the recent concentration of forces 
in the Atlantic was not directed at them, and to emphasize the 
sincere and peaceful character of Mr. Roosevelt’s recent appeal. 
(2) It was intended to aid Great Britain and France by facilitat- 
ing the withdrawal of their ships from Far Eastern to European 
waters, while the presence of the United States navy would 
deter Japan from attempts to exploit this situation to her own 
advantage. (3) It was intended to convince Japan that the 
United States government had no intention of becoming in- 
volved in the war and that its vigilance in safeguarding Ameri- 
can interests in the Pacific would not be diminished by reason 
of events in Europe. 

There may have been an element of truth in any or all of 
these attempted explanations, and if so, the conspicuous failure 
of the government to explain the sudden shift would be under- 
standable.°** But whatever the underlying reason, it was evident 
that Washington had decided the moment had arrived for the 
fleet, designed primarily for the Pacific, to be at its post as soon 


8 The statement that the fleet was merely “returning to its station,” offered 
by an unnamed official of the Department of State, obviously explained nothing 
and supplied no new information. Cf. New York Times, April 16, 1939. 
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as possible. And it was further evident that every imagined 
explanation took it for granted that, in some way not clearly 
defined, the action was intended to be of help to Great Britain 
and France. 


4. The Axis Powers Reply 


Shortly after Mr. Roosevelt's message to the dictators and 
while the people as well as the President were awaiting a re- 
sponse, the American Institute of Public Opinion conducted 
one of its surveys in order to gauge the popular reaction to the 
appeal. Although a substantial majority were found to be sup- 
porting the President, the division was much closer than usual 
on a question of foreign policy. Of the persons polled, 60 per 
cent favored the President's action and 40 per cent opposed it. 
Political sentiment played a part in the balloting, inasmuch as 
69 per cent of the participating Democrats endorsed the action 
and 53 per cent of the Republicans opposed it.*° The more 
outspoken of the isolationists openly charged the President 
with “war-mongering,” while his supporters acclaimed his ac- 
tion as being in accord with the best traditions of American 
statesmanship. 

It is possible that the President’s appeal to Mussolini was 
prompted in part by the feeling that it would be too invidious 
to address Herr Hitler alone. The proposal to Hitler, however, 
hardly needed any explanation. It was related to reports that 
the Fiihrer would shortly take over the Free City of Danzig. 
It was rumored, in fact, that his Nazi associates were planning 
to make him a gift of the city on his fiftieth birthday. Since this 
would probably mean war if the British and French pledges to 
Poland were carried out, the President sought to forestall such 
a coup by springing a surprise of his own and showing the dic- 
tators that they did not have a monopoly of such tactics. 

The German and Italian rulers were told, in substance, that 
if they gave acceptable guarantees of non-aggression their griev- 
ances would be fully discussed and fairly dealt with. Whether 


2° Cf, Appendix IV(4). 
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for such uncertain recompense Hitler would be willing to aban- 
don his aims and methods, even though he knew that they were 
threatening the peace of the world, seemed exceedingly doubt- 
ful. Before making his reply in the Reichstag, he sent a ques- 
tionnaire to the small states listed in the President’s message, 
for whose security Mr. Roosevelt had asked a guarantee, and 
asked whether they actually felt menaced by the Reich and 
whether the request for his assurances had been made at their 
suggestion or with their consent. These questions were carefully 
framed so that the answers would almost certainly be those 
which the Fuhrer desired. It was, therefore, a safe wager that 
virtually all the replies would be in the negative. In fact, only 
Rumania and Egypt gave responses which implied any doubts 
as to Germany's peaceful intentions, and these countries, in- 
cidentally, were under the pledge of British protection.*° 
When on April 28 Herr Hitler delivered his anxiously 
awaited address he followed the example set by Mr. Roosevelt 
a fortnight before and talked to the American people over the 
head of their leader. He made a patent effort to strengthen iso- 
lationist sentiment in the United States and thus to intensify 
the division of opinion behind the President. Departing from 
his usual custom when addressing the Reichstag, he sought 
to make this meeting one of comparative gaiety and to belittle 
the importance of the occasion for which the delegates were 
assembled. Instead of secluding himself in his retreat at 
Berchtesgaden and communing with his “voices’’ while the ad- 
dress was incubating, he showed up, two nights before the 
meeting, in his dinner jacket at a Berlin theatre, where for the 
second time he sat through a musical comedy in which a young 
American dancer played a part. On the following evening he 
entertained his guests at the Chancellery with moving pictures. 
When next morning he rose from his seat in the Kroll Opera 
House to address the Reichstag, he evoked roars of laughter 
from the audience by the comical and suspicious way in which 
he fingered his manuscript before speaking a word. It seemed 


80 Cf. Economist (London), CX XXV, 239, April 29, 1939. 
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as if Germany’s Zeus had stepped down from his Olympian 
heights and for the next two hours was to play a dual rdle, 
half the mocking jester, half the stern destroyer. 

The speech itself was divided into two sections, one of which 
dealt with European politics and policy while the other carried 
a reply to President Roosevelt. The Chancellor's outbursts of 
wrath were most frequent in his references to affairs in Eu- 
rope; his efforts to be humorous appeared during his references 
to the appeal of the President. A considerable part of the 
speech of 18,000 words was devoted to the familiar recitation 
of the wrongs inflicted on the Reich at Versailles and to the 
equally familiar glorification of the successful steps taken by 
the Fiihrer to rectify these injustices. The only actions which 
Herr Hitler announced were measures of repudiation. He pro- 
claimed the end of the ten-year Non-Aggression Pact with 
Poland because that country had accepted Great Britain’s recent 
tender of aid and had rejected Germany’s proposals with regard 
to Danzig and an extension of the ten-year pact for a term of 
twenty-five years.** 

Similar treatment was meted out to Great Britain, the arch 
offender in the Polish affair and in other acts of “encirclement.” 
To punish Britain for her misdeeds Hitler announced the abro- 
gation of the Anglo-German naval agreement of June 18, 1935, 
which had limited Germany’s tonnage in the principal types of 
warships to 35 per cent of that of the British.** He also pro- 
ceeded to tear up the consultative declaration he had entered 
into with Prime Minister Chamberlain at Munich only seven 
months before.** These steps were characteristic. Neither the 
naval agreement nor the pact with Poland could be legally 
denounced in this fashion.** The naval agreement, when 
adopted, was declared to be permanent. While it was in process 
of negotiation Hitler had expressly recognized “the supreme 
vital importance, and thus the justification, for a dominating 


51 See above, p. 40. 

82° Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1934-5, 235-238. 
33 [bid., 1938, 84. 

*4 Cf. Economist (London), CXXXV, 293, May 6, 1939. 
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protection of the British world empire at sea.’”’** But now, on 
repudiating an arrangement once described in his own words 
as a step which would ‘forever prevent a repetition of the only 
war which there has yet been between our two nations,” he 
sought to justify his action by referring to Mr. Chamberlain's 
recent remark that German assurances could not be trusted. 
He then added that under such circumstances a treaty based on 
mutual confidence must be deemed void. Unaware that his ex- 
planation tended to bear out the Prime Minister’s conclusion, 
the Fiihrer plunged even deeper into inconsistency by saying: 
“Should the British government, however, wish to enter once 
more into negotiations with Germany on the problem of arma- 
ments, no one would be happier than I at the prospect of still 
being able to come to a clear and straightforward understand- 
ing.” Critical listeners were aware that while Herr Hitler was 
demonstrating the worthlessness of his promises, he was at the 
same moment offering to give new pledges to replace those just 
broken. They also recalled that he had done this before.*® 
After paying his respects to those who had stood in his way 
in Europe, the Fiihrer next turned to the United States and 
undertook to answer President Roosevelt’s appeal point by 
point. His reply was in the form of questions and answers. After 
stating each question he pronounced the word Antwort (an- 
swer) in a sarcastic tone which evoked loud shouts of laughter 
from his audience. The author or authors of this portion of 
the speech were not only familiar with local conditions in the 
United States but they possessed the art of the light touch 
which the Chancellor had never displayed before. The speech 
ridiculed the excessive war fears of the American people, at- 
tributing them to the “unbridled agitation” of a free press 
which had gone to such extremes that mere mention of a fic- 


titious attack by another planet could “‘cause scenes of desperate 
alarm.’’** 


85 Cf, André Géraud, ‘France and the Anglo-German Naval Treaty,’ Foreign 
Affairs, XIV, 51, October, 1935. 

86 As for example in March, 1936, when he repudiated the Locarno agree- 
ment and proposed four new ones to replace it. 

87 The reference was to an incident of October 30, 1938, when a radio broad- 
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Each of the President's suggestions was rejected with scorn 
and derision. A few of the gibes struck home. To the proposal 
for an international conference he retorted that the German 
nation had once laid down its arms and gone to a conference 
table, trusting too implicitly in the assurances of an American 
President and in their confirmation by the Allies. Furthermore, 
the League of Nations was undeniably the greatest conference 
in history, but the first nation that shrank from participation 
in its tasks was the United States. With regard to the request 
for assurances not to encroach on certain states of Europe and 
the Near East, the Chancellor pointed out that he had inquired 
of these states whether they believed themselves threatened, and 
that the replies had been in the negative. Nevertheless, the 
Reich was ready to give these assurances “‘on the condition of 
absolute reciprocity,” if the states themselves so desired and 
submitted their requests with appropriate proposals directly 
to Germany. 

Any intimations of German designs on territory in the Amer- 
icas were denounced by Herr Hitler as “rank frauds and gross 
untruths.” As to trade policies, he suggested to the President 
that it “would be a great service if you with your great in- 
fluence would remove the barriers to a generally free world 
trade, beginning with the United States.” Herr Hitler was 
equally skeptical concerning disarmament. He referred to the 
“long line of practical experience behind him,” and asked Mr. 
Roosevelt not to appeal to him first but to others. On the 
whole, he thought, the President would do better to confine 
his efforts to the defense of the American continent; but with 
effortless inconsistency he then proceeded to call upon him to 
direct his energies to making good President Wilson’s promises 
in the Fourteen Points.** 





cast of a version of H. G. Wells’s War of the Worlds, produced by Mr. Orson 
Welles, was misunderstood by a large number of people who were momentarily 
thrown into panic. Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 2-4. 

38 The official translation of Chancellor Hitler's speech by the German News 
Agency (D.N.B.) was reproduced in the New York Times, April 29, 1939. 
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5. The Aftermath of a Speech 


Only in Germany was there joy over Hitler's long-awaited 
response. Elsewhere there was a general feeling, reflected in 
the press, that the Fuhrer had not made a single contribution 
toward European peace. He had said nothing at all which 
would clear the air. The only consoling thought was negative: 
the speech at least had created no new complications. But some 
commentators were not sure even as to that; they feared that 
the pot would begin to boil even more furiously. Certainly the 
language of Hitler’s Vdlkischer Beobachter seemed to indi- 
cate that little weight should be attached to the few conciliatory 
passages in the speech. ‘Roosevelt's rdle as guardian angel for 
Europe is all over,” it said.*° 

In Paris the press found some comfort in the fact that Hitler 
appeared to be definitely on the defensive, although it was 
likewise noted that three more international agreements, de- 
signed to promote the peace of Europe, had been torn up.*° 
London was definitely dubious. The British Foreign Office re- 
ferred inquirers approvingly to an editorial in the Times which 
said, ‘‘Conference, indefinite deadlock, or war—these are the 
choices before the world, and above all before Herr Hitler, 
since it is certain that there will be no war unless Germany 
elects to overthrow the peace.’’* The Times proclaimed Great 
Britain’s readiness for a ‘peace of reciprocity,” but said that 
under the circumstances ‘British rearmament would be carried 
through to the full.’”** Meanwhile, the British government went 
ahead with its plans for conscription** and with its negotiations 
for a chain of defensive alliances.** It was the view of the 
Foreign Office that the unilateral repudiation of the naval 
agreement was illegal,*® but there was hope that the scrapping 


38 Quoted in New York Times, April 29, 1939. 
*° Times (London), April 29, 1939. 

“1 [bid. 

42 Tbhid. 

48 See Chapter V. 

** See Chapters II and VI. 

“5 New York Times, April 30, 1939. 
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of the Polish Non-Aggression Pact would lessen the opposition 
of Warsaw to the inclusion of Soviet Russia in the new de- 
fensive arrangements.*® 

With Hitler’s abrogation of the pact, Poland dispatched ad- 
ditional troops to the German frontier and released her news- 
papers from the previous regulations against attacks on the 
Reich. Freed from the leash, the press spoke harshly, and there 
was no doubt that Hitler’s speech had not decreased the ten- 
sion in the chief danger spot of Europe.*? Among Italians there 
was alarm at the tone of the speech, but Signor Mussolini did 
his duty as axis partner and saw to it that his spokesman, 
Virginio Gayda, praised the Chancellor's performance as an 
answer to the “‘policy of encirclement which the three pluto- 
cratic democracies of the world are trying to inflict on Germany 
and Italy, to suffocate their just claims and silence their voices 
which invoke peace with justice.”** In Moscow, meanwhile, the 
Soviet authorities were reported as pleased with Hitler’s action 
in dividing the rest of Europe into two hostile camps and thus 
distracting attention from his long-standing bogey of Bolshe- 
vism. It was noted there and elsewhere that in his speech Hitler 
had observed complete silence with regard to Russia.*® 

Because of the important part which Mr. Roosevelt had 
played in evoking the Chancellor’s pronouncements, interest 
was centered mainly in the reaction to the speech in Washing- 
ton. When Hitler spoke the President was spending the week- 
end at his country home in Hyde Park. The broadcast began 
to reach the United States at six o’clock in the morning, and 
was not heard by Mr. Roosevelt, who later communicated with 
the Department of State. A few hours thereafter the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt motored to Poughkeepsie to meet Crown 
Prince Olav and Crown Princess Martha of Norway, who were 
to be their guests. The Crown Princess, shortly after an ex- 
change of greetings with the President, was heard to ask him 


46 See Chapter VI. 

47 New York Times, May 1, 1939. 

*8 Quoted in New York Times, April 29, 1939. 
4° Tbid., April 29, 1939. 
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what he thought of the Chancellor’s address. He was heard 
to reply that “it left the door about an inch open.” 

The Department of State drew what solace it could from the 
fact that the door was not completely closed, and believed that 
the President’s overtures had at least emphasized the point that 
certain questions could be negotiated and that there was still 
hope for progress toward peace. The views of members of Con- 
gress covered a wide range. Few were optimistic. Senator Borah, 
ranking minority member of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, refused to make a formal statement, but expressed 
the belief that Hitler had ended all discussion. Senator Wheeler 
of Montana believed that the speech was prepared only “for 
home consumption.” Mr. Bloom of New York, Acting Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, said, “Hitler 
spoke two hours and said nothing new. It was the same old 
thing. Hitler’s idea of peace is to give him what he wants— 
or else! In one breath he talks about peace; in the next he 
threatens war . . .” Speaker Bankhead declared that it was 
“now thoroughly apparent that Mr. Hitler has no regard what- 
ever for the sanctity or validity of treaties between nations” ; 
his address as a whole was “specious and unpromising of any 
tranquillity.” Among the members of Congress quoted in the 
press, only Senator Nye, the fervent isolationist, criticized the 
President for prompting such a speech. ‘Mr. Roosevelt will not 
like it,” he stated, “but let it be remembered that he invited at 
least in part what was said. Certainly nothing said by Hitler 
can be taken as an insult to the American people, and it might 
be that a reasonable approach to Germany by our government 
now would invite better understanding and bring some rest to 
the world.’ Incidentally, Chancellor Hitler had utilized some 
of the outgivings of Senator Nye’s munitions investigation™ in 
order to buttress his defense of Germany’s course. 

There had been no real basis for an assumption that Herr 


50 New York Times, April 29, 1939. 
51 bid, 


®2 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1936, 109-128. 
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Hitler would go the whole way toward reconciliation in reply- 
ing to the President. Certainly Washington had cherished no 
such high hopes. It had been an achievement of a sort, how- 
ever, to make the Chancellor of the Reich speak for two hours 
and seventeen minutes in defense of his policies, and to draw 
enough from him to justify the assumption that while he 
would give no assurances for the future he was not contem- 
plating any immediate acts of aggression. And as a method 
short of war, designed to impress the dictators with the ag- 
gregate sentiment of the American people, the messages to 
Messrs. Hitler and Mussolini seemed to have attained a fair 
measure of success. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE BALANCE OF POLITICS IN WASHINGTON 


HERR HITLer’s rejection of Mr. Roosevelt's good offices as an 
intermediary put the President in a position where he might 
feel even a greater obligation than before to react in some 
fashion to aggressive moves by the totalitarian powers. After 
taking so conspicuous and emphatic a stand and seeking to 
rally the forces of world opinion to his side, he could hardly 
wash his hands of the whole affair merely because the German 
Chancellor had returned a flat “No.” Nor was there any indi- 
cation that he contemplated doing so. He had long since de- 
cided on a certain policy and he was evidently determined to 
maintain it. 


1. The Attitude of Washington 


The Administration was well aware both of the danger of 
war in Europe and the danger that the United States might 
become involved. It was trying to follow a course which would 
reduce both risks to a minimum. It wished, on the one hand, to 
discourage potential aggressors by giving them to believe that 
the moral influence and the economic resources of the United 
States would be thrown into the scale against them. At the same 
time it wished to make plain to all concerned, abroad and at 
home, that while its sympathies were strongly with the demo- 
cratic countries those states could not look to Washington for 
military aid or for any political commitment to help them in 
the future. 

As a means to the first end, the Administration had already 
expressed itself in favor of changing the Neutrality Act, so that 
passive nations forced into war might no longer be debarred 
from obtaining weapons of self-defense in the United States. 
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In his annual message to Congress on January 4, 1939, Mr. 
Roosevelt said: ‘““We have learned that when we deliberately 
legislate neutrality, our neutrality laws may work unevenly 
and unfairly—may actually give aid to an aggressor and deny 
it to the victim. . . . We ought not to let that happen any 
more.” Neither the President nor the Department of State, 
however, showed any immediate inclination to propose specific 
amendments. And though within the first week of the session 
(January 3-10) seven bills were introduced in the House and 
four in the Senate, all providing for modification of the law 
or its repeal, the Administration endorsed none of them at 
that time and put forward no alternatives." 

On January 19 the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
aware of the President’s dissatisfaction with the existing legis- 
lation, but not knowing what changes he wanted, shelved the 
problem for an indefinite period. For nearly three months there 
was a condition of stalemate. The Administration was not sure 
of its hold on the new Congress, in which the opposition had 
made substantial gains in the November elections,” and it 
seemed to be unwilling to risk a rebuff on such an important 
item of its foreign policy—not liking the prospect as a matter 
of domestic politics but fearing also that any such outcome 
might intensify the atmosphere of crisis abroad. 

The situation was also affected for the time being by the turn 
of events in the Spanish civil war. Franco’s successful mid- 
winter offensive and the plain evidence that the Loyalist régime 
was fighting with its back to the wall had stirred its sympa- 
thizers in the United States to last-minute efforts to obtain the 
removal of the special embargo on the shipment of arms to 
Spain.* The Administration had refused to support previous 
moves of this kind,* and all Washington wondered whether, 
while maintaining this policy, it would now come forward with 
the somewhat inconsistent recommendation that the arms em- 


1 Congressional Record, 24, 26, 35, 36, 69, January 3; 71, January 4; 246, 
January 10, 1939. 

2 Cf. Chapter I. 

3. [bid. 

* Ibid. 
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bargo be struck out of the general Neutrality Act. But no: 
such move was made, possibly because such a step might have 
been strongly opposed by various groups sympathetic with 
Franco. For they cherished the special “neutrality’’ legislation 
passed by the United States Congress with regard to the Spanish 
conflict as an element helpful to their favored side, and doubt- 
less would have regarded any proposal to take the embargo 
out of the general law as indirectly prejudicial to their cause. 

Indeed the revivified campaign to let arms go to Spain 
aroused quite enough controversy for the time being without 
dragging in the broader issue of neutrality generally. This lo- 
calized prohibition had been imposed on January 8, 1937, by 
a special act of Congress, and it applied only to arms shipments 
“for the use of either of the opposing forces in Spain.”’® Some 
of the leading advocates of its removal now maintained that 
their purpose could be effected without actually repealing the 
act since, in their view, it had been legally superseded by gen- 
eral neutrality legislation passed on May 1 of the same year. 
They argued that the law passed in January had been only a 
temporary measure, designed to close a gap in the previous 
statutes when it was discovered that they applied only to wars 
between foreign states and not to cases of civil conflict. Under 
the new general law subsequently enacted in May, the laying 
or lifting of arms embargoes, whether in civil wars or in wars 
between foreign countries, had been fully dealt with. Further- 
more, the actual laying or lifting had been left in the last 
analysis to the discretion of the President. The friends of the 
Loyalists therefore insisted that Mr. Roosevelt could at any 
time issue a proclamation, suitably worded, which would 
legalize shipments of military material to Spain. 

Men of such divergent views as Mr. Henry L. Stimson, for- 
mer Secretary of State and leader of the movement to put an 
arms embargo on Japan, and Senator Nye, who was more re- 
sponsible, perhaps, than any other member of Congress for the 
government’s adoption of the embargo as an instrument of 
neutrality, were now found united in urging Congress to take 

5 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1937, 42. 
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the embargo off Spain.® However, the opposition to any change 
in policy in this particular case was too strong and too well- 
organized for the advocates of aid to the Loyalists. In a single 
day over 100,000 protesting telegrams were received by mem- 
bers of Congress.’ It was not isolationist sentiment alone which 
accounted for this deluge. Some of the opposition was based 
on the alleged affiliations of the Loyalist government with 
Moscow, and presumably still more arose from its feud with 
the Catholic Church. In this wise the domestic controversy 
boiled along, getting nowhere, until with the collapse of the 
Loyalists and the recognition of Franco’s victory by Great 
Britain and France in late February, the question settled itself. 

Free of this complication, the Administration was now in 
a position to go ahead and seek the cure in Congress for what 
it regarded as the defects of the existing general Neutrality 
Act. As the law stood, there were two features which had an 
important relation to European developments. The first was 
the “cash-and-carry” provision, which, though putting on all 
belligerent countries alike the burden of paying cash for Ameti- 
can goods and carrying them away in other than American bot- 
toms, was thought in some respects to favor Great Britain and 
France if they should become engaged in war. Obviously such 
severe restrictions on trade with the United States could not 
be of positive benefit to them. Credits from this country for 
purchases, and delivery of such purchases in American ships 
would have contributed real help. But such terms were not on 
the cards. American opinion had pretty comprehensively em- 
braced the idea that no United States credit was to be given 
and no United States ships were to be imperiled. Nevertheless, 
the cash-and-carry provisions seemed to some people to favor 
in some degree those countries which were in a position to pay 
for goods and take them away. 

The other provision of moment was the embargo in the 
Neutrality Act on the sale of munitions to any power at war. 
In view of the handicap under which Great Britain and France 


® New York Times, January 22, 24, 26, 31, 1939. 
* New York Herald Tribune, January 17, 1939. 
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were laboring to catch up with German rearmament, it was a 
serious affair to them not to be able in case of war to obtain 
munitions in the United States. They had already placed sub- 
stantial orders for military planes in this country; they were 
desperately ready to place more orders. Yet as the law stood 
they could not be sure of getting delivery even of planes or- 
dered a year back. For if war broke out, and the President made 
a determination that war had broken out, not an airplane could 
be shipped to a belligerent country. 

The Nazi eruption in Czecho-Slovakia in mid-March accen- 
tuated the grave situation of the European democracies. It also 
brought home to Congress that little or nothing was being done 
to adjust the foreign policy of the United States to a possible 
outbreak of war. Furthermore, the cash-and-carry provisions 
incorporated into the law for a two-year experimental period 
were about to expire on the first of May. So on April 5 the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee resumed its postponed 
hearings. Senator Pittman, the Chairman, told his colleagues 
that there were four types of bill which they could prepare: 
(1) to ban all commerce with the belligerents, as the extreme 
wing of the isolationists desired; or (2) to place all commerce 
with belligerents on a cash-and-carry basis; or (3) to empower 
the President to specify what goods should be embargoed and 
what placed on the cash-and-carry lists; or (4) to repeal the 
existing legislation and reinstitute the status prescribed by in- 
ternational law. 


2. More Plans for Avoiding War 


Among the written proposals lying before the committee 
was a compromise bill drafted by Senator Pittman himself, 
which he styled the Peace Act of 1939, thus frankly acknowl- 
edging that the term “‘neutrality’’ was a misnomer when ap- 
plied to previous legislation of this character. His bill repre- 
sented a radical departure from the basic feature of the acts of 
1935, 1936 and 1937 in that it discarded the arms embargo and 
placed shipments of all goods to belligerents on a cash-and- 
carry basis. This measure, however, though it was in line with 
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the ideas expressed by Mr. Roosevelt in his message at the 
opening of the session, was not officially endorsed by the Ad- 
ministration and therefore had no special standing. The seven 
bills and resolutions before the Senate committee ranged all 
the way from a proposal by Senator Nye to prohibit the export 
of munitions in time of peace as well as of war, to bills offered 
by Senators King of Utah and Lewis of Illinois repealing the 
Neutrality Act in its entirety.® 

Senator Nye’s resolution was supplemented by another, 
sponsored jointly by him and Senators Bone and Clark, which 
would give Congress equal and concurrent power with the 
President to decide whether a state of war existed. It also was 
designed to tighten the act of 1937 by imposing additional 
restrictions on American citizens and shipping. Of all the pro- 
posals before the committee, the one providing for outright 
repeal seemed to have the least chance of adoption, but it had 
some respectable support in both houses and in the press.° 
Farthest removed from isolationist objectives was a resolution 
offered by Senator Thomas of Utah empowering the President 
on the outbreak of a foreign war to put an embargo on the 
export to all belligerents ‘‘of certain articles or materials of 
use in war, in addition to arms, ammunition and implements 
of war,” and then, with the consent of Congress, to determine 
the aggressor and to lift the embargo from his victim.’ The 
aggressor was defined as the nation or nations waging war in 
violation of a treaty to which the United States was a party, 
including (as stated by the author of the measure) the Pact of 
Paris. 


At the committee hearings, sentiment for the general prin- 


8 Hearings, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 238 ff.; Congressional 
Record, 69, 71, January 4; 3476, March 8, 1939. 

®The most outspoken advocates of repeal in the House were Representatives 
Wadsworth of New York and Faddis of Pennsylvania, the latter of whom 
introduced -a repeal measure in that body. Cf. Hearings, House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 6-13, 28-39. The New York Herald Tribune also urged 
repeal and “‘a return to the pre-existing basis of international law.” Cf. issue of 
April 6, 1939. 

10 Hearings, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 238 ff.; Congressional 
Record, 1903, February 13, 1939. 
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ciple of the Thomas resolution proved to be surprisingly strong. 
Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, Director of the National Peace Con- 
ference, told the Senators that out of the forty organizations 
associated in that conference, only four had officially gone on 
record as supporting the existing legislation, and individual 
members of only three others approved it. On the other hand, 
twelve organizations acting officially, and individual members 
of six other organizations, had favored the Thomas resolution.”* 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National 
League of Women Voters, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the National Women’s Trade Union League, 
the National Council of Jewish Women and the National 
Council on the Cause and Cure of War, acting through a 
designated spokesman, presented a united front in favor of 
Senator Thomas's plan.’* This measure was much criticized, 
however, by advocates of other bills, who pointed out that by 
its terms all belligerents would at first be subjected to a more 
inclusive embargo than under the existing law, and that this 
could not be lifted to aid the victims of aggression without a 
debate in Congress which might have no other result than to 
divide the country into hostile factions.’* 

Senator Pittman’s proposal to do away with the arms em- 
bargo and place all export trade with belligerents on a cash- 
and-carry basis likewise had many supporters, but it too was 
subjected to criticism: first, because it was “‘unneutral,”’ since it 
would aid Japan and injure China if it were applied to the 
Orient; and secondly, because it was “immoral,” placing the 
United States in the position of taking all the profits while 
“other nations take all the risks.”’* To meet the substance of 

11 Hearings, Senate Committee, 128. 

12 Ibid., 83-120. Others who supported the principle of this resolution were 
Mr. Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of State, Professor James T. Shotwell 
of Columbia University, putative author of the Pact of Paris, and Professor 
Charles G. Fenwick of Bryn Mawr, who had represented the United States at 
the Pan American Conference at Lima in 1938 and at the Inter-American Peace 


Conference at Buenos Aires in 1936. Hearings, Senate Committee, passim. 


18 Cf. Testimony of Raymond Leslie Buell, Hearings, Senate Committee, 
238 ff. 


14 [bid., 144. Dorothy Thompson, in her syndicated column in the New York 
Herald Tribune of April 7, 1939, voiced this opinicn most cogently: ‘The 
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the first of these criticisms, Senator Pittman on April 27 intro- 
duced a resolution giving the President authority to lay an 
embargo on both export and import trade with any nation vio- 
lating the Nine Power Treaty, to which the United States was 
a party and by which the signatories guaranteed the territorial 
and political integrity of China.’* The export of agricultural 
products was expressly excluded from the authorized embargo, 
since the “starving of Japanese women and children” was not 
desired—nor, for that matter, did anyone desire to invite the 
resentment of American farmers over the loss of a good mar- 
ket!"° In this instance considerations of humanity ran parallel 
with those of political expediency, but it was soon discovered 
that the embargo resolution could not be put into operation 
against treaty-breaking Japan without making the United States 
also a treaty-breaker. The Japanese-American commercial agree- 
ment of r911 stood in the way; so for the time being the 
project had to be abandoned.” 

The hearings before the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations came to an end on May 8. In the meantime the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs also conducted hearings from 
April 11 to May 2 on sixteen bills and resolutions which had 
been referred to it. Three of these measures were identical 
with the proposals laid before the Senate by Messrs. Pittman, 
Thomas and Nye. Four proposals providing for special em- 
bargoes were aimed directly at Japan. Two of these mentioned 
that country by name; another banned the export of scrap iron 
and steel (of which Japan was the chief purchaser) ; and an- 
other laid an embargo on exports of military equipment to any 
country guilty of bombing civilian populations from the air, 
as Japan had been doing on a large scale in China. Two bills 





provision that we should sell arms in time of war only to those nations that 
can pay cash and carry off the goods relegates the foreign policy of this country 
to a very low point of the grossest materialism. As a piece of legislation repre- 
senting any permanent policy it is a fake.” Two months later, however, the author 
of these words was supporting a neutrality measure embodying the cash-and- 
carry plan. Cf. New York Herald Tribune, June 2, 1939. 

19 Congressional Record, 6759, April 27, 1939. 

15 New York Times, April 28, 1939. 

17 See below, p. 91. 
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provided for retaining the cash-and-carry provisions as per- 
manent elements in the Neutrality Act, and two sought the 
repeal of the entire act. Another bill provided for a broadening 
of the arms embargo by applying it to all “materials of war” 
instead of to ammunition and lethal weapons only, and still 
another called for a complete embargo on all exports to 
belligerents.’® 


3. A Change in Public Sentiment 


The hearings on neutrality legislation held in previous years 
had thrown up a lot of discussion about the extent of discre- 
tionary power that should be vested in the President in the 
administration of the law. The isolationists had sought to 
make the legal provisions mandatory so far as possible, on the 
theory that by tying the hands of the President they would 
reduce the risk of “involvement.”’® The same distrust of the 
Executive was voiced at the hearings in 1939, but much of the 
discussion of this point was merely a repetition of old matter. 
The originality and vigor of the debate were reserved for pro- 
posals to repeal the arms embargo—a feature of the law which 
most members of Congress had hitherto taken for granted. 

The first neutrality law—that of 1935—was enacted at a 
time when the country was being flooded with outpourings 
from Senator Nye and his Munitions Investigating Committee, 
designed to prove that the munitions traffic was responsible in 
large measure for the entrance of the United States into the 
World War.*° Such was the currency of this idea in those days 
that it seemed logical to forbid arms traffic with belligerent 
nations as a way to insure peace. But the effects of the Nye 
investigation gradually wore off or were offset by the findings 
of impartial research. What is more to the point, the Nye sys- 
tem of how to stay “neutral,” expressed in the arms embargo 
law, was tested not so much against the sounding board of a 
lecture platform as against damnable events in Ethiopia, Spain 

18 Hearings, House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 618-636. 


19Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1936, 137-144; 1937, 45-48. 
20 Tbid., 1936, 109-128. 
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and the Far East. In no instance did the law meet the claims 
of its sponsors, and many now believed that the country would 
be better off without it. The only provision which had won 
virtually unanimous approval was that which established a Na- 
tional Munitions Control Board, empowered to regulate export 
trade in war materials by requiring their manufacturers, ex- 
porters and importers to register and conduct their business 
under government license.*? 

Undoubtedly those who now advocated the repeal or modi- 
fication of the arms embargo believed that this procedure would 
be conducive to peace and therefore of fundamental benefit to 
their own country. Undoubtedly, too, they believed that such a 
step would be an effective method of serving notice that the 
United States was with the democracies in spirit and was ready 
to exert her influence on their behalf. That public opinion was 
aligned with these views seemed to be indicated by a Gallup 
poll in April on the question whether the law should be 
amended to permit the sale of munitions to Great Britain and 
France in the event of a war. Of the votes recorded, 57 per cent 
were in the affirmative.” 


4. The Question of Cash-and-Carry 


With a score of new measures before it, none of which had 
received the official sanction of the Administration, Congress 
still marked time. In the House of Representatives there were 
so many divergent opinions in both parties that the Republican 
minority made no effort to unite on a single policy.** The cash- 
and-carry section of the existing law was due to expire at mid- 
night on May 1, but as that date approached, a last-hour effort 
to extend the life of this section was abandoned. In the Senate 
Chairman Pittman, presumably with the President's approval, 
issued a fiat of ‘no stop-gap legislation,” and thus put the 
quietus on an isolationist bloc which was trying to corral 
enough pledges to insure the reénactment of the entire existing 


*1 Hearings, Senate Committee, House Committee, passim. 
22 Cf, Appendix IV (4). 
*8 New York Times, April 8, 1939. 
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legislation for another year. ‘The present act is too deficient 
to be continued any longer than we have to,” said Senator 
Pittman, and in this statement he was virtually repeating what 
Mr. Roosevelt had said in January.** 

With the expiration of cash-and-carry on May 1, the neu- 
trality law became still more unsatisfactory. Theoretically the 
situation of Great Britain and France was now rendered worse, 
since theoretically, because of their control of the seas, they 
would have enjoyed certain advantages if the previous restric- 
tions had remained in force. But since Germany, under the ex- 
pected blockade, would be cut off from the seas anyway, it 
could make little difference to her if American conditions of 
purchase were altered. She could probably draw on American 
sources only to a limited extent in any case. 

Dissatisfaction at home with the state of the law sprang 
from the fact that while American opinion—in the majority— 
wanted the cash-and-carry provisions to remain, here they were 
gone! And at a time when the majority of people wanted the 
arms embargo removed, here it was still in the law! The whole 
business was rendered even more anomalous by the failure of 
the Administration to apply the act to the undeclared war in 
China. If war were to break out in Europe at some uncertain 
future date, as then seemed probable, the United States govern- 
ment would find itself forced to ban the sale of arms to Great 
Britain and France while allowing sales to Japan, already of- 
ficially regarded in Washington as an aggressor and a treaty- 
breaker, and potentially an ally of Germany. On the other 
hand, if the President should seek to escape this conclusion 
by extending the embargo to the belligerents in the Far East, 
he would not only inflict an injury on China but he might drive 
Japan into a direct military alliance with the dictators. It was 
as Clear as daylight at noon that the several possible procedures 
were all distasteful, both to the Administration and to the great 
majority of the people of the United States. Senator Nye’s 


*4 New York Herald Tribune, April 11, May 1; New York Times, April 19, 
1939. 
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neutrality enthusiasms of the past four years had brought the 
government to the point where almost any action—or even 
inaction—might be construed by some foreign powers as un- 
neutral. The whole thing was just one sorry mess. 


5. The Administration’s Program 


It was not until May 27 that the Administration disclosed 
its hand in the matter of new legislation. On that date Secre- 
tary Hull sent identical letters to Messrs. Pittman and Bloom, 
respectively chairman and acting chairman of the Senate and 
House committees on foreign relations, recommending legis- 
lation in accord with these specific proposals: 

1. Elimination of the existing arms embargo. 

2. Barring in wartime of United States ships from desig- 
nated combat zones. 

3. Restriction of travel by United States citizens in combat 
areas. 

4. Revival of the cash-and-carry system and its extension 
to all trade with belligerents (including that in arms, 
ammunition and implements of war). 

5. Retention of existing restrictions on loans and credits 
to belligerents. 

6. Regulation of the solicitation and collection of funds 
on behalf of belligerents. 

7. Continuance of the National Munitions Control Board, 
with its licensing system for foreign traffic in arms.”° 

In submitting this outline Mr. Hull expressed the conviction 
that the legislation “should conform, so far as possible, to tra- 
ditional concepts of international law adhered to by this gov- 
ernment.”” There was no requirement under international law, 
he said, that a neutral nation should embargo any articles des- 
tined for belligerents; and if embargoes were intended to keep 
the country out of war “the logical thing to do would be to 
make our embargo all-inclusive.” A nation at war, he continued, 
was just as anxious to keep cotton, petroleum or other useful 
products from an enemy as it was to keep guns and airplanes 

*5 Department of State, Press Releases, XX, 477, June 3, 1939. 
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from reaching him. A complete embargo, however, would be 
ruinous to the country’s economic life, and experience had 
shown that a special embargo, rigidly imposed on any class or 
group of exports, including arms, was “undesirable.” 

Two days later Representative Bloom introduced in the 
House a joint resolution embodying Secretary Hull’s recom- 
mendations.** The measure immediately became the target for 
isolationist attacks in that body. Representative Fish declared 
that the practical result of the proposed program “would be to 
make the United States the slaughterhouse and arsenal for 
arms, ammunition and implements of war for all nations, and 
particularly for Great Britain, which controls the seas.””** After 
such a start, it began to look as if the new measure would be 
too controversial for tired Congressmen to handle. They had 
already sat in session for five months, and they were fidgeting 
to clear the decks of a lot of pending routine legislation during 
the next fortnight and adjourn before the heat of a Washing- 
ton summer settled down on them. On May 31, however, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called the Democratic leaders of both houses 
into conference and insisted that Congress be kept in session 
until the resolution was dealt with. While deferring to the 
President’s wishes, the leaders showed no zest for a longer 
session, particularly one in which Congress had been com- 
manded by the White House to deal with the subject of neu- 
trality. They feared that the President’s program would be bad 
for party harmony, and that if Congress were to adjourn with 
the Democratic members at loggerheads an unfortunate im- 
pression would be left on the country. Threats of a filibuster 
when the measure reached the Senate were already heard, and 
shortly thereafter Senator Nye announced that twenty-one Sen- 
ators had signed a declaration of principles in direct opposition 
to the Administration’s proposals.” 

The neutrality measure was referred from the floor of the 
House to its Committee on Foreign Affairs. At once two Re- 


26 Department of State, Press Releases, XX, 476, June 3, 1939. 
2? Congressional Record, 8881, May 29, 1939. 

28 Ibid., 9101, May 31, 1939. 

2° New York Times, June 16, 1939. 
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publican members of that body, Representatives Vorys of Ohio 
and Schiffler of West Virginia, sought to include a provision in 
it for an embargo on arms, thereby destroying the gist of the 
bill. In cheap fashion Representative Bloom was accused in this 
same committee of trying to turn out a bill as a present to King 
George when he paid a visit to the Capitol on the following 
day.*° Representative Tinkham of Massachusetts, true to form, 
reminded his colleagues that King George VI and Queen Eliza- 
beth of England were then the guests of the President and 
asked whether this first visit, like the first visit of Edward VII 
to the Czar of all the Russias in 1908, did not “signify and 
confirm an entente of military understanding.’ 

The departure of royalty caused a shortage of smart quips 
and Congress resumed its work on being told by its leaders 
that it could act more wisely on the matter now than at a later 
date if a war were then in progress. On June 13 the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, by a vote of twelve Democrats 
to eight Republicans (with three Democrats and two Republi- 
cans abstaining) reported the Bloom resolution favorably to 
the House. There the measure was debated for four days, and 
during the discussion a number of votes were taken on pro- 
posed amendments.** Representative Tinkham’s motion to re- 
commit and thus to bury the measure was rejected, but only by 
a margin of two votes. Following this narrow escape the Ad- 
ministration actually met with defeat by another two-vote 
margin, when the House adopted an amendment—previously 
turned down in committee but now reoffered on the floor by 
Representative Vorys—retaining the embargo on the shipment 
of arms and ammunition to nations at war. He proposed no 
embargo, however, on implements of war, as had been the case 
in previous legislation, but the sale of such goods to belliger- 
ents could be made only on a cash-and-carry basis. Secretary 
Hull made a direct appeal to the House leaders for the elimina- 
tion of this amendment, but in the ensuing manoeuvres three 


8° New York Times, June 8, 1939. 
31 Congressional Record, 9507, June 7, 1939. 
52 Ibid., 11233 ff. June 27, 1939. 
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more votes were taken, all of which sustained Vorys against 
Hull. Several minor changes were also voted, curtailing the 
President’s discretion in certain contingencies. One of these 
innovations, offered by Representative Barton of New York, 
permitted Congress as well as the President to declare the ex- 
istence of a state of war between or among foreign nations in 
order to bring the restrictions of the law into operation. With 
these amendments, the resolution was passed on June 30 by 
a vote of 200 to 188. 

For the Administration the retention of the arms embargo 
by the House of Representatives was a distinct setback. Do- 
mestic politics and the increasing menace of war overseas both 
played a part in this outcome. The repeated insistence by spokes- 
men for the Administration that the dangerous situation in 
Europe demanded speedy action by Congress produced an ef- 
fect quite different from what was intended. Recalling the Pres- 
ident’s messages to Hitler and Mussolini, and at the same time 
being warned of the possibility of an immediate explosion of 
the Danzig or Corridor powder-kegs, Congress tended more 
and more to shy away from proposals which would give the 
Administration a freer hand. Nor was this distrust of the Ex- 
ecutive allayed when, a few days after the Bloom resolution 
reached the Senate, the President expressed the opinion that its 
amendment by the House forbidding cash-and-carry sales of 
arms and ammunition to victims of aggression had increased 
the danger of another war by creating an impression in the 
dictator states that the people of the United States were not 
wholeheartedly supporting his efforts to throw the country’s 
influence on the side of the democracies. The Senate stiffened. 
Mr. Roosevelt stiffened too. And on the following day, being 
told that a coalition was forming in the upper house to kill 
the measure by a filibuster, the President announced his readi- 
ness to fight to a finish, even if it took all summer. 


6. The Revolt of the Senate 


The prospects for sympathetic consideration of the Admin- 
istration’s plan in the Senate were even less favorable than in 
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the House. There had already been bitter battle over a number 
of other Administration proposals, and relations with the White 
House were more strained than at any time since the fight pre- 
cipitated by the President over the make-up of the Supreme 
Court. Indeed, echoes from this controversy could sometimes be 
clearly identified during the session. Moreover, in the Demo- 
cratic primaries, some months before, the President had at- 
tempted to “purge” from the party those Senators seeking 
reélection who had helped destroy his Supreme Court scheme. 
Yet in spite of the efforts of the President’s political aides to 
bring about their defeat, all these Senators had been returned 
to Washington in the November election. Two of them were 
members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and this 
fact may or may not have had a bearing on the fate of the 
neutrality measure when it was referred to that body on July 
5. Six days later the committee, by a vote of 12 to 11, put off 
all further consideration of this and any other proposals to 
revise the Neutrality Act until the next session of Congress. 
Five Democrats joined the seven Republican members of the 
committee in voting for postponement, and among the five were 
two who had escaped the President’s axe in the last elections.** 
It was perhaps merely a coincidence that when the Administra- 
tion needed only one more vote in order to obtain a favorable 
report by the committee, the two members who were not al- 
ready committed for or against the measure and who finally 
voted for postponement were those upon whom the White 
House had publicly visited its wrath. Both Democratic and Re- 
publican editorial writers who were urging the repeal of the 
arms embargo absolved these Senators of any desire to ‘get 
even,” but the New York Herald Tribune came pretty close to 
the line when it deemed it natural that they should oppose the 
President’s demand for more power “because they know better 
than most other Americans what happens when a President is 
tempted to ape the dictators.’’** 


83 These were Senators Gillette of Iowa and George of Georgia, who had 
previously been reported as undecided. The three other Democrats—Clark of 
Missouri, Van Nuys of Indiana and Reynolds of North Carolina—had already 
registered their opposition to some portions of the Administration’s program. 

84 New York Herald Tribune, July 12, 1939. 
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The Senate committee’s action was not well liked in the 
United States. The Administration’s bill, when brought before 
the House in May, had met with a favorable press reception 
in all parts of the country.*° There was general agreement that 
the existing law was inadequate, and many commentators spoke 
of it as “only half a law’’ with cash-and-carry eliminated. Satis- 
faction over the action in the Senate appeared principally in 
Rome and Berlin. The democratic powers felt disappointed that 
the existing legislation had not been changed, while the dic- 
tators were pleased to note the unresponsiveness of Congress to 
a President whose sympathies, they had reason to believe, were 
not with themselves. General Goering’s National Zeitung, how- 
ever, gave warning that the contest over the law was “by no 
means finished yet,” and the generally restrained tone of the 
Nazi press was believed to indicate a desire not to embarrass 
the American isolationists by applauding them too lustily.*° 
The London Times, meanwhile, was doubtful ‘‘whether any 
neutrality legislation will be of much effect either way,” since 
the attitude of the United States, if war should come, “will 
depend upon the occasion, the causes and the course of the war, 
and American feeling upon the issues involved.”** Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, however, failed to share this feeling. In a signed 
article in the New York Herald Tribune he said that “the re- 
jection of President Roosevelt's neutrality proposals could 
not have come at a more untimely moment,” and that although 
the decision was “perfectly reasonable,” it might be ‘‘a potent 
factor in bringing about what all American citizens most desire 
to prevent and have a serious interest in preventing.’** 

In spite of the almost prohibitive action taken by Congress, 
President Roosevelt was still determined to carry on the fight. 
On July 14 he sent a special message stating that “for the cause 


85 The House Committee on Foreign Affairs reprinted over fifty editorials, 
all favorable, from Democratic, Republican and Independent newspapers in 
twenty-three states. Cf. Editorials submitted to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs . . . Relative to the Neutrality Act of 1939. 

36 New York World Telegram, July 13, 1939. 

57 Times (London), July 13, 1939. 

88 New York Herald Tribune, July 14, 1939. At this time Great Britain and 
France were endeavoring to conclude an alliance with Soviet Russia; hence 
the “untimeliness” of any sort of setback to their interests. 
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of peace and in the interest of American neutrality and se- 
curity, it is highly advisable that the Congress should take cer- 
tain much-needed action.’’*® With the message he submitted 
a statement by Secretary Hull summarizing the points on which 
there was agreement and those on which there was disagree- 
ment. In the latter category the arms embargo held first place, 
and Mr. Hull endeavored to show that this portion of the ex- 
isting law was incompatible with strict impartiality toward all 
belligerents; that it actually encouraged war and was ‘directly 
prejudicial to the highest interests and to the peace and security 
of the United States.’’*° 

The Senate, however, was in no mood to yield to the Presi- 
dent’s importunities. Only a few days before Mr. Roosevelt 
sent his persistent message, thirty-four of its members had held 
a meeting and had pledged themselves to fight to the finish 
for the retention of the embargo provisions. They had also ap- 
pointed a committee to get a still larger number of Senators to 
agree to postpone further action until the next session. On the 
night of July 18 the President and Secretary Hull conferred at 
the White House with the leaders of both major parties in the 
Senate in an effort to bring a disagreeable controversy to a 
satisfactory conclusion. Both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull laid 
emphasis on the alarming nature of the reports they were re- 
ceiving from abroad; but some of the Senators, especially Sen- 
ator Borah, who claimed to have excellent private sources of 
information, were not persuaded. After three hours of discus- 
sion, during which it was repeatedly asserted that a majority 
of the Senate would oppose any action for the time being on 
matters of foreign policy, the President was finally convinced 
that further insistence on his part would be futile. At midnight, 
therefore, the conference being over, the White House issued 
a statement that the majority and minority spokesmen for the 
Senate were agreed that present action on neutrality legisla- 


89 Congressional Record, 12721, July 14; Department of State, Bulletin, I, 
43 ff., July 15, 1939. 

*° Congressional Record, 12721, July 14; Department of State, Bulletin, I 
43 ff., July 15, 1939. 
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tion was impossible, but that the matter would be taken up 
early in the next session.** 


7. The President's Reaction 


This decision represented the most serious setback that the 
Administration had received from Congress during the whole 
session. Although the President did not approve the Bloom 
bill as it passed the House and had hoped to induce the Senate 
to eliminate the unwelcome amendments, he would have pre- 
ferred the amended measure to no legislation at all. Indeed, 
the Bloom bill would not have been wholly distasteful, because 
in it the embargo which the House adopted was not extended 
to implements of war and presumably would not have affected 
the export of airplanes, airplane engines and accessory parts. 
These were the war materials of which Great Britain and France 
were in greatest need. No new law was enacted, however, and 
the legislation still in effect would bar such orders once a war 
had begun. So, too, with respect to the shipment of orders al- 
ready placed. There were apprehensions, therefore, overseas as 
well as at home, that the inaction of Congress might tempt 
the dictators to strike quickly if they intended to strike at all. 
There were reports in Washington that Secretary Hull had 
repeatedly warned members of Congress, in private talks, 
that “Hitler will march in September—unless we pass this 
legislation.” 

Congress adjourned on August 5, leaving the country with 
only half of its former neutrality law. The President put it 
more picturesquely—though perhaps his figure of speech was 
colored by his own convictions—that the country had been left 
only half-clad in neutrality protection if war should come. But 
in his opinion more was at stake than an embargo on arms. 
He criticized the Senate for gambling on the chance of no war 
during 1939 and for depriving him of a weapon with which to 
fight for world peace. Both the President and his opponents 
undoubtedly believed that their program and policy would help 
to keep the country out of the next war. The isolationist group 
41 New York Times, July 19, 1939. 
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insisted that the sale of arms to the belligerent nations was a 
sure and straight road to “involvement,” while the Adminis- 
tration’s spokesmen maintained that a refusal to sell supplies 
for the defense of peaceably disposed nations would not only 
encourage the aggressors but would possibly aid them to a 
victory which would result in their menacing the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Viewed in its entirety, the case was more complicated than 
the foregoing outline would suggest. Most members of Con- 
gress are disposed to think in domestic terms even on inter- 
national questions, and this was no exceptional instance. To a 
large number of them support or disapproval of the arms em- 
bargo was equivalent to registering their opposition or their 
adherence to Roosevelt's foreign policies as a whole, including 
those which they feared might eventually get the nation into 
the European cockpit. They chose—the majority of them—to 
challenge the policy of the Administration. The situation bore 
some resemblance to that of 1919-1920, when the Senate was 
debating the adherence of the United States to the League of 
Nations, and when to many Senators the League and “Wil- 
sonism”’ were synonymous. Then, as in 1939, domestic politics 
played an important rdle in the outcome. Some members of 
Congress disclosed what was really on their minds when they 
stated that they were opposed to neutrality revision for the 
time being but would vote for it if war actually came. In other 
words, they would vote to give the President additional powers 
only in the event of a national emergency. During the last two 
months of the session the President had encountered similar 
Opposition to various parts of his domestic program. The issues 
were further complicated by the frequent intrusion of the third 
term bogey, and the suspicion entertained by many a sober in- 
dividual that behind the Administration’s insistence on a freer 
hand in shaping foreign policy and an extension of authority 
for dealing with domestic problems lay schemes for using these 
powers to obtain another four years in office. Whether or not 
there was the slightest basis in fact for such assumptions and 
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allegations, it is certain that they had their share in shaping 
the course of national legislation during the summer of 1939. 


8. A Move Against Japan 


As if ashamed of its failure to do anything to check aggres- 
sion and desirous of making amends, the Senate now suddenly 
swung its attention to a proposal for an embargo on the export 
of war materials to Japan, which had been before it since April 
but which had been put aside because of its apparent conflict 
with an existing commercial treaty.** On July 14, three days 
after voting to postpone action on all neutrality legislation, 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations asked Secretary 
Hull for an official opinion whether the proposed embargo 
would violate treaty obligations toward Japan. The reply was 
that it would. Secretary Hull indicated, however, that the Ad- 
ministration would not object to the adoption of a resolution 
lately offered by Senator Vandenberg of Michigan requesting 
the President to give Japan the required six months’ notice 
of the government’s intention to denounce the treaty. When 
the committee met on July 26 the Democratic majority was 
reluctant to follow this suggestion, possibly because the plan 
had originated with a Republican Senator with avowed Presi- 
dential aspirations. It sparred for time, therefore, and decided 
to ask the Department of State for additional information on 
the situation in the Far East before acting. This would mean the 
postponement of a decision until January, and the consequent 
extension of the life of the treaty until June, 1940, at least. 
The President and Secretary Hull thereupon took matters into 
their own hands, as they had a legal right to do, and on the 
evening of the same day the Department of State dispatched a 
note to the Japanese Ambassador informing him of the desire 
of the United States government that the treaty be terminated 
in accordance with the prescribed procedure.** 

The dramatic suddenness of this stroke removed a legislative 
impasse and restored some of the prestige which the Adminis- 


*2 Cf. also Chapter X. 
48 Cf. Appendix VII (a). 
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tration had lost a fortnight before when Congress repudiated 
its neutrality program. But it did not lessen Mr. Roosevelt's 
anxieties. “I am certain of one thing,” said his secretary, Stephen 
Early, ‘‘and that is that from the time of adjournment until 
January, when Congress meets again, the President will pray 


as never before in his life that there will be no new crisis in 
Europe.” 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
TWENTY THOUSAND MILLIONS FOR ARMAMENTS 


ParT of the support for striking the arms embargo provisions 
out of the Neutrality Act came from the conviction that some 
of the great powers had been prompted to speed up their own 
rearmament activities when they realized that if war should 
finally come they would be barred from obtaining needed mili- 
tary supplies in the United States. Although the armaments race 
could not be attributed wholly, or even mainly, to a single 
statute, there were those who regarded the act as a contributory 
influence. They had the feeling that whatever accelerated fur- 
ther arming tended also to accelerate war. Another argument 
for doing away with the embargo grew out of the revelation in 
official reports that Germany had obtained a large quantity of 
ammunition and other war materials by her forceful annexation 
of Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, and that she had thus placed 
the democratic powers under an extreme handicap in their ef- 
forts to match the strength of the dictators gun for gun. It was 
argued, therefore, that if the United States were to legalize the 
sale of munitions to belligerents she would help to offset this 
handicap after war broke out; and in correcting the unbalance 
would be taking action which might be described as neutral." 

It is true that expenditures the world over in preparation for 
war began to expand rapidly about the time that Congress en- 
acted the Neutrality Law of 1935; but there is no ground for 
assuming that there was any direct causal relation between these 
two developments. Both the act and the increase in military 
expenditures were apparently due to a realization that the agen- 
cies for collective security were impotent to safeguard peace. 
In 1935, as the nations of Europe began to forge more weapons 

1Cf. New York Times, June 16, 1939. 
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for the war they feared, the Congress of the United States, in 
the last weary hours of an eight-month session, hastily impro- 
vised a shelter which it hoped might prove to be bomb-proof. 


1. The Peak of Preparedness 


During the six years from 1928 to 1933 inclusive, world ex- 
penditures on armament had remained almost stationary at an 
annual figure of approximately $4,000,000,000.” They started 
to increase in 1934 with the failure of the disarmament efforts 
at Geneva; and in the following year, when Hitler served notice 
that his Reich had been rearming and would continue to rearm 
and Mussolini invaded Ethiopia, outlays on war account began 
to rise by leaps and bounds.* Between 1934 and 1937 they 
vaulted from $5,000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000. Thereafter 
all estimates of funds set aside for these purposes were subject 
to an increasing margin of error, chiefly because of the book- 
keeping practices of the totalitarian governments. The Reich 
published no figures of expenditures whatsoever. Italy provided 
for most of her military needs in a special budget which was 
not made public. The Soviet Union gave out some data lumped 
under the head of “Defense,” while carrying under other head- 
ings various expenditures which were actually for defensive 
purposes. Moreover, because of the wide variation between the 
official and the actual value of the ruble, the conversion of 
Soviet figures into dollars offered further chances of error. 
Among the authoritarian powers, Japan alone announced the 
amount of her military and naval estimates in both the ordi- 
nary and the supplementary budgets; but here too it was dif- 
ficult to compare the burdens of these charges with those borne 
by the Western democracies because of the different income 
standards of the Japanese people and the wide discrepancy be- 
tween the internal and external purchasing power of the Japa- 
nese currency. 

As the military disbursements of the great powers grew, the 
totals became more and more conjectural. Estimates for 1938, 


2 These sums are expressed in gold currency of the old parity. 
3The League of Nations Armaments Year-Book, 1935, 944. 
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for example, ranged from $15,000,000,000 to $18,000,000,000.4 
Each succeeding year since 1934 had brought a new shattering 
of all peace-time precedents, until in 1939 there was no longer 
peace in Europe. The plans for further expansion of land, sea 
and air forces and equipment, which were being elaborated at 
the beginning of that year, eclipsed anything the world had 
seen since the Great War was at its height. It is safe to say that 
in the first part of 1939, before the outbreak of war in Europe, 
the world’s annual bill for the cost of past and future wars 
was running at a rate well in excess of twenty thousand mil- 
lion dollars. 

Every important power, including the United States, was re- 
doubling its efforts in order to be ready for the conflict which 
those very efforts were perhaps helping to make inevitable. 
New factories were rising for the manufacture of aircraft, can- 
non and ammunition. New warships, in five different categories, 
were on the ways; and blueprints were being drawn for other 
ships still more formidable. New military highways and stra- 
tegic railways, more powerful frontier defenses, air-raid shel- 
ters by the thousands, bombing and scouting planes also by the 
thousands, and gas-masks by the millions were under construc- 
tion. Training schools were established to increase the efficiency 
of the military personnel. Voluntary organizations were set up 
to promote the defense of civilian populations, no longer safe 
even when far from the battle lines. Huge stocks of essential 
commodities were gathered and stored against the day when 
war would come. Roads and fields were equipped with tank 
barriers, and bridges and harbors were mined to repel invasion. 
Concrete pill-boxes, bristling with machine guns, dotted the 
terrain over which an enemy might try to advance. Anti-aircraft 
guns were mounted at vulnerable points as fast as the factories 
could supply them. Warships were sent from their home bases 
to stations where they might soon be needed. 

To meet the cost of this military effort taxes had been in- 
creased to a point where they were incredibly heavy; yet by the 

*The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 119-120. 
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early part of 1939 all the budgets of all the chief nations of 
the world were badly out of balance—perhaps irretrievably so, 
even then. Germany and France were said to be spending 
something like 20 per cent of their national income for arma- 
ment; Japan and Italy possibly as much as 30 per cent, and 
Great Britain perhaps 14 per cent.° About one-half of the total 
expenditures of these nations went into preparations for war, 
and approximately a fourth more went to defray the cost of 
past wars. When to these items was added the cost of servicing 
the non-military debt, it appeared that only about one-fifth of 
what was spent was being devoted to current peace-time gov- 
ernment activities. Obviously the outlays for military purposes 
could be recaptured only in part by taxation. In its annual re- 
port, published in May, 1939, the Bank for International Set- 
tlements estimated that nations of the world were currently 
going into debt at the rate of a billion dollars a month, chiefly 
through borrowings for armament.® 

From the short-range economic standpoint, however, the 
effect of these expenditures was not unfavorable. Standards of 
living were raised to some extent and unemployment was di- 
minished. German newspapers, for example, were carrying 
whole pages of advertisements by private employers for skilled 
workers to replace those drawn by the government into muni- 
tions industries. But the long-run effects of this condition of 
“near war” would be anything but good. The results, as Mr. 
John G. Winant, Director of the International Labour Office 
at Geneva, pointed out, would not be so terrible in immediate 
destruction as those of actual warfare, but they would be some- 
what similar “in a slower though no less certain way.’ Whether 
it was to be war or near-war, much of the present world’s 
wealth and human effort was being diverted from productive 
into sterile if not actually destructive operations. It was even 
conceivable that the continuation of defense expenditures at 
the existing rate would, in the end, bring extreme hardship to 


5 Estimates by M. Louis Marlio, a French industrialist, in a paper submitted 
to the International Chamber of Commerce at Copenhagen in June, 1939. 
® Bank for International Settlements, Annual Report, 1939, 17. 
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workers in the lower economic groups.” Once moving at full 
speed, the war industries could not slacken their pace without 
causing serious maladjustment in the national economy. The 
reabsorption of workers by peacetime industries would give 
rise to new problems, and the gravity of the situation would 
be intensified by the fact that similar conditions would exist 


among so many of the great nations whose chief activity had 
been preparation for war. 


2. Farewell to Arms Limitation 


At the beginning of 1939, in spite of the furious orgy of 
spending for munitions, some vestiges of restrictions on rearma- 
ment were still to be found. Strange to relate, they all applied 
to Germany and thus far they had been duly observed. How- 
ever, even before the year 1938 had ended, there had been 
strong indications that these remaining limitations would soon 
go by the board. 

The Anglo-German Naval Treaty of June 18, 1935, had 
given the Reich eventual parity with Great Britain in sub- 
marine tonnage, but Germany had agreed to keep her ratio at 
45 per cent of the British total unless “a situation should arise” 
in which she felt compelled to build more.® Evidently a “situ- 
ation” had arisen, although its nature was not revealed by any 
official statement; for late in 1938 the Berlin government an- 
nounced its intention to seek parity with the British as the 
treaty allowed. Under its terms Germany might also build five 
heavy (Class A) cruisers, but she had consented to build no 
more than the three she had already projected if no further 
ships of this class were laid down by any other power. In her 
new naval agreement with Great Britain of July, 1937, Ger- 
many had retained her right to this additional cruiser tonnage, 
but had shown moderation in agreeing not to begin construc- 
tion before 1942, unless “special circumstances” should neces- 
sitate a speeding-up of the program. The “special circum- 
stances” arose in 1938, when the Soviet Union announced plans 


7 International Labour Office, Annual Report, 1939. 
SThe United States in World Affairs, 1934-5, 235-237. 
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for laying down seven heavy cruisers. The German government 
thereupon made up its mind to convert two light cruisers then 
building into Class A type by arming them with 8-inch instead 
of 6-inch guns.° 

On December 30, 1938, conversations took place in Berlin 
between British and German naval experts, at which the latter 
were urged to refrain from action which might intensify naval 
rivalries. The communiqué from the British Foreign Office 
stated that the proceedings were conducted in “‘a most friendly 
atmosphere” and that the Germans would give a definite reply 
in due course. On January 18 the Germans gave that reply, and 
on February 2 Berlin and London announced simultaneously 
that the Reich would gradually increase her submarine tonnage 
to equality with the British and would convert two light cruisers 
into the heavier type."® 

In making both these decisions Germany was clearly within 
her treaty rights, since the determination of the special circum- 
stances which would justify the enlargement of her fleet was 
in her own hands. But whereas the placing of heavier guns on 
two cruisers was of relatively minor importance, the revised 
submarine program was a serious affair. German U-boats, 
though only 45 per cent of the British in tonnage, were already 
about equal to them in numbers.’ Germany could double the 
present number of her small-size ships and thus attain double 
the number of the British without violating her agreement not 
to exceed the British in tonnage parity.” And this to an island 
people dependent even for their food on sea-borne traffic was 
an ominous prospect. 

The Reich press carried the routine amount of well-prepared 
explanation as soon as the government announced its program. 
Especially interesting, in view of subsequent developments, was 

®Times (London), January 4, February 3, 1939. 

10 New York Times, February 3, 1939. 

11 At the beginning of the year the British had 55 in service and 18 building, 
xP yo of 73; while the Germans had 60 in service and 11 building, a total 
of 71. 


12 The average British submarine was of 1,040 tons displacement, compared 
with 440 tons for the German craft. 
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an article in General Goering’s National Zeitung, published in 
Essen, indicating that the decision had been prompted by the 
threat of aggression from Russia. The article stated that the 
Soviet Union had at least 160 submarines, or twice as many 
as Great Britain, yet Germany, though much nearer to Russia, 
had only 45 per cent of the British submarine strengh to meet 
this ‘‘menace.’’** Other newspapers in the Reich placed much 
emphasis on rearmament by the United States and linked this 
with the decision in Washington to create an Atlantic fleet and 
to hold the manoeuvres of the entire fleet in the Caribbean in 
1939.'* These comments were duly noted in the American 
press, but they aroused little interest. It was true that U-boats 
had visited the coasts of the United States in the summer of 
1918 and had destroyed a substantial amount of shipping; but 
there were none in the German navy just then that could dupli- 
cate these feats, and until there were and the two countries 
seemed likely to go to war, the situation could be viewed 
calmly.® 

Meanwhile, even though Germany proposed to build more 
submarines and to obtain her full quota of heavy cruisers, she 
was still far from being a free agent in the matter of naval 
construction. Under the terms of her agreements with Great 
Britain her submarine tonnage might not exceed that of the 
British and her tonnage of vessels of other types was limited 
to 35 per cent of what the British naval authorities chose to 
build. These restrictions were soon to disappear; for as stated 
elsewhere, the Fiihrer, in his half-violent, half-humorous speech 
before the Reichstag on April 28, announced his unilateral 
abrogation of the treaty of 1935.’® Thus in fact, if not in law, 
Germany got rid of all quantitative limitations on her navy 
and freed herself to enter the race with the other powers on 
a go-as-you-please basis. It was a far call, however, from tear- 
ing up a treaty to the attainment of actual parity with Great 
Britain or the United States, if such a purpose were really 


18 Quoted in Times (London), January 3, 1939. 
14 New York Times, January 1, 1939. 

18 New York Herald Tribune, January 2, 1939. 
26 See above, Chapter III. 
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contemplated. For Germany had launched her second 35,000-ton 
battleship only a few weeks before the Chancellor’s speech. 
The two English-speaking nations had a long head start, and 
to come abreast of them, even if they should not quicken the 
pace of their present construction, would have been the work 
of at least a decade. 


3. Air Rivalries 


Hanging over all the nations of Europe, the strong as well 
as the weak, and coloring in some degree their domestic as 
well as their foreign policies, was a pervading sense of Ger- 
many’s supremacy in the air. For some time before Hitler’s 
rise to power Germany had been slowly and secretly develop- 
ing the nucleus of an effective air arm. In the early 1920's 
her laboratories had experimented, and on the basis of their 
findings new planes were designed. These were manufactured 
and put to use in nearby countries, from which they could be 
flown on short notice to the Reich. Many planes which to out- 
ward appearance were commercial craft were so constructed 
that they could be quickly converted into fighting machines. 

These operations could not be kept completely under cover, 
and in consequence there were recurrent crops of alarmist stories 
about the number and deadly effectiveness of the German air 
force. As early as 1934, before rearmament had begun in 
earnest, such experienced publicists as Wickham Steed and 
Winston Churchill were convinced that the Reich had secretly 
acquired a force of 2,000 planes.'’ And by 1936, when the race 
to arm was well under way, stories were current in Great Britain 
and were widely believed that Germany had 20,000 military 
planes ready to leave the ground.’* As the public became better 
informed concerning the heavy cost of building, manning and 
maintaining even a moderate-sized air force, and learned a 
little also about the speedy obsolescence of air equipment, the 
fantastic stories of Germany's achievements in air armament 


17 The United States in World Affairs, 1934-5, 215. 


18 Tbid., 1936, 91-92. It is now believed that this figure was from five to ten 
times the actual number. 
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ceased to gain such wide credence. Nevertheless a fixed idea 
of her supremacy remained, and was responsible, in part, for 
the British and French capitulation at Munich. 

The German leaders naturally did nothing to dispel the 
mystery which cloaked their preparations for aerial warfare, 
for it was paying big dividends. At the beginning of 1939 
common report placed the number of German fighting planes 
at 10,000, or about one-half the number mentioned in the wild 
rumors of three years before; and this in spite of the fact that 
in the meantime the air equipment of the Reich had certainly 
increased by a substantial amount. Even this deflated figure, 
however, appears to have been too large by a considerable 
margin. Careful estimates by British aeronautic experts placed 
the number of German first-line planes at 4,200 and the entire 
effective fighting outfit at from 5,500 to 6,000.’ This meant 
that Hitler’s air force at the beginning of 1939 was, roughly, 
about 50 per cent larger than the British. In the output of new 
planes Germany held about the same relative advantage. The 
British at that time were thought to be producing nearly 400 
planes a month. The German authorities were reported as 
boasting an output of double this figure, but since they had 
claimed a capacity of only 500 a month in 1938, the larger figure 
for 1939 was probably more of an aspiration than an attain- 
ment. 

In the absence of official data, little is to be gained by at- 
tempting to reconcile the many conflicting estimates of Ger- 
many’s actual strength in the air. At the beginning of 1939 
she was admittedly supreme in this line of military service, 
and her supremacy was great enough to make her formidable. 
But as the year advanced her leadership was challenged with 
increasing vigor and success by the democratic powers of Eu- 
rope, aided in various ways by the United States. As early as 
May British airplane factories were believed to be matching 
the German establishments in the volume of their output, and 
by midsummer they were thought to be running somewhat 
ahead. Unofficial reports placed the British production in May 


19 Economist (London), CXXXV, 125, April 15, 1939. 
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at 600 planes and in June at nearly 700. French production 
also had been stepped up, and by midyear it was estimated 
at 200 planes a month.” 

In spite of the gains by the democratic powers, Germany, 
because of her earlier start, was unquestionably still in the lead 
in the number of available military aircraft. At the beginning 
of the year she appeared to have about three effective war 
planes to Britain’s two. Her advantage over France was far 
greater. The French air service was then in an extremely back- 
ward state. A decade earlier it had been the most powerful in 
the world, but economy in the depression years and subsequent 
experiments in nationalization of the munitions industries under 
the government of the Popular Front had left France with a 
collection of obsolete and obsolescent planes of practically no 
value against a first-class power. 

In their efforts to overcome Germany's advantage as speedily 
as possible, both France and Great Britain undertook to sup- 
plement their own production by purchases from the United 
States. In May, 1938, a French mission placed an order for 
100 fast pursuit planes.** In June the British government also 
entered the American market and purchased 400 airplanes, later 
increasing the number to 650.** The transactions in both in- 
stances were entirely regular and were described in detail in 
the newspapers. It was reported that the leading Italian manu- 
facturer was also seeking a share of this business.”* 

In December, 1938, there was a second visit of a French 
mission to the United States, but this time it was not announced 
in the press. Ambassador Bullitt, on leave from his post in 
Paris, undertook to codperate with the French representatives 
in obtaining the planes they wanted. Specifically, he was said 
to have discussed with the President the unfavorable state of 
the airplane industry in France and its bearing on the European 
situation. Mr. Roosevelt did not hesitate to request the various 
government departments concerned to place every facility ex- 


2° Article by Hanson Baldwin in New York Times, July 12, 1939. 
21 New York Times, May 17, 1938. 

22 Ibid., June 10, 1938; February 5, 1939. 

*3 Ibid., June 2, 1938. 
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cept credit at the disposal of the visitors.** He acted partly, 
perhaps, from sympathy with a democratic power caught in a 
predicament and partly, as he stated later, from a desire to 
speed up aircraft production at home and thus enable manu- 
facturers to prepare for the large orders that would be placed 
by the United States government later in the year, after the 
French orders were out of the way. 


4. The Crash of a Bomber 


This time the French were especially interested in obtaining 
certain new types of bombers. Some of the high officials of the 
War Department, however, were reluctant to extend them all 
the privileges seemingly implied in the President’s instructions; 
they feared that intimate visits to factories and demonstrations 
of the latest models might reveal valuable military secrets to 
the experts of a foreign government. On the other hand, the 
French mission had not crossed the Atlantic to buy outmoded 
equipment, of which their government already had more than 
enough. It was hunting for machines capable of bringing down 
anything that Germany could put into the air; and that meant 
the best planes that could be obtained in North America. There 
was clearly no purpose on the part of the President or anyone 
else in extending “facilities” to the French to give them access 
to the government's aviation secrets or to sell equipment on 
the “restricted list,” and had their presence in the country been 
duly announced to the press the visit would probably have 
caused no more comment than the previous one. 

It was the attempt to maintain secrecy about it all that proved 
to be the blunder. For on January 23 a new type of bomber 
crashed during a demonstration at Los Angeles, and one of 
those injured turned out to be an official of the French Air 
Ministry. Inquisitive newspaper reporters at once asked how 
he happened to be in the plane, and the story of the visit and 
the purposes of the mission was soon telegraphed around the 
world. It was rumored that the ship which crashed had been 
equipped with an improved army bombing sight of remarka- 

*4 Arthur Krock in New York Times, February 21, 1939. 
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ble qualities. The rumor about the bombing sight was promptly 
denied. Nevertheless what would ordinarily have been regarded 
as a routine transaction was thus magnified into a sensational 
story. Army officials were distinctly displeased. Isolationists in 
Congress became highly excited; to them it was further proof 
that the Administration’s foreign policy was edging the coun- 
try constantly nearer to active participation in the quarrels 
of war-obsessed Europe. On January 26, three days after the 
crash, the Senate Committee on Military Affairs called before 
it various officials connected with the transaction and for two 
days more subjected them to searching questions. 

On January 31 Mr. Roosevelt invited the committee to meet 
with him in executive session at the White House. The picture 
of world conditions which he gave the members was later 
described by one of them as “truly alarming,” and it made 
the alleged disclosure of air secrets seem a trivial affair by com- 
parison. But what attracted most attention was the statement 
attributed to some member or members of the committee that 
they had been asked by the President to think of the frontier 
of America as being ‘in France” or “on the Rhine.’ The re- 
port that such words had been used created vastly more to-do 
at home and abroad than had ever been stirred up by the crash 
of the bomber. French and British editors naturally took some 
comfort from what the President’s attitude might be inferred 
to be, though several of them wondered whether it reflected 
the opinion of Congress and the people. The German press, 
however, turned on Mr. Roosevelt with fury, calling him “Peace 
Enemy No. 1” and showing resentment not only at what he 
was reported to have said but at its apparent timing. For the 
alleged statement had appeared in the press within less than 
twenty-four hours after Herr Hitler, in a carefully prepared 
address on the sixth anniversary of his Chancellorship, had 
given assurances to France and Great Britain of his disposition 
toward peace. To German eyes it appeared that the President 
was seeking to nullify this effort at conciliation. The Hambur- 


°5 There are several versions, but their implications are the same. Cf. New 
York Times, New York Herald Tribune, February 1, 3, 4, 1939. 
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ger Fremdenblatt declared that the Fihrer had been answered 
in terms which were “in open contradiction to the declared 
neutrality policy of the United States.”’*° In Italy Signor Musso- 
lini’s newspaper, Popolo d'Italia, warned Washington that 
Prague and Barcelona had likewise believed, not long since, 
that their frontiers were in France.** 

At home, too, the words attributed to the President brought 
forth much editorial comment. Some of it doubted the accuracy 
of the quotation; much of it, even in papers friendly to the 
Administration, deplored the shaping of national policy in 
secret. The Richmond Times-Dispatch, for example, said that 
the “reported statement should be an alarm bell to the coun- 
try,” for it showed “how far we have traveled down the road 
to war.’’*8 However, such anxieties were made to seem foolish 
when on February 3 Mr. Roosevelt held his regular conference 
with the newspaper correspondents. He vehemently denied that 
he had made any statement placing the frontier of America in 
France or on the Rhine, called the story “‘a deliberate lie,” and 
characterized its inventor as “a boob.’’”® 

With this emphatic repudiation the issue of veracity was 
closed. The misuse of the President’s words, however, had 
thoroughly aroused some of the more suspicious members of 
Congress. It had also drawn attention again to the sale of air- 
planes to France and Great Britain. On February 1, when the 
press carried in big headlines the first story of the President's 
secret conference, the Senate had engaged in a sharp debate over 
his apparent zeal to help arm the democratic countries of Eu- 
rope. Senator Johnson of California had set the keynote for the 
denouncers. ‘Do the Senators realize,” he asked, “that if it had 
not been for a freak of fate, no one here would have known 
that this particular French commission was in this country for 
the purpose of obtaining planes to be used in warfare ?’’*° Sena- 
tors Clark and Reynolds made the same point. They apparently 

°6 Quoted in Times (London), February 3, 1939. 

27 Cited in New York Times, February 2, 1939. 


*° Quoted in New York Herald Tribune, February 2, 1939. 
29 New York Times, February 4, 1939. 


80 Congressional Record, 1407, February 1, 1939. 
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overlooked the fact that the National Munitions Control Board 
would have to license the exports and publish the fact in one 
of its monthly reports, perhaps even before the planes could 
leave the country. Senator Clark also wanted to know why, if 
the European situation was as bad as Ambassadors Bullitt and 
Kennedy said it was, these two envoys were “‘lolling on the 
sands of Florida,” so far away from their posts. Senator Nye, 
a member of the Committee on Military Affairs, gave notice 
that he would attend no more secret sessions of that body, and 
some days later he introduced a bill “to supplement existing 
laws relating to the maintenance of secrecy with respect to cer- 
tain military and naval aircraft.’’*' This measure, if enacted, 
would have given the War and Navy Departments, rather 
than the President, the final word on sales of airplanes. The 
veto by two Cabinet officers of exports or even of the inspection 
of materials by foreign agents would have effectively tied the 
hands of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. 
The proposal was consistent with the Senator’s previous efforts 
to curb the power of the President in the conduct of foreign 
relations.*? But this new and probably unconstitutional cure-all 
got no support; even Mr. Nye’s Republican colleagues on the 
committee upheld the procedure connected with the sale of 
airplanes as normal and legal, though they did insist that sales 
be made on a basis of equality for all nations.** 

However, the storm raised in Washington did not slow up 
the activities of the French mission. By the middle of February 
information given to the Associated Press by ‘“‘a high French 
source” indicated that orders had been placed for 615 planes, 
of which all but 200 were bombers. Whether the frontier of the 
United States was in France or not, one terminus of American 
aircraft production was now there, and it was no minor de- 
velopment in the international situation when the productive 
power and inventive skill of the New World was brought in to 
“redress the balance of the Old.” 


31S. 1486. Congressional Record, 2259, February 20, 1939. 
82.Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1936, 121-144. 
33 New York Times, February 2, 1939. 
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5. A Record British Defense Budget 


It signalized the changes taking place in methods of defense 
that in 1938 appropriations for the air force were the largest 
single item in the British budget. The navy, once the country’s 
all-sufficient bulwark, came second. The reason was plain: Great 
Britain was far stronger on the water than any potential enemy 
but weaker in the air. In 1939 the budget again upset prece- 
dents. In its final revision the army got the greatest amount of 
money, most of which was to go into mechanization and other 
modern equipment. The air service came next, and the navy was 
reduced to third place. The time had come when the people 
of the British Isles had to defend themselves with something 
besides sea weapons. 

It was not that the navy was receiving less consideration than 
formerly. British yards were constructing five battleships of 
35,000 tons each, and were planning to lay down two more of 
40,000 tons. Two others of this second type were in the blue- 
print stage. Great Britain, in fact, was building or was about 
to build as many capital ships as Germany, Italy and Japan 
combined. Yet in spite of these vast outlays the other services 
were laying out more. Sweeping changes were in progress; the 
next war, when and if it should come, could not be expected 
to repeat the pattern of 1914-1918. 

On February 20, 1939, Sir John Simon, British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, told the House of Commons that the gov- 
ernment was planning to spend £580,000,000 for rearmament 
in the coming fiscal year. This was an increase of 53 per cent 
over corresponding figures for the preceding twelve months. 
But by the time Parliament had voted both the regular and 
supplementary estimates the defense total stood at £758,000,- 
000 (or approximately $3,547,000,000 at the exchange rate 
then current). The increase had become 90 per cent, and the 
proposed expenditures constituted more than half the whole 
national budget of £1,465,000,000. The defense items alone 
were actually ro per cent greater than the total budget of 1933, 
when the world was comparatively peaceful. 
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Such an irrational picture was not pleasant to dwell upon, 
but it was interesting to hear certain observations about it from 
a Prime Minister who only two years before had ridiculed the 
alternative of collective security. “I feel it our duty, the duty 
of this government in particular,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “to 
watch for every opportunity that may come to try and persuade 
other governments of the folly of the course that we are all 
pursuing and to induce them to put an end to a situation which, 
if it is persisted in, must bring bankruptcy to every country in 
Europe.’** The Prime Minister admitted, however, that the 
idea of a disarmament conference was not ‘‘a practical proposi- 
tion at this moment.” 

The amount which the British government was to spend on 
armaments during this one fiscal year was nearly equal to its 
entire national debt at the beginning of the World War. Taxes 
were already a staggering burden, and any substantial increase 
might defeat its own purpose. On the other hand, borrowing 
for defense had been limited by Parliament to £400,000,000; 
but Mr. Chamberlain proposed to raise the limit to £800,000,- 
ooo, and this was approved by the House of Commons with 
only five dissenting votes. The huge sum was hard to swallow, 
but the large majority was hailed as a sign to the dictators 
that while there might be differences of opinion within that 
democratic country on other matters, the people were a unit 
in providing for adequate measures of national defense.*° 


6. Britain’s Peace-time Conscription 


With the “‘sinews of war” handsomely voted, the Chamber- 
lain government took two other important steps which not only 
concerned the army but affected the normal life of a large part 
of the nation. It determined, first, to send troops to France 
in case of a European war, and second, to introduce compul- 
sory military service. Twelve months before, at about the time 
when Hitler was absorbing Austria, the government had de- 


34 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, CCCXLIV, 234-235, February 
21, 1939. 
89 Tbid., 348; New York Times, February 22, 1939. 
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cided that in the event of another war it would not send an 
expeditionary force across the Channel. The navy would be 
placed at the service of Britain’s allies, but the army would be 
employed only for imperial defense. In March, 1939, the situa- 
tion was fundamentally changed. By the complete break-up of 
Czecho-Slovakia Hitler had obtained additional man-power in 
the Sudeten area and was also able to shift to the Western 
front a large force formerly stationed along the Czech frontier. 
This was an added menace not only to France but to the British 
Isles, in view of Germany's power in the air. The victorious 
advance of General Franco in Spain was another potential 
threat to France. The Chamberlain government therefore re- 
versed itself and decided to organize a force of approximately 
300,000 men for French expeditionary service.*° 

This change of policy intensified the drive for army recruits. 
A nation-wide campaign had been launched at the beginning of 
the year, and for many months before that much had been done 
to make life in the regular army more comfortable in order 
to attract recruits into the service. The drive for volunteers had 
produced satisfactory results for the territorials (corresponding 
somewhat to the National Guard in the United States), but it 
had failed to bring the regular army up to the desired strength.*” 
In order to increase enlistments, physical requirements had 
been lowered, and two training centers had been established 
at which men of substandard physique were built up through 
regulated exercises and diet.** 

Mr. Chamberlain’s first rejoinder to the seizure of Czecho- 
Slovakia was to undertake to double the size of the territorial 
army. But even at this late date, on March 28, he was opposed 
to the principle of conscription, and announced that during the 
life of his government he would never resort to it. “We have 
not by any means yet exhausted what can be done by voluntary 


36 New York Herald Tribune, March 13, 1939. 

87 Statement of War Minister Hore-Belisha. Cf. Parliamentary Debates, House 
of Commons, CCCXLVI, 1446 ff., April 27, 1939. 

88 The experiment was so satisfactory that trade union leaders proposed that 
it be extended to the undernourished population of industrial communities. 
Cf. New York Herald Tribune, March 13, 1939. 
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service,” he said. Opposition to conscription was so strong in 
the ranks of labor that it seemed advisable to avoid it so long 
as circumstances did not make it inevitable. Labor leaders were 
especially active in urging young working men to join the terri- 
torial troops and thus help prevent a resort to compulsory 
service. But by late April events had moved so fast that the 
Prime Minister’s best intentions had to be scrapped. For by then 
he had committed his government to go to the aid of Poland, 
Greece and Rumania if they were attacked. He wished to show 
them that he was in earnest and also wished to checkmate 
the propagandists of the axis powers who were telling the small 
nations that without an army Britain could not fulfill her 
promises. It was known, too, that the French government was 
urging the Prime Minister to adopt some concrete measure 
which would prove to the French, German and Italian people 
that British commitments were to be taken seriously. 
Accordingly, on April 26 Mr. Chamberlain took the plunge. 
He reversed his stand of less than a month before and out- 
lined a plan of conscription to the House of Commons. Such 
a proposal in time of peace was a radical departure from British 
tradition, but the Prime Minister told Parliament that no one 
could “pretend that this is peace time in any sense in which 
the term could fairly be used.”*® He stressed the point, how- 
ever, that the measure was temporary and sought to make it 
palatable to labor by promising to restrict profits on armaments 
and to prevent any kind of profiteering in time of war. The plan, 
at the start, was far from drastic. Young men between their 
twentieth and twenty-first birthdays would be subject to six 
months of service in the regular army and afterward would 
have the option of remaining three and a half years with the 
territorial army or of enrolling in a special reserve. The system 
would operate for only three years but might be renewed an- 
nually thereafter by vote of both houses of Parliament.* 
When the Military Service Bill, as the measure was called, 


3° Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, CCCXLVI, 1152, April 26, 
1939. 
40 Tbid, 
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was laid before the House of Commons a number of Labor 
members spoke in opposition, but their tone was moderate and 
they offered nothing practical as a substitute. The best that their 
leader, Mr. Attlee, could do was to suggest that in a capitalist 
country the conscription of wealth would be more effective 
than the conscription of men. One of the few bitter critics was 
Mr. Lloyd George, who had played such an effective part in 
introducing conscription during the World War. 

Mr. Chamberlain urged that initial action on the bill should 
be taken on the following day, April 27. This was understood 
to mean that he hoped to make a significant demonstration 
before Herr Hitler delivered his reply to President Roosevelt, 
scheduled for the 28th.** In this way the government might 
forestall any comment which the German Chancellor might be 
planning to make on Britain’s unimplemented pledges. Accord- 
ingly, on the 27th the House of Commons approved the bill 
by a vote of 376 to 145, and the Fihrer had his answer in 
advance of his speech. 

British conscription seemed to be a political as well as a 
military move. It did not add greatly to the strength of the 
army—not more than 200,000 after allowance was made for 
special exemptions and medical rejections—but it was a definite 
move in a direction away from compromise. Public opinion ac- 
cepted this moderate amount of compulsion because the recruit- 
ing drives had fully revealed the inherent unfairness of the 
voluntary system—and its failure. The British action was greeted 
with enthusiasm in France, where the labor leaders could not 
understand the opposition of the British trade unionists to the 
measure. The German press, however, ridiculed the six months’ 
“exercises,” at the same time denouncing them as provocative; 
while the Italian press characterized this latest step as a con- 
fession of defeat for the program of “encirclement.’’*? 

In July the first contingent of young Britishers was called 
to the colors for a half-year of training. It was a sharp break 
with the past when conscripts marched off to camp when their 


41 See above, Chapter III. 
** Manchester Guardian Weekly, April 28, 1939. 
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country was not at war. Britons did not like the idea any more 
than they liked the heavy taxes they were called upon to pay, 
but they accepted both of them, impressively. Only in Northern 
Ireland was there a problem. The Ulster government wished 
to demonstrate its loyalty and asked that the military service 
act be extended over that area, but the Irish Free State objected 


so violently that the whole of Ireland was finally made exempt 
from the law.** 


7. The Protection of the United Kingdom 


A larger army, air force and navy, working collectively, could 
not solve all the defense problems of such a densely populated 
area as the British Isles. One of the most difficult tasks was 
that of protecting cities against air raids. The outcome at Munich 
was attributed by some commentators to the fact that London 
and other large population centers had at that time few modern 
anti-aircraft guns and no adequate defense against explosive 
and incendiary bombs. At the beginning of 1939, after two 
years of effort, 1,150,000 volunteers had been enrolled in the 
Air Raids Precautions Service, but the country was far from 
satisfied that this establishment could effectively meet an 
emergency. In November, 1938, a Minister for Civilian De- 
fense had been appointed, charged with the duty of codrdinat- 
ing all measures of civil protection. In January, 1939, the 
government inaugurated a campaign for a system of “organized 
national service.’’ On a single day every British household re- 
ceived from the postman a copy of a handbook of 48 pages, 
explaining how to help the country in time of war, especially 
in connection with air raid precautions, police and fire services, 
nursing and first aid, evacuation of children from dangerous 
areas, the women’s land army, the merchant marine and the 
coast guard. The functions of each type of work were briefly 
described, and postpaid applications for enrollment were en- 
closed. At the same time far-reaching plans were being drawn 
up for billeting civilians from larger cities in more thinly 
populated areas. The Ministry of Health prepared to transport 

“8 Cf. Times (London), May 2, 1939. 
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children to rural towns by entire schools and provide for their 
board and lodging while they continued their education.** The 
owners of better-grade flats, whose tenants were not equipped 
with free shelter against air raids, were required to install pro- 
tection devices and were allowed to increase rentals to defray 
part of the expense. These defensive measures were costing 
both the taxpayers and the property-owners a pretty penny. 
On March 1, Sir John Anderson, Minister for Civilian Defense, 
reported that 50,000,000 gas masks had been manufactured 
for civilians, as well as 940,000 special masks for those engaged 
in active service during air raids. Small ones were ready for 
1,300,000 children, and 1,400,000 gas helmets had been ordered 
for babies. To such pursuits was civilization devoting itself 
as the third decade of the twentieth century approached its 
close! 


8. A New France 


While the British government was introducing such an in- 
novation as conscription, sweeping changes were also taking 
place in France. The despondency which had prevailed there 
in the days when Hitler was annexing Austria and stripping 
Czecho-Slovakia of the Sudetenland was now gone. In the space 
of a few months France had experienced political and economic 
regeneration. Factionalism had yielded to patriotism; the major 
industries were no longer bedeviled by “‘stay-in’’ strikes; with 
the return of courage and the growing consciousness of the 
strength inherent in a united nation defeatism had been ban- 
ished. 

During the Socialist régime of the Popular Front France had 
almost smothered under the blanket of étatisme. The influence 
of government employees had been dominant and baneful. Ex- 
penditures under the bureaucracy in 1938 were 45 per cent 
above those of 1935, with little to show for the difference. 
The cost of building a submarine in France in 1938 was almost 
twice that of constructing a craft of the same tonnage in Eng- 
land, and the time required to do the job was more than double 


** Times (London), January 6, 24, 25; Economist (London), June 17, 1939. 
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that in either England or Germany. Labor legislation spon- 
sored by the Popular Front had slowed industry down and 
encouraged idleness and inefficiency. 

In the autumn of 1938, after experiments with currency 
devaluation and with an ideological social program which failed 
to produce the promised results, France returned to the prosaic 
task of promoting recovery by economy and hard work. There 
was immediate improvement. By June, 1939, the index of in- 
dustrial production was 20 per cent above the level of twelve 
months before. In July M. Paul Reynaud, the Finance Minister, 
announced that after a decade of deficits it was at last possible 
to say that the ordinary budget was balanced for the first half 
of the fiscal year.*° By the end of August, just before the out- 
break of the war, 26,000,000,000 francs in gold, which had 
taken refuge in other countries during recent domestic and 
international difficulties, had returned home. 

Thus France was revealing once more the powers of recupera- 
tion to which her past history bears such eloquent testimony. 
Her currency became stable; her gold reserves were exceeded 
only by those of the United States; unemployment was dimin- 
ished; and a general revival of business got under way. It is 
true that economic recovery was stimulated by the production 
of war implements, but without the abatement of class strife 
and the return of orthodox management after the egregious 
blunders of the Popular Front, war orders would have been 
of little help. In March, 1939, after Premier Daladier had 
obtained plenary powers to rule by decree, the government's 
control over finance and industry was carried to the farthest 
point known in time of peace. The new system, however, was 
not a dictatorship, and the country was said to be more demo- 
cratic in spirit under this régime than it had been during pre- 
ceding months of political turmoil, when something of a “‘pre- 
Fascist atmosphere” was in evidence.*® 

Under the Daladier-Reynaud program drastic economies were 
introduced in the civil service, and many useless offices were 


“5 Economist (London), July 15, 1939. 
“6 Cf. Manchester Guardian Weekly, June 9, 1939. 
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abolished. In the industries connected with national defense 
the forty-hour week of the Popular Front gave way to a week 
of sixty hours, with pay for overtime after forty-five hours. 
Government orders for materials obtained priority over orders 
from private industry. With competent administration of pub- 
lic finances and the restoration of industrial peace and efficiency, 
the national spirit asserted itself in new efforts to meet the 
grave international problems. 

The transformation was notably evident in the airplane fac- 
tories. At the time of the Munich Accord the plants had fallen 
into such a state that they could produce only about 50 planes 
a month. The industry was now subjected to a thorough re- 
organization to facilitate mass production, and by January, 
1939, the monthly output of planes was practically doubled. 
By July it had doubled again, to 200 planes a month, and at the 
outbreak of the war in September it was reported to have risen 
to 300. France was driving hard to create an air force of 4,800 
planes by March, 1940, with a first-line strength of 2,600. For 
aircraft of her own production and for her purchases in the 
United States, she was believed to be spending as much in 1939 
as she had spent in all previous years since 1920.7 One demon- 
stration of new-found strength led to another, so that in Feb- 
ruary, when the flurry in the United States over the sale of 
planes to France was at its height, M. Reynaud could say, “With 
the hundred tons of gold we have recovered in the last three 
months we could buy 5,000 planes abroad.’ 

The ordinary and extraordinary French budgets for 1939 
and supplementary appropriations provided, in round numbers, 
40,000,000,000 francs for defense.*® This sum was 23 per cent 
greater than that of the preceding year, and it amounted to 42 
per cent of the total budgeted expenditures and to 16 per cent 
of the estimated national income. But even this sum was soon 
found to be inadequate. On April 21 M. Reynaud broke the 
news to the nation by radio that another 15,000,000,000 francs 


47 Economist (London), CXXXVI, 136, August 12, 1939. 

48 [bid., 244, February 4, 1939. 

4° The ordinary budget carries the items which are to be paid for out of 
taxes; the cost of items in the extraordinary budgets is met by loans. 
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($397,500,000) would have to be found to meet defense needs. 
Part of this additional revenue was to be obtained by a sales 
tax of x per cent, “the soldier’s centime.’” Another part was 
sought by laying heavier taxes on armament firms’ profits, 
which were limited to 10 per cent by means of progressive rates 
rising from 50 to 100 per cent on all profits in excess of 6 per 
cent. Still more was sought by the drastic enforcement of the 
personal income tax,” by the further paring of expenditures 
for civil purposes, and by a loan. The multitude of devices em- 
ployed to piece out the revenues needed for armament attested 
the extent of the sacrifices the people were called upon to make 
as well as the determination with which they were facing the 
dangers threatening from without. 

In the autumn of 1938 France had been a nation disheart- 
ened by the failure of its diplomacy abroad and by the bitter- 
ness and folly of the political factionalism and industrial 
turmoil at home; but in the spring of 1939 she had roused 
herself to new energy and self-respect and had become, as 
Premier Daladier said, “a vast workshop where millions of 
men are working without pause or respite to insure national 
defense.”*' This quickening of the tempo of the armaments 
race was not pleasant to behold. But neither was the disap- 
pearance, within a little more than a year, of two important 
European nations. They had passed from the stage of history 
without a struggle because of the superior weapons of the foes 
of democracy. The statesmen of Great Britain and France were 
saying that this thing should not happen again; and that the 
only preventive was arms and still more arms. 


9. The Program of the United States 


“All about us grow more deadly armaments—military and 
economic,” said President Roosevelt in his message at the open- 
ing of Congress; ‘‘all about us are threats of new aggression— 


50 A taxpayer in Paris, for example, whose reported income was adjudged to 
be understated, might be taxed instead on an income arbitrarily estimated at 
four times his house-rent, plus a fixed amount for each servant and an additional 
amount for his automobile, based on its horsepower. 

51 Quoted in Times (London), May 26, 1939. 
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military and economic.” The country, he said, could not view 
these matters with indifference, as if they were taking place on 
another planet. The world had grown so small and weapons 
of attack so swift that no nation could be safe in its will to 
peace “so long as any other single powerful nation refuses to 
settle its grievances at the council table.” He was convinced 
that “weapons of defense give the only safety.” 

On the following day Mr. Roosevelt submitted the budget 
carrying his estimates and recommendations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1940. It was a formidable document, with 
expenditures computed at $8,996,000,000, and with a resultant 
deficit of $3,326,000,000. The cost of national defense was 
put at $1,319,558,000, an increase of $309,351,000 over the 
estimates for the current year. Of this amount, $210,000,000 
was segregated from the rest because of its special character, 
and a week later, on January 12, the President sent a supple- 
mentary message to Congress explaining the need for this ad- 
ditional sum. It was part of an extra expenditure of $552,000,- 
ooo for “essentials of defense against danger which we cannot 
safely assume will not come’”—the part, that is, which “would 
be actually spent before the end of the fiscal year on June 30, 
1940.” He urged Congress to appropriate the whole amount 
“with as great speed as possible.” Of this sum $450,000,000 
was to go to the army, mainly for the purchase of airplanes, 
tanks and other equipment; $65,000,000 was to go to the navy, 
chiefly for the acquisition of new airplane bases; and the re- 
maining $37,000,000 was to be spent in the Canal Zone and 
for training civilian air pilots. 

In the current fiscal year, for the first time in the country’s 
history, its peace-time expenditures for defense were expected 
to pass the billion-dollar mark.* The President was now asking 
Congress to go beyond this high record in the coming year by 
nearly one-third. But Congress was even more liberal, and when 
the session ended in midsummer it had raised the figure of the 
preceding year by virtually two-thirds, with a total of $1,645,- 

52 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 130. 
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000,000. This huge sum was voted before war had broken out 
in Europe, but obviously in anticipation of war; and it was 
conceivable that it might have been even larger if the war had 
then been in progress. For in spite of the size of the defense 
program, it was far from what would have been needed to put 
the nation on a fighting footing. If the President had believed 
that the country was in danger of immediate attack, he would 
not have been asking for a supplementary appropriation of only 
$552,000,000, of which no more than $210,000,000 was to be 
spent in the fiscal year 1940. Indeed, some members of the 
Administration and of Congress, who regarded defense ex- 
penditures as a form of “pump-priming” and had primed them- 
selves with expectations of several extra billions annually, were 
disappointed at this “mere half billion” over a two-year period.” 
Pacifists, on the other hand, were shocked at the continued in- 
crease in the appropriations for armament. The President 
sought to meet their objections by affirming that while neither 
he nor Congress had any thought of American participation 
in another war on European soil, American soldiers should not 
be expected to protect their own country with outmoded 
weapons.”* 


10. Provisions for American Air Defense 


The program laid before Congress contemplated as its goal, 
some years later, a navy second to none; an air force superior 
to any other, supported by an aircraft industry capable of pro- 
ducing a thousand planes a month; an increase of the regular 
army from 180,000 to 220,000 men, supplemented by a national 
guard of nearly the same size; and the acquisition of arms and 
ammunition for an initial protective force of a million men. As 
in France and Great Britain, an enlargement of the air force 
was emphasized in the program. The main purpose of the 
extra appropriation of over half a billion sought by the Presi- 
dent was to increase the authorized numerical strength of the 


88 Arthur Krock in New York Times, January 15, 1935. 
54 New York Herald Tribune, New York Times, January 13, 1939. 
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air corps by approximately 60 per cent. Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh, who had made a first-hand study of the air arma- 
ments of a number of European countries during his residence 
abroad, had submitted a special report to the War Department 
on Germany's air power. The information which he contributed 
was supplemented by that given in joint executive sessions of the 
Senate and House Committees on Military Affairs by Am- 
bassadors Bullitt and Kennedy, who were summoned from 
their winter vacations in Florida to convince skeptical com- 
mittee members of the gravity of the situation overseas. 

A bill carrying out the recommendations of the President 
was introduced in the House on January 31 by Representative 
May, Chairman of the House committee.” It provided for an 
increase in the number of army airplanes to a maximum of 
6,000. The House with only fifteen dissenting votes reduced 
the total to 5,500; the Senate, by a vote of almost two to one, 
restored the upper limit of 6,000, and the House accepted this 
figure when the Senate agreed to eliminate an amendment 
barring manufacturers from contracts if they were shown to be 
unfriendly to collective bargaining with their employees. To 
attain the authorized strength of the army air corps would 
require the purchase of some 3,500 planes and the addition to 
the corps of 2,000 officers and 24,000 enlisted men. Within an 
hour after the President signed the bill providing for this in- 
crease, the War Department placed orders for 571 planes at 
a cost of $50,000,000." The Naval Supply Bill, which became 
law on May 25, gave 500 additional planes to the navy, bring- 
ing its air arm up to a numerical strength of approximately 
2,300 planes.** By these measures Congress authorized the ad- 
dition of 4,000 planes to the forces of the army and navy, with a 
view to bringing their combined strength to more than 8,000 
aircraft. 


55 Congressional Record, 1363, Januaty 31; 1717, February 7, 1939. 

56 New York Times, March 7, 1939; Congressional Record, 2028, February 15; 
3359, March 7; 4397-8, March 20, 1939. 

57 New York Times, April 27, 1939. 

58 Congressional Record, 7305-7321, May 8; 8026 ff., May 18, 1939. 
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11. The Controversy over Guam 


In addition to enlarging the air forces, Congress authorized 
an initial expenditure during the next three years of $65,000,- 
000 for the establishment of new naval air, submarine and mine 
bases in the United States and its outlying possessions. The 
ultimate cost of these projects was expected to exceed $325,- 
000,000, and the measure laid before Congress merely made 
provision for the first steps in the program. Under the Naval 
Expansion Act of 1938°° Congress had ordered a survey by the 
Navy Department of the coast lines of the continental United 
States and the island possessions and a report on the sites which 
were found to be most suitable for bases. A naval board, headed 
by Rear Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn, reported that forty-one 
bases were needed for adequate defense and urged that a num- 
ber of them should be established at once because of their 
special strategic importance. 

Included in the board’s list was the island of Guam. Its facili- 
ties for submarines were described as excellent, and it was said 
to be able to maintain an air force equal or superior to any that 
could be assembled within a radius of 1,200 miles. (Japan is 
about 1,200 miles distant.) With a submarine and air base on 
the island, “hostile operations against the Philippines would 
be a precarious undertaking,” and “to an even greater extent 
Guam would impede, if not actually deny, extensive hostile 
naval operations to the southward.” Soon after the opening 
of Congress, Senator Walsh and Representative Vinson, the 
chairmen of the Senate and House Committees on Naval Af- 
fairs, received from the Navy Department the draft of a bill 
based on this report. Accompanying the draft were covering 
letters from Secretary Swanson and Admiral Leahy, the Chief 
of Naval Operations, which led the chairmen to assume that 
the measure had the full approval of the Administration, and 
they promptly laid it before their respective houses. One of its 
requested appropriations was $5,000,000 for the first stages of 


59 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 124 ff. 
© Text in New York Times, January 4, 1939. 
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construction of an airplane and submarine base, including har- 
bor work, at Guam.® 

Such a sudden broaching of a plan to fortify this Pacific 
island evoked sharp criticism, and not without reason. It had 
not been fortified sooner because the United States in a treaty 
with four other powers seventeen years before had promised 
not to do so. The treaty, providing also for naval limitation, 
was negotiated in 1922 at the Washington Conference, which 
had convened on the initiative of the United States government. 
Its other signatories were France, Great Britain, Italy and Japan. 
Repeated efforts of the United States naval authorities in prior 
years to obtain appropriations for the fortification of the island 
had been regarded by Japan with much misgiving, and the 
willingness of the United States delegation at the Washington 
Conference to renounce such an undertaking and to agree to 
maintain the status guo with regard to bases and fortifications 
in the Pacific had reassured the Japanese and led them to agree 
to the limitation of naval armament. When the other Occi- 
dental powers accepted a similar commitment with regard to 
their Pacific possessions, and Great Britain and the United 
States showed a readiness to scrap some of their battleships, 
Japan in turn was willing to enter into a multilateral agreement 
to respect the territorial integrity of China.” 

Although Japan had broken the treaties by her invasion of 
China and, according to persistent reports, by erecting fortifica- 
tions in her mandated territories, the United States had insisted 
that these agreements were still in force, and was logically 
committed, therefore, to observe her part of the self-denying 
arrangements in the Pacific.®* In that case she had no legal right 


®1 Congressional Record, 680, January 19, 1939. 

®2 Charles P. Howland, ed., Survey of American Foreign Relations, 1928, 
530 ff. 

®3 The Japanese mandated territories were not specifically mentioned in the 
Five Power Treaty, because under the terms of the mandate itself they were 
not to be fortified. During 1939 several British journals and a German naval 
publication stated categorically that the islands had been fortified (cf. Economist, 
CXXXIV, 174, January 28, 1939; Manchester Guardian Weekly, January 27, 
1939), but these statements evoked emphatic denials from Tokyo. Cf. also 
Far Eastern Survey, VIII, 68, March 15, 1939. 
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to fortify Guam until the Washington treaties were either abro- 
gated or revised. 

When the naval authorities included Guam in their bill to 
establish new bases, they apparently had neglected to consult 
with the Department of State concerning this matter. President 
Roosevelt, moreover, made it known through one of his secre- 
taries that he had never seen the bill and that he was opposed 
to a denunciation of the treaty obligation by unilateral action. 
Yet in spite of the Administration’s repudiation of the Guam 
proposal, it was retained in the bill by the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs with only one dissenting vote. The measure 
was debated in the House for three days, with Guam as the sole 
subject of controversy. In behalf of the project it was argued 
that strong air and submarine bases on the island, placing 
Japan in range of bombing planes, would check her in China 
and afford effective protection to the Philippines. The opponents 
of the project argued that fortification would be of no real 
service in defending Hawaii, which was 3,800 miles distant; 
that it would stretch the Pacific line of defense too far and too 
thin for effectiveness; that instead of deterring Japan it would 
be regarded by her as provocative and would necessitate the 
construction of a large fleet base at the island, thereby increas- 
ing still further the danger of trouble with Japan. The $5,000,- 
000 appropriation was ridiculed as only a drop in the bucket, 
affording no protection whatever to the United States and only 
irritating another power. Admiral Leahy was quoted as saying 
that it would cost $80,000,000 to equip Guam as a defensible 
air and submarine base, and Admiral Hepburn as stating that 
the establishment there of an advance fleet base would cost 
$150,000,000.4 

When the bill came up for final passage in the House on 
February 23, an amendment striking out the Guam authoriza- 
tion was adopted by a vote of 205 to 168. The project was 
defeated mainly by Republicans, with the aid of sixty-four 


* Congressional Record, 2430, 2497, 2594, February 21, 22, 23, 1939; New 
York Times, January 26, February 23, 24; New York Herald Tribune, February 
25, 1939. 
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Democrats.® After the result had been announced Representa- 
tive Hamilton Fish of New York declared that this action was 
“a direct vote for peace and the most important vote of its kind 
in recent years.’°° Purged of the disputed item, the Naval 
Base Bill then passed the House with only four dissenting 
votes.*? To prevent an interminable debate in the Senate on 
foreign policy, the Administration leaders in that body decided 
to eliminate the Guam section from the Senate bill also. The 
naval authorities, however, would not admit defeat and sought, 
without success, to have it included in the River and Harbors 
Bill.®* If it seemed strange that administrative and legislative 
officials in places of high responsibility should be urging that 
the United States turn on the principles which in past years 
she had been striving to uphold, it was no less strange to hear 
high Japanese officials attack the Guam proposal as “evidence 
of aggressive designs” when their own government was con- 
ducting major military operations in China in defiance of the 
Nine Power Treaty and the Pact of Paris. At least it could be 
said for the proposal that discussion of it would remind Japan 
that the Washington treaties were still alive. 


12. A Variety of Defense Measures 


New aircraft and submarine bases were not the only innova- 
tions in the defense program. Congress authorized the erection 
of an aeronautical laboratory, to be operated in connection 
with the naval aircraft factory in Philadelphia. Champions of 
the battleship as the mainstay of national defense were cheered 
when the allotments in the Naval Supply Bill for new con- 
struction provided for starting work on two 45,000-ton capital 
ships. These were supposed to match similar construction by 


85 The vote as analyzed in Editorial Research Reports, 11 (1938), 140, shows 
that the affirmative vote was: Republicans, 138; Democrats, 64; others, 3. The 
negative vote was: Democrats, 152; Republicans, 15; others, 1. 

88 New York Times, February 24, 1939. 

®7 Congressional Record, 2606, February 23, 1939. New naval air bases were 
provided by this measure in Florida, Oregon, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii. 

68 At the session beginning in January, 1940, the drive for a naval air and 
submarine base at Guam was renewed. 
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Japan, although no one seemed to know whether Japan was 
really building battleships of this size or not. At any rate, 
there were naval experts who were saying that ships of the 
existing maximum of 35,000 tons were outmoded, although 
the government was then building six of them, none of which 
would be ready for service until late in 1941—the last of them 
not until 1944 or 1945. Twenty-three new naval craft were 
provided for in the 1940 building program, and work was 
already under way on 121 others.” 

In addition to the regular naval construction, the United 
States Maritime Commission had already started a supple- 
mentary program in consultation with the naval authorities. It 
planned to build a fleet of 500 merchant vessels over a period 
of ten years, and work in different stages was already under 
way on about a fourth of these ships. All of them were designed 
so that they might be used as naval auxiliaries in time of war 
and their total cost was estimated at $1,500,000,000. Still an- 
other service intended to supplement the regular agencies of 
defense appeared in a bill empowering the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority to organize departments in collegiate institutions 
for the training of civilian air pilots. It was planned to begin 
the training of 15,000 at once and to increase the yearly num- 
ber to 20,000 thereafter. 

The Panama Canal, often called the Achilles heel of the 
country’s defense system, was to be made less vulnerable by 
the construction of a third set of locks, for which an expendi- 
ture of $277,000,000 was authorized. The new locks were to 
be much larger than the old in order to accommodate super- 
battleships yet to be built, and were to be widely separated from 
the others so that all could not be bombed at once. There was 
still a lingering interest in the proposal for a second canal 
through Nicaragua. In May President Somoza paid an official 
visit to Washington and while there persuaded President Roose- 
velt to send government engineers to his country to make a pre- 

89 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 134-144. 


7° The total new construction included 2 battleships, 2 cruisers, 8 destroyers, 
8 submarines, 2 seaplane tenders and 1 repair ship. 
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liminary survey for the canalization of the San Juan River from 
its mouth on the Caribbean to Lake Nicaragua, and possibly 
another survey for an additional waterway of moderate draft 
from the western limits of this lake to the nearby Pacific. A 
highway parallel with the canal was also contemplated. The 
local purpose was to improve transportation facilities within 
the country and to bring closer together its eastern and western 
sections, which were segregated by its peculiar topography. 
But the eventual conversion of this modest undertaking into 
another trans-isthmian ship canal was evidently in the minds 
of its advocates. A group of eight engineering experts sailed 
for Nicaragua and began their survey in August.” 

A new project, having a more direct bearing on preparedness 
for war, was brought to public attention at the beginning of 
1939 when it was announced in Washington that within the 
next twelve months the government would spend $2,000,000 
on “educational orders.” Congress soon afterward authorized 
a total outlay of $34,500,000 for this purpose over a period of 
years. This plan was an outcome of a survey of 20,000 industrial 
plants throughout the country, undertaken by the War De- 
partment to ascertain which of them were suitable for the 
production of munitions. Twelve thousand were found capa- 
ble of filling orders. The United States obtained its peace time 
requirements from its own arsenals, but in time of war they . 
could supply only about ro per cent of what was needed for 
major Operations; the rest would have to be obtained from 
civilian industry. It was planned, therefore, to place enough 
business with selected manufacturers to make it worth while 
for them to obtain the necessary mechanical equipment and 
to acquire experience in advance of an emergency. The War 
Department also established an army industrial college, where 
carefully chosen officers were to receive a year of intensive 
training in dealing with problems incident to the mobilization 
and coérdination of large-scale industry.” 


71 New York Times, August 9, 1939. 
Cf. New York Herald Tribune, January 3, 1939. 
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13. Intergovernmental Exchange of Raw Materials 


Congress went beyond the President’s recommendations and 
introduced an innovation of its own when it authorized the 
expenditure of $100,000,000 to acquire stocks of raw materials 
which were not produced in the United States or were produced 
in quantities below national requirements, and which were 
essential ‘for the manufacture of supplies for the armed forces 
and the civilian population in time of an emergency.”"* While 
this measure was pending in Congress it became known that 
the Administration was planning to negotiate with Great 
Britain, Belgium and the Netherlands for the exchange of sur- 
plus stocks of cotton and wheat in the United States for rubber 
and tin, two commodities which in past years had been pro- 
duced in excess of immediate needs in the colonies of these 
European countries. 

In the United States at this time surplus cotton stocks were 
equal to a year’s world consumption and were larger than the 
surplus on hand when the Roosevelt Administration set up its 
elaborate system of crop control for the explicit purpose of 
reducing the oversupply. The price which the cotton-growers 
received was virtually pegged by lending public money to them 
at from 8.3 to 9 cents a pound on the cotton and holding it as 
security. In this way about 11,500,000 bales of cotton had been 
taken off the market and were held by the government. Efforts 
to stabilize the price of wheat had also “‘sterilized” about 80,- 
000,000 bushels of that commodity. At the same time through 
official control in the Belgian, British and Netherlands produc- 
ing areas, the export quotas of rubber and tin were being ad- 
justed to current demand by being restricted to approximately 
one-half of normal.” 

Since the United States was wholly dependent on foreign 
sources for rubber and tin and these were essential war com- 
modities, the plan to accumulate a reserve was in keeping with 


73 Congressional Record, 4766-4781, Match 28, 1939; 9236-9238, June 5, 
1939. 
*4 Journal of Commerce (New York), April 12, 1939. 
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the purposes of the measure then under consideration by Con- 
gress. Secretary Hull gave prompt assurance that the proposed 
barter deals would not conflict with his trade agreement pro- 
gram."° He made it clear the plan did not involve the methods 
employed by the totalitarian governments, which sought to 
conduct as much of their foreign trade as possible on a basis 
of exclusive bilateral bartering. The exchange of surplus goods 
would take place between governments only and would not 
come within the zone of ordinary commerce. And since it 
would enable democratic countries to provide themselves with 
emergency stocks of essential materials, it might serve political 
as well as economic and military purposes. 

In the course of the negotiations the plan to exchange wheat 
for tin was dropped, largely because of the objections of the 
Canadian government, which had a surplus wheat problem of 
its own and naturally insisted that it should have first claim 
for consideration on the part of the home government. Wash- 
ington and London, however, finally worked out an arrange- 
ment on June 23 under which the two governments were to 
exchange 600,000 bales of cotton for 85,000 tons of rubber. 
The amount of cotton was equal to about three months’ normal 
consumption in Great Britain, and that of rubber to about two 
months’ normal consumption in the United States. In time of 
peace the stocks thus acquired were to be released only to 
prevent their deterioration from too long storage, and they 
were to be replenished with fresh products, so that the quanti- 
ties in private hands would remain unchanged.” 

Busy as the leading democratic powers were in 1939 in 
forging implements of war, they had no monopoly on arms pro- 
duction. However, since the dictators conducted their operations 
in greater secrecy, the world knew much less of what they were 
doing. Italy was believed to be straining her resources in pro- 
viding new military equipment. Her air force was estimated by 
experienced observers at 5,000 first-line planes and 2,000 re- 

7 Cf. below, Chapter IX. 

78 Journal of Commerce (New York), April 12, 1939; New York Times, 


April 13, 25, 27, June 24, 1939; Economist (London), CXXXVI, 8, July 1, 
1939. 
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serves, and was regarded as on a par with Germany’s in pilot- 
ing skill and experience, partly as a result of the training 
received in Spain.”? In the Reich no one outside Nazi head- 
quarters knew the amount of Hitler's military expenditures, 
but the steady increase of the national internal debt since 1933 
showed that the Fihrer had never balanced his budget because 
of the cost of rearming. 

In May the Soviet Commissar of Finance, M. Arseny Zvereff, 
announced that his government’s defense outlay in 1939 would 
amount to 40,000,000,000 rubles and would exceed that of 
the previous year by 66 per cent.’* One would think that Japan, 
already bled white by the war in China, for which she was 
compelled to set aside for 1939 the equivalent of $1,350,000,- 
ooo in an extraordinary budget, could not add much more to 
her existing load; yet in March she announced a six-year naval 
building program designed to give her a navy second to none. 
Among the Western powers, however, this was regarded as 
mainly a gesture for the sake of “face.” At any rate, the de- 
spised ratio of 5-5-3 was gone, and she was barred from naval 
parity with the United States and Great Britain only by the 
inability of her sweated taxpayers to carry the load.” 

By midyear of 1939 the totalitarian powers had evidently 
reached the climax of their military preparedness. The new 
burdens which they had assumed could hardly be carried for 
any considerable time while they were at peace. In August the 
nations of Europe witnessed the most elaborate military and 
naval manoeuvres the world had ever seen. On the continent, 
west of Russia, 8,000,000 men were under arms; and there 
were millions more in the Soviet Union, Japan and China. 
Hitler put his army through its paces near the Polish frontier, 
while his warships and air squadrons operated in the West 
to impress France and Great Britain. Mussolini concentrated 
his land and air forces in the north of Italy to repel a theoreti- 
cal French attack in the Po Valley, and then mystified Europe 


7 Ansel E. Talbert in New York Herald Tribune, July 16, 1939. 
*8 New York Times, May 26, 1939. 
79 Ibid., March 2, 3, 8, 1939. 
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by leaving his troops at the end of the first day and calling off the 
operations a day ahead of the schedule. Meanwhile, 2,000,000 
men marched and countermarched in the Balkans, and even 
England had under arms what the German Kaiser would call 
“a contemptible little army” of 750,000 men. 

A whole continent was staging a full-dress rehearsal for 
war, but few, if any, of its leaders were aware that the hour 


for ringing up the curtain on the actual performance was so 
near at hand. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
THE OUTBREAK OF ANOTHER EUROPEAN WAR 


Twice in the long life of Europe the Ides of March have been a 
momentous date. What happened to the first of the Caesars on 
that day in B. C. 44 is known to every schoolboy; and that re- 
mote event is now regarded as a turning point in history. It 
precipitated a war which affected three continents, but after the 
conflict there emerged a more unified and peaceful civilization 
than mankind had ever known before. The bonds of the Roman 
Empire were fashioned so well that they held for more than 
four centuries; and even when they were at last broken by 
barbaric invaders the idea of union in some sort of empire 
persisted and conditioned European thought for the next thou- 
sand years. 

In 1939 there came another Ides of March, and another as- 
sassination. This time the victim was not a dictator, suspected of 
cherishing dangerous ambitions, but a young, democratic re- 
public which only two decades before had won its independence 
after a bitter struggle. Again the sequel was war. And in de- 
spair many men, looking for a sign, thought they saw in the 
sky the promise of a Europe once again united. Whether this 
was merely a mirage or whether the water of life was eventually 
to be found there could not be discovered except after hard 
travail. 

At any rate, when German troops entered Czecho-Slovakia 
on March 15, 1939, and the German Fiihrer excised the liberties 
of its people, there was no longer any real peace in Europe." 
The events of that day, as Sir Nevile Henderson later observed, 
“were directly responsible for everything which happened 


1Cf. above, Chapter II. 
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thereafter.”* Out of the knowledge and experience he had 
gained as British Ambassador to Germany, Sir Nevile con- 
cluded that up to the 15th of March “the German ship of state 
had flown the German national flag,” but on that day “its 
captain hoisted the skull and crossbones of the pirate, cynically 
discarded his own theory of racial purity, and appeared under 
his true colors as an unprincipled menace to European peace 


and liberty.’’* 


1. The Intensification of Diplomatic Action 


Though some months were to elapse before the stage of open 
conflict was reached, nerves became more and more taut as Nazi 
agents pursued their activities in Central Europe. In spite of the 
British and French pledge that they would support Poland with 
all the means within their power against any action which 
threatened her independence, and which she deemed it vital 
to resist,* the government in Berlin increased its pressure to 
regain Danzig and the Corridor. Hitler’s men resorted to the 
familiar practice of fomenting internal disturbances in a dis- 
puted region, of grossly exaggerating them in the German 
press, and of building up a pretext for intervention by means 
of alleged appeals to the Reich from expatriated Germans 
claiming to have been mistreated. 

Another form of propaganda, also mainly for home con- 
sumption, dealt with the democracies, and it was conducted, 
perhaps consciously, on two contradictory lines. The German 
people were assured, in the first place, that Great Britain and 
France would not fight over Danzig and the Corridor any more 
than they had fought over other recent territorial acquisitions 
by the Reich. Thus war fears within Germany were to be 
quieted, while Poland and the smaller nations were to be dis- 
couraged from relying on British and French promises of aid. 
At the same time, however, the two opposing democratic pow- 
ers, especially Great Britain, were depicted as determined to 
make war on Germany and destroy her before she became too 


? British White Paper, Cmd. 6115, p. 5. 
3 Tbid., p. 4. 
* Cf. above, Chapter II. 
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strong to be resisted. In spite of their inconsistency, both lines 
of propaganda served the Fihrer’s purposes as the occasion 
required. 

In the meantime Messrs. Chamberlain and Daladier were 
exerting their energies to build up a so-called Peace Front 
designed to “‘stop Hitler.” Shortly after Italy's seizure of Al- 
bania,® the British Prime Minister told the House of Commons 
that any action threatening the independence of Greece or 
Rumania would move the British government to lend these 
states all the assistance within its power. He added that the 
French government would join in this commitment.® A month 
later, on May 12, Great Britain and Turkey exchanged mutual 
pledges “in the interest of their national security.’ In the 
event of an act of aggression leading to war in the Mediter- 
ranean the two powers were to “lend each other all aid and 
assistance in their power.’ These preliminary arrangements, 
like those with Poland, were to be followed by a more de- 
tailed long-term agreement. 

In addition to these Anglo-French guarantees of the status 
guo in Central and Southeastern Europe, London and Paris 
negotiated a series of trade and credit agreements with countries 
in those areas in order to strengthen political ties with them 
by the creation of new bonds of economic interest. Correspond- 
ingly, the dependence of these countries on Germany for export 
markets would be reduced. In the spring of 1939 France signed 
commercial treaties with Rumania, Poland and Yugoslavia, and 
Great Britain negotiated a treaty with Rumania, under which 
they granted tariff concessions and in a few instances contracted 
to purchase specified amounts of certain products of these 

5 Cf. above, Chapter II. 

® Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, CCCXLVI, 13, April 13, 1939. 

* Ibid., CCCXLVII, 955, May 12, 1939. On June 23 pledges identical with 
those in the British agreement were exchanged between Turkey and France. 
France restored to Turkey the Hatay Republic, or Sanjak of Alexandretta, form- 
ing part of the Mandate of Syria, which had been entrusted to the French gov- 
ernment by the League of Nations in 1920. This cession was criticized even in 
friendly quarters as a violation of the terms of the mandate and brought a 
protest from the Italian government as well as from the Syrian people, who 


regarded the extension of Turkish influence in this area as a threat to their 
independence. New York Times, June 24, 25, July 1, 1939. 
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countries. Great Britain also made free use of the fund of 


£60,000,000 provided by Parliament for the extension of trade 
credits to friendly states.® 


2. Suitors for Soviet Favor 


It was evident that Great Britain and France were making 
every effort to prevent further German inroads in the eastern 
half of Europe. Soviet Russia, however, remained an unknown 
factor in the situation. In March, when Maxim Litvinoff was 
directing her foreign policy, he had refused to recognize the 
German acquisition of Czecho-Slovakia. He had also been dis- 
posed to discuss a six-power pact for mutual defense, which 
would include France, Great Britain, Poland, Rumania and 
Turkey. But Poland was not prepared to accept all the conse- 
quences of Russian aid, and there were well-founded doubts 
whether the Soviet Union would sacrifice much to protect the 
capitalist states which had ignored her at Munich and were 
suspected in official Communist quarters of having handed 
over Czecho-Slovakia to the Fascist aggressors in order to 
strengthen them for war against the Soviets. Furthermore, if 
Moscow was to give guarantees to the Western democracies 
against Nazi aggression, it could not help wondering why it in 
turn should not obtain guarantees against Japanese aggression 
in the Far East. The future of Soviet policy became still more 
uncertain when on May 3, 1939, M. Litvinoff resigned his port- 
folio, to the accompaniment of rumors of a rapprochement 
between Stalin and Hitler. To all except a few initiated ob- 
servers, such a development seemed almost unthinkable; never- 
theless it gained some credence four days later when it was 
reported that the German Foreign Minister, Herr von Ribben- 
trop, had conferred in Milan with the Italian Foreign Minister, 
Count Ciano. It was surmised that they had discussed the 
possibility of working with other powers to halt the British 
scheme of “encirclement.” 

In the hope of speeding up their own Soviet negotiations 


8 The original fund of £10,000,000 was increased in July, 1939, to £60,000,000, 
Bulletin of International News, XVI, 821, August 12, 1939. 
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(which so far had baffled the rest of the world if not them- 
selves) the British and French governments ordered a joint 
military mission to proceed to Moscow to aid the diplomats 
in drafting plans of defensive collaboration. It is difficult to 
imagine the function that these experts were expected to per- 
form, for the parleys between the British and Soviet govern- 
ments had struck a snag over the question of the nature of the 
guarantees to be given to the Baltic states.® It is likewise diffi- 
cult to understand why the mission took such a long time 
to reach its destination. Leaving London on July 31st, it did 
not arrive in Moscow until August 11th. Lastly, it is difficult 
to envisage how they spent their time when they got there; 
for on the 19th not their governments, but Germany and the 
Soviet Union signed a seven-year commercial agreement, under 
which Moscow was to obtain a credit of 200,000,000 marks 
and in return was to supply Germany with specified amounts 
of certain badly needed raw materials. Pravda, the official 
newspaper of the Communist party, intimated that the treaty 
might foreshadow an improvement in the political as well as 
the economic relations between the two countries, but added 
that a complementary agreement with the democracies to check 
Fascist aggression was also desirable and that there was no 
reason why both objectives should not be pursued at the same 
time.” 

To London and Paris this concrete evidence that Hitler and 
Stalin could work together, if only in the economic sphere, was 
far from reassuring, but in both countries—save in the better- 
informed Chancelleries—the idea persisted that the Soviet 
Union would eventually join the Peace Front against aggres- 
sion, as the Communist party’s official journal had intimated. 
Great indeed was the shock and the consternation, therefore, 
when only two days after the conclusion of the commercial 
agreement the German radio gave out the news that the Reich 


®This much seems to be generally agreed upon. The rest of the matter is 
still obscure. At the time of sending this book to press, the British and French 
governments had not yet authorized the publication of an official account of 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. 

10 Bulletin of International News, XVI, 843, August 26, 1939. 
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and the Soviet Union had come to terms on a treaty of non- 
aggression and that Herr von Ribbentrop would leave for 
Moscow on the 23rd to sign it. On the day following this 
announcement the British and French Ambassadors called at 
the Kremlin and asked whether any useful purpose would be 
served if their military missions continued their discussions 
with the Soviet representatives. They were assured that the 
signing of a non-aggression pact with Germany would in no 
way interfere with a continuation of the talks; but even the 
Ambassadors were not convinced, and three days later the mis- 
sions left for home. 

To the American on the street it seemed “utterly cock-eyed” 
that the Red-baiter von Ribbentrop should be sitting down 
at the same table with the world’s Number One Communist, 
Joseph Stalin. But to Great Britain, France and Poland the 
treaty which these two new-found friends signed on August 24 
created a situation far too serious for cracker-barrel ruminations. 
This démarche was clearly designed to eliminate Soviet Russia 
from possible membership in the Peace Front, a commitment 
which her Foreign Office had appeared to be entertaining dur- 
ing the past five months. All the labor of the British and 
French Ambassadors and of the military missions had come 
to naught. For the Soviet government had agreed not merely 
“to refrain from any act of force” against Germany but also 
not to “join any other group of powers” which might be aimed 
directly or indirectly against the Nazi régime. 

The conclusion of this treaty was admittedly a spectacular 
triumph of Hitler-Ribbentrop diplomacy, in so far as Central 
Europe was concerned. It removed German fears of an attack 
from the East in the event of war with the Western powers 
and also, in the opinion of the Fuhrer and his advisers, made 
such a war highly improbable so long as the issue was only 
that of Danzig and the Corridor. For the Nazi leaders could 
not believe that Chamberlain and Daladier would undertake 
to fulfill their pledges to Poland without support from Mos- 
cow. With the Soviet Union out of the picture, Poland (they 
thought) would be virtually isolated, France and Great Britain 
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could not render military aid if she were attacked, and their 
guarantees would be of little practical value. The road thus 
seemed to be cleared for another Munich. The fact was, how- 
ever, that Great Britain and France regarded their pledges 
as in no way conditioned upon Russian codperation. The British 
government promptly made this plain by signing a Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance with Poland on the day following the 
signature of the Soviet-German pact in Moscow. 

The treaty was intended to implement the pledges previously 
given by Mr. Chamberlain on behalf of his government. It 
provided that if either of the signatories should “become en- 
gaged in hostilities with a European power in consequence of 
aggression by the latter” the other would at once give all possi- 
ble support and assistance. This commitment would also apply 
“in the event of any action by a European power which clearly 
threatened, directly or indirectly, the independence of one of 
the contracting parties, and was of such a nature that the party 
in question considered it vital to resist it with its armed forces.” 
If the two countries should become involved in war through 
the invocation of the agreement, neither would conclude an 
armistice or treaty of peace without the consent of the other.” 
The significant features of the treaty were: first, the wide scope 
within which its provisions would become applicable; and, 
secondly, the placing of the critical decision in the hands of the 
nation threatened with aggression. In other words, any action 
taken by Germany which Poland saw fit to resist by force 
would automatically bring Great Britain and Germany into 
conflict, with France joining her British ally as a matter of 
course. Thus was Hitler notified at a significant moment and in 
a significant way that there would not be another Munich. 

In giving unconditional pledges to Poland, the British gov- 
ernment was pursuing a policy which, not long before, it would 
have regarded as abhorrent. The time had now come, however, 
when Mr. Chamberlain felt that he had no feasible alternative 
to the course upon which he and Premier Daladier had em- 
barked. They were not seeking merely to shield Poland and to 

11 Text in British Blue Book, Cmd. 6106, p. 37. 
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keep Hitler out of Danzig and the Corridor. Poland had be- 
come a symbol of something more than the security of any one 
nation. The real danger to the Western democracies seemed 
to lie in the risks created for them by Hitler's apparently un- 
bounded ambitions. The real issue, in their view, was interna- 
tional lawlessness, as typified in Hitler's broken pledges, 
disregard of treaties, browbeating of weaker nations, and in- 
human persecutions. They were convinced that a great principle 
was at stake; if the Nazi régime were not effectually stopped, 
law, order, justice, safety and honor would soon become mean- 
ingless words in what were once the most civilized regions of 
the world. And they believed that in order to halt this moral 
and political retrogression they had to make far-reaching long- 
term commitments to defend the next prospective object of Nazi 
ambition. 


3. A Week of Deadlock 


Interest in the Soviet-German pact was by no means confined 
to the countries immediately concerned. It was upsetting to all 
preconceived ideas—the sight of Hitler and Stalin putting aside 
the brass knuckles which they had used so strenuously on each 
other for years and joining hands, perhaps to seize and share 
the spoils of aggression between them. In bewilderment people 
recalled Hitler’s tirades against the Bolsheviks and his claim 
to have saved Europe from their pernicious doctrines and con- 
spiracies. They remembered that he had persecuted the Jews 
because of their alleged leanings toward Communism, and 
now he had formed a partnership with the very head and front 
of the Communist forces. They likewise recalled the claim of 
Stalin to be the foremost champion of democracy, justice and 
the rights of labor, and now he had lined up with the dictator 
of a country where democracy was anathema, justice a farce, 
and labor organizations were not tolerated. And they marveled 
that whereas Stalin had once “purged” his army of the very 
cream of its officers because he suspected that they were too 


friendly with Germany, he himself had now gone them one 
better. 
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It was soon apparent, however, that Hitler's volte face had 
not improved his position with his axis partner, Signor Musso- 
lini, nor with Japan, another partner in the Anti-Comintern 
agreement, nor with General Franco, whom he had supported 
in Spain as an enemy of Communism. The three of them could 
no longer take seriously the Fiihrer’s claim to be the defender 
of civilization against the Red Menace; he had “sold out.” 
The Japanese government promptly protested to Berlin that 
the treaty with the Soviet Union was “in flagrant violation 
of the Anti-Comintern pact,” and the Cabinet resigned to make 
way for a new régime committed to a readjustment of foreign 
policy through the elimination of European engagements.” 
General Franco’s government announced that Spain would be 
neutral in the event of war; and in London it was noted that 
while the German consular officers were helping their nationals 
to get home, there was no similar exodus of Italians. 

In the United States it was generally believed that the affilia- 
tion of the Nazis and the Russian Communists had brought 
Europe appreciably nearer to war, and that the possibility of 
“American involvement’” was a matter to which, as the New 
York Herald Tribune said, ‘the United States cannot hope to 
be wholly indifferent.’** But the group to whom the news of 
the Berlin-Moscow partnership brought the greatest perturba- 
tion were the avowed Communists and their “fellow travelers” 
of various shades of Red. Some of these quickly severed all 
connection, formal or informal, with the party and hied to 
other Left Wing circles, where they hoped to find an equal 
amount of conversation but less embarrassing company. The 
American Labor Party, which had sometimes been accused 
of Communist leanings, condemned all Americans of that per- 
suasion as “betrayers of the labor movement, antagonists of 
democracy and protagonists of dictatorship.”’* Two Com- 
munist publications in New York, the Daily Worker and the 


12. Cf, Economist (London), CXXXVI, 444, September 2, 1939. 
13 New York Herald Tribune, August 25, 1939. 


14 New York Times, New York Herald Tribune, October 5, 1939. 
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New Masses, completely disoriented, sweated and squirmed to 
produce angular justifications of the Soviet change of front.® 


4. Prologue to War 


Until the very day of the signing of the definitive Anglo- 
Polish pact, Messrs. Hitler and Ribbentrop appeared to be 
acting on the assumption that Mr. Chamberlain was good for at 
least one more “shake-down.” If the British Prime Minister 
would not stand up and fight when the Reich absorbed Austria, 
the Sudetenland, Bohemia, Moravia and Memel, why should 
he do so if the Nazis took over Danzig and the Corridor? 
Herr von Ribbentrop’s residence in England as Ambassador and 
his personal associations there had convinced him that the 
British would never go to war with Germany so long as she 
expanded to the eastward only. As Foreign Minister he had 
held to this opinion and subsequent events had not given him 
cause to change it. The German Chancellor shared his view. 
Moreover, to these two high officials, who thought of a treaty 
as something to be repudiated as soon as it was found to be 
inconvenient, it seemed altogether probable that Great Britain 
and France would slide out of their guarantees to Poland when 
they realized that a change in the diplomatic alignment had 
increased the risks inherent in their obligations. In brief, the 
Fuhrer expected to carry through another territorial readjust- 
ment without becoming embroiled in a general war. It has been 
one of the misfortunes of Europe that the leaders of Germany 
have shared two well-known characteristics with their people— 
an inability to understand the psychology of others and a ten- 
dency to mistake moderation for infirmity. In the diplomatic 
negotiations during the critical week following the 25th of 
August these two traits were much in evidence. 

As these pages are written, the authors find themselves too 
near, in point of time, and consequently too far from the 
complete records, to give a definitive account of the events 
of that fateful week. The British have published their Blue 
Book, the French their Yellow Book, and the Germans their 


18 Cf. especially New Masses, September 5, 12, 1939. 
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White Book, each presenting documentary material which each 
government believes will strengthen its case with its own peo- 
ple now, and before the court of history later. But no one of 
these publications tells the complete story; nor do all of them 
together tell it all. Nor can the facts which they do present 
be finally evaluated until much other material, from the 
archives and from private papers, has been made public. To 
summarize the voluminous diplomatic correspondence during 
the week of crisis and to set forth the various proposals and 
counter-proposals which were broached by the disputing gov- 
ernments would carry the story far beyond the proper scope 
of this volume. Instead, the authors have limited themselves 
to a brief narrative of the final steps which led the great powers 
of Europe into another war. Their task has been rendered easier 
by the orderly and vivid report which Sir Nevile Henderson, 
the British Ambassador in Berlin, has given of his numerous 
conversations with the Chancellor and the Foreign Minister of 
Germany while the peace of Europe was hanging in the balance. 
Although the account is biased, in the obvious sense that it 
presents the British point of view on vital issues, it does supply 
the necessary continuity and has all the earmarks of a piece of 
conscientious reporting. 

It was Sir Nevile’s conclusion that Herr Hitler had originally 
planned to invade Poland on August 25, the day following the 
signing of the treaty with Russia, and before France and Great 
Britain had recovered from the shock which the news of this 
agreement had given them. A week prior to this date the British 
Ambassador had telegraphed to his government, calling atten- 
tion to the large military force assembled in East Prussia os- 
tensibly to take part in an anniversary celebration of the victory 
at Tannenberg. He expressed his conviction that “the only 
alternative to war must be some immediate and mediatory 
action.”""® Mr. Chamberlain acted at once on this suggestion 
and dispatched a personal letter to Herr Hitler, which the Am- 
bassador delivered to him in Berchtesgaden on August 23, 
while Herr von Ribbentrop was flying to Moscow. The letter 


16 British White Paper, Cmd. 6115, p. 8. 
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reaffirmed the determination of the British government to 
stand by its commitments to Poland. It had been alleged, said 
the Prime Minister, that if Great Britain had made her posi- 
tion more clear in 1914 “the great catastrophe would have 
been avoided.” Whether or not there was any truth in that 
allegation, he was “resolved that on this occasion there shall 
be no such tragic misunderstanding.”** He was ready, further- 
more, to talk over all questions at issue between Great Britain 
and Germany “if only a situation of confidence could be re- 
stored to enable discussions to be carried on in an atmosphere 
different from that which prevails today”; and he was especially 
anxious that steps be taken immediately to examine German 
and Polish complaints concerning the treatment of minorities, 
with a truce to polemics in the interim, in the hope that suitable 
conditions might be created for direct negotiations by these two 
countries."® 

When the Ambassador delivered the letter to the Chancellor 
he found him “in a mood of extreme excitability.” His lan- 
guage concerning the Poles (and Britain’s responsibility for 
their attitude) was “violent, recriminatory and exaggerated.” 
When Henderson called later on the same day to receive the 
Chancellor's note of reply, Hitler told him that he no longer 
trusted Chamberlain; that he had always believed that friend- 
ship with Great Britain was possible, but he now knew that 
those who had argued to the contrary were right. Only a com- 
plete reversal of Britain’s policy toward Germany could con- 
vince him of her desire for good relations. And as for himself, 
“he preferred war when he was fifty to when he was fifty-five 
or sixty.’’? 

Hitler’s message to Chamberlain was bitter. He accused the 
Poles of atrocities, ‘“‘terrible indeed for those on whom they 
were inflicted, but intolerable for the German Reich, which 
as one of the great powers was expected to watch them idly.” 
He denounced Great Britain’s pledge to support Poland in 


17 British Blue Book, Cmd. 6106, p. 97. 
18 Ibid. 


1° British White Paper, Cmd. 6115, p. 10. 
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case of conflict and irrespective of the cause, as “an incitement 
to let loose, under cover of what might be called a blank 
cheque, a wave of unspeakable terror against the one and a half 
million Germans domiciled in Poland.” This attitude, up to 
the present, had convinced him of the hopelessness of an 
attempt to achieve the friendship with Britain for which he had 
struggled during his whole lifetime. None would welcome a 
change in this respect more than he.*° 

If Hitler had actually planned to march into Poland on the 
night of the 25th, as Henderson believed, he altered that much 
of his plans before the hour arrived. But there were various 
occurrences between the 25th and the 27th which as yet can 
be explained only as collateral war measures, permitted to pro- 
ceed without change even though the troops did not move. For 
example, on the afternoon of the 25th all telephone connec- 
tions from Berlin to London and Paris were suddenly cut off. 
On the 26th the Tannenberg celebrations, scheduled for the 
following day, were canceled. On the 27th commercial air 
service was suspended, the airports were closed, and foodstuffs 
and other commodities were placed under a rationing system 
throughout the country. These measures would normally have 
followed the outbreak of conflict; and in spite of their incon- 
venience they would have been borne willingly by a people at 
war. Most of them would not cause much general inconvenience 
anyway. A resort, however, to the depressing device of food 
rationing, before the war became real, is hard to explain ex- 
cept on the theory that the German authorities fully expected 
to make war on Poland and were determined to take every 
measure toward that end except the irrevocable one of moving 
their troops across the Polish border. 

Hitler hesitated for a full week before taking the final step. 
The reasons for this delay have not yet been fully explained. 
It was probably not the German General Staff, this time, that 
acted as a brake; for it was reported that though the generals 


© Urkunden zur letzten Phase der deutsch-polnischen Krise (Documents Con- 
cerning the Last Phase of the German-Polish Crisis), 11. Official English trans- 
lation by the German government. Referred to hereafter as German White Paper. 
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were not keen for war, they were emphatic in saying that if 
Poland was to be invaded the army should advance at once, 
before the autumn rains got into the bad Polish roads. Yet 
for some reason Hitler held back. Was it that he felt, after all, 
that it might be better to appear to pay some respect to outside 
opinion? For two days before the hypothetical date on which 
war was supposed to begin, pleas for peace from the ‘‘neutrals” 
began to reach Berlin and Warsaw. On August 23 King Leo- 
pold of Belgium, speaking for the so-called Oslo powers— 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
Norway and Sweden—broadcast an appeal to “those in whose 
hands rests the fate of the world” to “avoid the catastrophe 
which threatens humanity.”*t On the following day Pope 
Pius XII also broadcast a plea for a peaceful settlement. “The 
danger is imminent,” he said, “but there is yet time. Nothing 
is lost with peace; all may be lost with war.” 

Meanwhile President Roosevelt, who was on a cruise aboard 
a warship off the coast of New England and Canada, cut short 
his vacation and raced to Sandy Hook, where a special train 
took him to Washington. From there on the 23rd and 24th 
he cabled to Chancellor Hitler, President Moscicki of Poland 
and King Victor Emmanuel of Italy. He reminded Hitler that 
on April 14 he had sent him a message with a warning that 
unless efforts were made at once to settle the controversies of 
the day with good will on all sides the current crisis would 
bring catastrophe. ‘Today that catastrophe appears to be very 
near at hand indeed,” he said. He urged that Germany and 
Poland agree to refrain from any act of hostility for a reasona- 
ble period and seek a settlement between them by any one of 
three methods: first, by direct negotiations; second, by an im- 
partial arbitration; or third, through the procedure of con- 
ciliation, “‘selecting as conciliator or moderator a national of 
one of the traditionally neutral states of Europe, or a national 
of one of the American republics, which are all of them free 


21 Cf. Appendix II(¢@). 
22 Cf. Appendix II(e). 
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from any connection with or participation in European political 
affairs.’’** 

Mr. Roosevelt attached a condition to these proposals which 
must have been as objectionable to the German Nazis as it was 
attractive to the people of Poland. Since both the disputants 
were sovereign governments, he said, “it is understood, of 
course, that upon resort to any one of the alternatives I suggest, 
each nation will agree to accord complete respect to the in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of the other.” His message 
to President Moscicki was substantially the same as that sent 
to the Fihrer. To the King of Italy President Roosevelt out- 
lined the proposals which he had submitted to Signor Musso- 
lini in April** and added that if it were “possible for Your 
Majesty’s Government to formulate proposals for a pacific 
solution of the present crisis along these lines, you are assured 
of the earnest sympathy of the United States.’’*° 

Herr Hitler made no direct reply to the President. Acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of his message was made to Secretary 
Hull by the chargé of the German Embassy in Washington, 
about a week after its dispatch. King Victor Emmanuel sent a 
brief note of assurance that he was doing “whatever is possible 
to bring about a peace with justice.” As was to be expected, 
the President of Poland sent a prompt and sympathetic re- 
sponse. He expressed his preference for direct negotiations as 
a mode of settlement and indicated that conciliation might also 
be acceptable, but was silent concerning arbitration. His gov- 
ernment, he said, readily agreed to refrain from hostile acts, 
since “it is not Poland who is proffering any claims or demand- 
ing concessions from any other nation.”** President Moscicki’s 
answer was immediately forwarded to Chancellor Hitler from 
Washington, and with it went a second appeal to him from 
President Roosevelt. Calling attention to Poland’s willingness 
to accept either direct negotiation or conciliation, the President 
added: 


*3 For text, cf. Appendix II(4). 
*4See above, Chapter III. 

*° For text, cf. Appendix II(6). 
*6 For text, cf. Appendix II(c). 
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Countless human lives can be yet saved and hope may still be re- 
stored that the nations of the modern world may even now construct 
a foundation for a peaceful and a happier relationship if you and the 
government of the German Reich will agree to the pacific means of 
settlement accepted by the government of Poland. 

All the world prays that Germany, too, will accept.*7 


Although these various appeals reached the German Chan- 
cellor just a day or two before he was expected to begin his war 
against Poland, the available evidence does not indicate that 
they were the cause of the Fihrer’s hesitation. Indeed, they 
seem to have attracted less attention in Berlin than in many 
other capitals. Even the Presidents of Haiti and Ecuador sent 
President Roosevelt cordial messages endorsing his efforts to 
maintain peace.** As much could not be said for Herr Hitler. 

Sir Nevile Henderson had a different explanation for the 
seeming change in the German plans. He believed that some- 
thing in Chamberlain’s letter of August 22 gave Hitler hope 
that if he made another effort he might lure the Prime Minister 
away from the side of Poland. Whatever may be the explana- 
tion, it is a fact that on August 25, two days after the stormy 
colloquy at Berchtesgaden, Hitler, back in Berlin, asked Hender- 
son to see him again. The Fuhrer was now in a different mood 
and told the Ambassador that for the sake of his own con- 
science he was going to make one last effort to reéstablish good 
relations with Great Britain. In lieu of a formal note he gave 
him an oral message, the substance of which was also em- 
bodied in a memorandum, and suggested that he take it to Mr. 
Chamberlain in an airplane which the German government 
would provide. In this message there was none of the trucu- 
lence of the earlier note. The Fuhrer expressed an earnest desire 
for an Anglo-German understanding and a willingness to go to 
great lengths to attain it. He made the unusual and perhaps 
self-revelatory suggestion that under certain conditions he 
would be willing to safeguard the British Empire and guarantee 
German assistance wherever it might be required! The condi- 


27 Cf. Appendix II(f). 
*8 Department of State, Bulletin, 1, 184, September 12, 1939. 
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tions were: (1) that his limited colonial demands be fulfilled, 
though within “a most protracted time limit’; (2) that his 
obligations to Italy remain unimpaired; and (3) that due re- 
gard be given to his resolution never to go to war again with 
Russia. He renewed his assurances that he “did not for one 
moment consider any frontier problem in the West.” His new 
line of fortifications, “which had cost billions,” was the final 
frontier of the Reich in that area. But this tender of friendship 
and understanding presupposed a settlement of the German- 
Polish question and “an end to these Macedonian conditions 
on the Eastern frontier.” Only on the preceding night, the 
Chancellor said, there had been twenty-one new frontier inci- 
dents. With this problem disposed of, he would be ready to 
approach the British government with an offer which might 
result in a blessing for both countries. On the other hand, “if 
the British government rejected the suggestions, war would be 
inevitable.”’*° 

“I told his Excellency,” said Henderson, “that while I was 
fully prepared to consider this course, I felt it my duty to tell 
him quite clearly that my country could not possibly go back 
on its word to Poland, and that, however anxious we were 
for a better understanding with Germany, we could never 
reach one except on the basis of a negotiated settlement with 
Poland.”*° Impressed with the critical importance of every 
passing minute, the British Ambassador flew to London early 
the next morning. The message which he was carrying was 
an unambiguous invitation to Mr. Chamberlain to return to the 
path of appeasement—or fight. 


5. Franco-British Solidarity 


In all these negotiations the British had taken the initiative, 
but in effect they were speaking as much for France as they 
were for their own country, since the two governments were in 
constant consultation, and every step decided upon in London 
had the approval of Paris before it was taken. The German 


29 German White Book, 12-13; British Blue Book, Cmd. 6106, pp. 120-123. 
8° British White Paper, Cmd. 6115, p. 12. 
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leaders were fully aware, therefore, that if they were to seduce 
Mr. Chamberlain away from Poland they would need to try 
the same art on M. Daladier. Accordingly, about three hours - 
after he had given Sir Nevile Henderson a message for the 
British Prime Minister, Herr Hitler sent for the French Am- 
bassador and gave him a personal message for transmission to 
the Premier of France. The Fuhrer assured M. Daladier that 
Germany had no quarrel with his country and suggested that 
his government would do well to withdraw from its commit- 
ments to Poland.** The Premier’s reply was dignified and un- 
equivocal. ‘‘Unless you are prepared to credit the French nation 
with a lower ideal of honor than the one with which I credit 
the German people,” he said, “you cannot doubt that France 
will faithfully fulfill her obligations toward other powers 
which, like Poland, are, I am convinced, desirous of living at 
peace with Germany.” The Premier declared that no one could 
understand how a destructive war could be waged without a 
final effort at a peaceful settlement between Germany and 
Poland, and he announced his readiness to do everything possi- 
ble to bring this about. He ended his note with a powerful 
personal appeal to the German Chancellor: 


Like myself you were a soldier in the last war. You know as well 
as I do the feelings of disgust and universal condemnation which the 
destruction caused by war left in the conscience of all nations, irre- 
spective of its issue. The idea which I cherish of your great part as 
leader of the German nation on the road to peace towards the ful- 
fillment of its tasks in the common effort towards civilization, prompts 
me to ask you for an answer to this my proposal. 

Should French and German blood once more have to flow, just 
as it did twenty-five years ago, in an even longer and more murderous 
war, each nation will fight fully confident of its ultimate victory. Yet 
we can be sure that ruin and barbarity will be the most certain victors.®? 


The note went to Herr Hitler on August 26 and was pub- 
lished at its source on the 27th while the British Cabinet were 


31 The German government omitted this message from its White Book, but 
its substance is fully reported by M. Coulondre, the French Ambassador, along 
with his ensuing colloquy with Hitler, in his dispatch to the Paris Foreign Office. 
Cf. Le Livre Jaune Francais, 312-314, 321-322. 

82 Translated from Le Livre Jaune Francais, 322. 
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drafting a reply to the proposals which they had received from 
the hand of Sir Nevile Henderson. On the 28th the Am- 
bassador flew back to Berlin with the answer. Its tone was 
conciliatory but firm. It agreed with the Fihrer that a settle- 
ment of Germany's differences with Poland was a prime 
requisite for the maintenance of peace, but it pointed out that 
the British government had obligations to Poland which it 
intended to fulfill. It could not, therefore, “for any advantage 
offered to Great Britain, acquiesce in a settlement which put in 
jeopardy the independence of a state” to which it had given 
its guarantee.** 

So the attempt to draw both France and Great Britain away 
from their guarantee to Poland under the guise of an all- 
round appeasement had failed. Nevertheless, the British gov- 
ernment promised to use all its influence toward effecting a 
satisfactory solution of the German-Polish controversies by 
direct negotiations, and it hoped that this in turn would pre- 
pare the way for the better relations between Great Britain 
and Germany which both countries professed to desire.** Un- 
successful in their efforts to ‘immobilize’ the British and the 
French, Hitler and Ribbentrop now played another card. On 
August 29, at 7:15 p.m., they summoned Henderson to the 
Chancellery and handed him their reply to the British pro- 
posals. The Fiihrer was in an “unreasonable” mood. The news- 
papers were carrying more stories of Polish atrocities, possibly, 
as the Ambassador believed, ‘‘fabricated by extremists in fear 
lest he was weakening.”’*° It had also been reported that Poland 
had ordered a general mobilization, and this news too had evi- 
dently put Herr Hitler in an uncompromising attitude. Hender- 
son read the note in his presence. The Fiihrer demanded the 
restoration of the whole Corridor as well as of Danzig to the 
Reich, but, professing a desire to attest his friendship for Great 


83 British Blue Book, Cmd. 6106, p. 126 ff. 

34 Ibid. 

85 The Frankfurter Zeitung, a relatively moderate journal in comparison with 
its German contemporaries, carried the following headlines in its issue of August 
27: Poland Further Aggravates the Crisis; War Preparations throughout Poland 
—a Million and a Half Men Mobilized; Two Danzigers Fatally Wounded; A 
Third German Commercial Airplane Shot Down. 
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Britain, he said that he would be willing to enter into direct 
discussion with the Poles. This concession, however, was one 
of words only, for coupled with the acceptance of the British 
government’s proposed mediation was the stipulation that a 
Polish representative with plenipotentiary powers should arrive 
in Berlin on the following day.*° Henderson remarked that this 
requirement had the sound of an ultimatum. Hitler and Rib- 
bentrop strongly repudiated the suggestion and insisted that 
speedy action was necessary so that something might be ac- 
complished before the situation was further aggravated by fresh 
incidents. The interview assumed “a somewhat stormy charac- 
ter,” and Hitler’s intimation that the Ambassador did not care 


how many Germans were being slaughtered in Poland brought 
from him a “heated retort.’** 


6. Zero Hour 


During the night of the 29th and during the following day 
there were frequent exchanges of messages between London 
and Berlin. The British government insisted that it was quite 
unable to produce a Polish representative at the Wilhelmstrasse 
within the prescribed twenty-four-hour limit, and maintained 
that it was unreasonable to demand that such a man should 
come with no previous information as to the points to be dis- 
cussed. It urged instead that the affair follow the normal 
diplomatic procedure; that is, that the German proposals for 
further negotiations be transmitted to Warsaw through the 
Polish Ambassador.** The British, French and Polish govern- 
ments were well aware that Messrs. Hitler and Ribbentrop, in 
the conditions which had been laid down, were trying to repeat 
the artifice which they had worked so successfully on Chancellor 
Schuschnigg of Austria in March, 1938, and on President Hacha 
of Czecho-Slovakia a year later.*® As for the Poles, they had 
no stomach for sending a plenipotentiary to Berlin, where in 
the tense atmosphere of the Chancellery, and surrounded by 


86 British Blue Book, Cmd. 6106, pp. 135-137; German White Book, 18. 
87 British White Paper, Cmd. 6115, p. 14. 


88 British Blue Book, Cmd. 6106, pp. 139-142. 
8° The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 25-42. Cf. also Chapter II. 
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generals and Nazi spokesmen boasting of the prowess of Ger- 
man arms, he might, like Schuschnigg and Hacha, be ordered 
to sign on the dotted line if he wished to save his country 
from the consequences of Teutonic fury. 

Herr Hitler had promised to give the British Ambassador 
a copy of the proposals which were to be laid before the Polish 
representative as a basis of discussion, with the understanding 
that if the London government found them reasonable it would 
use its good offices with Warsaw to facilitate the negotiations. 
All through August 30 the British and Polish Ambassadors 
waited in vain for the promised terms. At midnight, when the 
time limit for the arrival of a Polish negotiator had expired, 
the British Ambassador called upon Herr von Ribbentrop.*” 
Conscious of the extreme importance of his mission, upon whose 
outcome hung the issue of peace or war, Sir Nevile began to 
communicate the contents of the latest message from the Brit- 
ish government, but the Foreign Minister was in no mood for 
listening. He rejected out of hand the British suggestion that 
he invite the Polish Ambassador to come and see him, saying 
that such a course was unthinkable. According to Sir Nevile, 
he “kept leaping from his chair in a state of great excitement 
and asking if I had anything more to say. I kept replying that 
I had, and if my own attitude was no less unfriendly than his 
own I cannot but say in all sincerity that I had every justification 
for it.” When the Ambassador had concluded his communica- 
tion, Herr von Ribbentrop picked up a copy of the German 
proposals for a negotiated settlement with Poland, which thus 
far neither the Poles nor their British and French guarantors 


had seen. What followed can best be told in the Ambassador’s 
own words: 


. . . He produced a lengthy document which he read out to me in 
German, or rather gabbled through to me as fast as he could, in a tone of 
the utmost annoyance. Of the sixteen articles in it I was able to gather 
the gist of six or seven, but it would have been quite impossible to 
guarantee even the exact accuracy of these without a careful study 


“©The importance of the scene justifies the presentation of the only available 
account, even though it may be of an ex parte character. 
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of the text itself. When he had finished, I accordingly asked him to 
let me see it. Herr von Ribbentrop refused categorically, threw the 
document with a contemptuous gesture on the table and said that it 
was now out of date (aberholt), since no Polish Emissary had arrived 
at Berlin by midnight. I observed that in that case the sentence in the 
German note of the 29th August to which I had drawn his and the 
Fihrer’s attention on the preceding evening had, in fact, constituted 
an ultimatum in spite of their categorical denials. Herr von Ribben- 
trop’s answer to that was that the idea of an ultimatum was a figment 
of my own imagination and creation.*! 


Sir Nevile Henderson returned to the Embassy feeling that 
the last hope for peace had vanished. But though the “ulti- 
matum” to Poland had expired, even then the troops did not 
move. Nor did they move at noon on the 31st—the new zero 
hour set by Hitler as an act of grace. There was a reason for 
this pause; for on that very day Signor Mussolini proposed the 
summoning of a five-power conference “with the object of re- 
viewing clauses of the Treaty of Versailles which are the cause 
of the present disturbance in the life of Europe.” This inter- 
vention by his axis partner could not be ignored by Herr 
Hitler; he was bound to respect it by at least a gesture of 
accommodation. But on the night of the 31st there came reports 
of more “frontier incidents,” and the Fihrer resolved to delay 
no longer. So about five o’clock in the morning of September 
1, without any declaration of war, German forces crossed the 
Polish frontiers at many points and German airplanes began 
to bomb Polish airdromes and lines of communication. At half- 
past ten o’clock the same morning Herr Hitler went before 
the Reichstag, which had been convened for this occasion, 


and informed them that the Reich was “repelling Poland's 
attack”: 


In the night Polish soldiers of the regular army fired the first shots 
in our own territory. Since 5:45 a.m. we have been returning their fire. 
And from now onwards a bomb will be answered by a bomb! . . . I 
now want to be nothing but the first soldier of the German Reich. 
Therefore I have once again put on that uniform which was always so 


“1 British White Paper, Cmd. 6115, p. 17. 
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sacred and dear to me. I shall not take it off until after the victory—or 
I shall not live to see the end.* 


7. War at Last 


The activities of the great European democratic powers dur- 
ing the last critical days of August were by no means limited to 
diplomatic efforts. News of the Soviet-German pact had quick- 
ened the tempo of war preparations by France and Great 
Britain. The British Parliament was called into session on 
August 24, the day of the signing of the pact, and it promptly 
passed an Emergency Powers Act giving the government broad 
authority to regulate civil activities in the public interest. The 
nation was placed on a war footing with a minimum of delay. 
Provision was made for the quick evacuation from exposed 
areas Of 3,000,000 school children and their teachers, and also 
of children below school age when accompanied by elders. 
Trains and buses were kept in readiness to move this part of 
the population at the first sign of danger. On September 1 the 
evacuation of London began, although Great Britain was not 
yet at war. Never before had the country witnessed such a 
transplantation of people; it attested the fact that the days of 
Britain’s insulation from continental dangers had come to 
an end. 

The French nation likewise quickly shifted to a war basis. 
During the week following the news of the German-Soviet 
agreement the number of men under arms was raised to about 
3,000,000. The government requisitioned motor vehicles of 
every kind for the movement of troops and the transportation 
of school children from Paris. The evacuation of the pupils 
was completed somewhat earlier than in London, and other 
residents of the city were urged to leave unless their presence 
was indispensable. “Blackouts” were quickly inaugurated in 
both France and Great Britain; for it was generally expected 
that their cities would be attacked by air raiders as soon as war 
was declared. 

On the afternoon of September 1 the governments in Lon- 
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don and Paris notified Herr Hitler that they intended to carry 
out their obligations to Poland unless he stopped his aggressive 
action and drew his forces back within his own frontiers. 
Further action on their part was postponed in deference to 
Signor Mussolini’s proposal for a five-power conference, sub- 
mitted the day before. They clearly were still disposed to 
explore every possible method of settlement before taking the 
ultimate step. And soon after the Fiihrer had introduced a 
fresh complication by his attack on Poland the French and 
British authorities indicated their willingness to participate in 
a conference, provided that Germany would first withdraw her 
troops from Polish territory. All of Saturday, September 2, was 
spent in anxious waiting for a response to this offer. Discussing 
the situation in the House of Commons, Mr. Chamberlain 
stated that if Herr Hitler would give adequate assurances that 
he would recall his army, the British government would be 
willing to deal with the German-Polish situation as if an 
invasion had never taken place. In other words, he would let 
bygones be bygones and start negotiations afresh—a concession 
which offered unimpeachable evidence of a desire to find a 
solution without war. 

On that same afternoon Sir Nevile Henderson left a verbatim 
report of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the Berlin Foreign Office. 
He obtained no comment and no reply. At nine o'clock the 
next morning, on instructions from London, he called again 
at the Foreign Office and delivered his government’s ultimatum, 
announcing that unless assurances were given before eleven 
o'clock of the suspension of hostilities and the withdrawal of 
troops from Poland Great Britain would be at war with the 
German Reich from that hour. When the clock struck eleven 
and no reply had come from Berlin, the two nations were 
formally at war. An hour later the French Ambassador in Berlin 
presented a similar ultimatum, with the time limit fixed at five 
o'clock; and when that hour arrived there was also war be- 
tween France and Germany. 

To the very last Chamberlain and Daladier had urged a 
negotiated settlement between Poland and the Reich. Poland 
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was willing, provided that the negotiations were conducted 
on the basis of equality as between two sovereign states. But 
the Fihrer had no intention of proceeding in this manner. 
He proposed to demand, and if there was not immediate com- 
pliance, to fight. For the first time in his astonishing career of 
bloodless victories there was no yielding to him; his challenge 
to war was accepted. 

And so the great conflict began. On Monday, September 4, 
when the war between Germany and the Allies was only a day 
old, Mr. Chamberlain set a new diplomatic precedent by broad- 
casting a message directly to the German people. 


You may ask why Great Britain is concerned. We are concerned 
because we gave our word of honor to defend Poland against aggres- 
sion. Why did we feel it necessary to pledge ourselves to defend this 
eastern power when our interests lie in the West, and when your leader 
has said he has no interest to the West? The answer is—and I regret 
to have to say it—that nobody in this country any longer places any 
trust in your leader’s word. 

He gave his word that he would respect the Locarno Treaty; he 
broke it. He gave his word that he neither wished nor intended to 
annex Austria; he broke it. He declared that he would not incorporate 
the Czechs in the Reich; he did so. He gave his word after Munich 
that he had no further territorial demands in Europe; he broke it. He 
gave his word that he wanted no Polish provinces; he broke it. He 
has sworn to you for years that he was the mortal enemy of Bolshevism ; 
he is now its ally. Can you wonder his word is, for us, not worth the 
paper it is written on 743 


Premier Daladier spoke over the radio to his own people: 


Future peace was in Hitler’s hands; he chose war. France and Eng- 
land multiplied their efforts to save peace. Even this morning they 
made an urgent effort to open negotiations. Germany answered us 
with a refusal. She refused to reply to all the men whose voices were 
raised in these last few days in favor of the peace of the world. She 
wishes the destruction of Poland in order to insure her domination 
of Europe and the servitude of France. In aligning ourselves against 
the most despicable of tyrannies, in honoring our word, we are fighting 
to defend our land, our homes, our liberty.*4 


*3 British Blue Book, Cmd. 6106, p. 195. 
** Translated from Le Livre Jaune Francais, 415-416. 
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About four months before the outbreak of the war Germany 
and Italy had signed a ten-year treaty of alliance, which pro- 
vided that if either of these powers became involved in war the 
other would “immediately rally to his side as an ally and sup- 
port him with all his military resources.” When war came, 
however, Italy showed a quiet determination to keep clear of 
it. The government-controlled press was sharply critical of the 
policy of Great Britain and France toward Poland and gave 
frequent confirmation of Italy’s loyalty to the Reich; but on 
September 1 the Italian Council of Ministers announced that 
no military operations beyond those of a precautionary nature 
would be ordered. At the same time the government published 
a message from Hitler thanking Il Duce for his political and 
diplomatic codperation and stating that military aid was not 
needed. 

Yet Italy could hardly be regarded as a neutral; she was (in 
her own language) Germany's “non-belligerent ally.” In fact 
she rendered substantial help to the Reich by compelling France 
and Great Britain to maintain large military and naval forces 
in the Mediterranean and the Near East against possible hostile 
developments in these areas, thus reducing pro tanto the 
strength of the Allied forces facing Germany. London and 
Paris, however, spared no effort to regain Signor Mussolini's 
good will, now that his partner in Berlin had joined hands 
with Stalin. Their attentions were not spurned by Il Duce, who 
was believed to be husbanding his resources while the bel- 
ligerents exhausted theirs, and to be looking forward to the 
day when the attrition of war would enable him to wield a 
commanding influence over the future of Europe. 


8. The American Reaction 


In the United States the events of the week of crisis were 
followed with keen interest and with deep concern; but with 
none of the wild excitement aroused a year before by the 
Munich affair. The sentiment of the American people was 
overwhelmingly against Nazi Germany, and, for what it might 
signify, overwhelmingly in favor of the stand made by the 
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British and the French. But what did it signify, in view of 
the prevalent feeling that the United States must keep out of 
a war that was not of its making? This conviction—this emo- 
tion—this determination—was amply evident before the war 
was twenty-four hours old. On Monday morning, September 4, 
there came a story, in big headlines in the papers and like a 
ghost from the other Great War: the British steamer Athenia, 
en route from Liverpool to Montreal with over 1,000 passengers 
aboard, had been torpedoed or sunk by a mine when about 200 
miles out at sea. Nearly 100 persons lost their lives, and among 
these were some thirty citizens of the United States.** The dis- 
aster called to mind the fate of the Lusitania, but the public 
reaction in the United States was not the same as in 1915. There 
was no demand for reprisals; there was hardly one voice out of 
a hundred and thirty million that even suggested that the 
country do anything to avenge the killing of its citizens. On the 
contrary, the government was urged from many quarters to 
remove Americans and American interests as quickly and com- 
pletely as possible from the zone of hostilities in order to avoid 
any other such incident in the future. 

The Administration had already anticipated the problem of 
evacuating its citizens from areas of probable danger. The 
crisis had come at the fag-end of the tourist season, when 
many thousands of Americans were heading for ports of em- 
barkation in France, Germany and the British Isles. Most of 
the returning tourists sought to advance their sailing dates, but 
the crowded steamships could take no more passengers. As 
early as August 23 the War and Navy Departments and the 
Maritime Commission in Washington set up a committee to 
work out the best way of getting Americans home. The com- 
mittee codperated with American steamship companies in ad- 
justing sailing schedules and itineraries in order to hasten 


4° The German government denied that the ship had been sunk by a U-boat, 
and at first insisted that it must have struck a mine. Dr. Goebbels, however, 
soon evolved a new explanation and had his press proclaim that the vessel was 
deliberately destroyed by the British in the hope of arousing resentment in the 
United States and bringing that country into the war on the Allied side. 
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evacuation from danger zones.*® Eventually even warships were 
pressed into service to transfer United States nationals from 
such areas to neutral countries. 

In still another way the government was getting a foretaste 
of some of the difficulties of being neutral. During the last 
week in August, it instituted as a precaution a search of British, 
French and German liners before they left United States ports. 
The German ships got the most thorough going-over because 
of rumors that some of them were constructed for easy conver- 
sion into commerce raiders after reaching the high seas. If 
the United States government were negligent in permitting 
vessels equipped for offensive operations to leave its ports and 
prey on the commerce of other nations, it might later face 
claims for damages.** This sort of risk would scarcely arise 
from shipping of the Allied nations, because with their navies 
controlling the seas they would have little need to convert 
merchantmen into raiders. Suspicion was centered, therefore, 
on the fast German vessels. On August 28, as the liner Bremen 
was on the point of sailing from New York without passengers 
in order to reach her home port before the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, the customs authorities notified her commander that she 
would be subjected to examination before getting clearance. 
During the next two days Federal inspectors went over the ship 
from keel to boat deck in a hunt for concealed armament. Noth- 
ing was found; but the delay in the Bremen’s departure while 
war was steadily coming nearer increased the danger of her 
capture. The government’s action aroused special resentment in 
Germany in spite of the fact that the British Agustania and the 
French Normandie were also searched during the same week.** 

46 Department of State, Bulletin, I, 185, September 2, 1939. 

47 After the Civil War the United States government had itself obtained heavy 


damages from the British government, which under arbitration proceedings had 
been found remiss in its international obligations by permitting Confederate 
commerce raiders to fit out in its ports. 

*8 The Bremen was on the high seas when the war began and to escape capture 
by the British blockading fleet she detoured far north of the steamship lanes 
and eventually took refuge in the Soviet port of Murmansk, now a friendly haven. 
From there, some months later, escorted through the combat zone by bombing 
planes, she made a successful dash to a German port. 
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The first action by the United States government which bore 
directly on the war itself was taken at the White House within 
about five hours after German troops marched into Poland. 
At half-past four o’clock in the morning of September 1 (10:30 
Berlin time), President Roosevelt sent a message to “every 
government which may be engaged in hostilities,” urging each 
of them “publicly to affirm its determination that its armed 
forces shall in no event, and under no circumstances, undertake 
the bombardment from the air of civilian populations or of 
unfortified cities, upon the understanding that these same rules 
of warfare will be scrupulously observed by all their op- 
ponents.” The message declared that if resort were had to “this 
form of inhuman barbarism during the period of the tragic 
conflagration with which the world is now confronted, hun- 
dreds of thousands of innocent human beings who have no 
responsibility for, and who are not even remotely participating 
in, the hostilities which have now broken out, will lose their 
lives.”"*° The appeal was sent to Berlin, London, Paris, Rome 
and Warsaw. The Italian government replied that since it was 
undertaking no military operations the message was not ap- 
plicable in its case. The British, French, German and Polish 
governments all concurred with the President’s views and 
stated that their air forces had been ordered to restrict their 
Operations to military objectives. Herr Hitler called attention 
to the fact that he had just made an announcement to this effect 
in his speech to the Reichstag. He had in fact made such a 
declaration, but it was hard to say whether he had made a 
promise or uttered a threat: “I will not wage war against women 
and children! . . . But should the enemy think that this leaves 
him free to fight in the opposite way, then he will get an 
answer which will drive him out of his senses!’®° As a matter 
of fact it turned out to be neither promise nor threat—just a 


49 Cf. Appendix MI(c). 

50 “Ich will nicht den Kampf gegen Frauen und Kinder fiihren! . . . Wenn 
aber der Gegner glaubt, daraus einen Freibrief ablesen zu kénnen, seinerseits 
mit umgekehrten Methoden zu kaimpfen, dann wird er eine Antwort erhalten, 
dass ihm Héren und Sehen vergeht!’ German White Paper (Urkunden zur 
letzten Phase der deutsch-polnischen Krise), 25. 
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routine lie; for Hitler's bombing planes were soon blasting away 
at open towns in Poland and mowing down peasants as they 
fled in terror along the country roads.** 

On the night of September 3 President Roosevelt delivered 
another message about the war, this time by radio and to his 
own people. He called upon them to “think things through,” 
to try to discriminate “between news and rumor,” to remember 
that “when peace has been broken anywhere, peace of all 
countries everywhere is in danger,” and that “every battle that 
is fought does affect the American future.” “This nation will 
remain a neutral nation,” he said, “but I cannot ask that every 
American remain neutral in thought as well. Even a neutral 
has a right to take account of facts. Even a neutral cannot be 
asked to close his mind or his conscience.’’ He ended his mes- 
sage with a plea for national unity and with the declaration of 
a purpose to keep out of war: 


I have said not once but many times that I have seen war and that 
I hate war. I say that again and again. 


I hope the United States will keep out of this war. I believe that 


it will. And I give you assurances that every effort of your government 
will be directed toward that end. 


As long as it remains within my power to prevent, there will be no 
blackout of peace in the United States.5? 


Even as the President spoke, the Department of State was 
drafting two proclamations of neutrality—one of a general 
character, the other a special declaration concerning the export 
of war materials to the belligerents. And mindful of the com- 
plications which might follow from the imposition of a rigid 
arms embargo and from the recent refusal of Congress to repeal 
it or modify it,°* Mr. Roosevelt dropped a strong hint of im- 
pending change. “I trust,” he said, “that in the days to come 
our neutrality can be made a true neutrality.” 

51 See reports by United States Ambassador Biddle on German bombing of 
Polish towns. Department of State, Bulletin, I, 249-250, September 16, 1939. 


52Cf. Appendix IV(a). 
53 See above, Chapter IV. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE ABDICATION OF NEUTRAL RIGHTS 


THE GREAT misfortune which befell the leading nations of Eu- 
rope at the beginning of September, 1939, was variously in- 
terpreted by the people of the United States. Some of them 
spoke of it as the Second World War. Others regarded it not 
as a second war but as a resumption of the first. There had 
been no real peace since 1918, they said, but only an armistice— 
and not even an unbroken armistice, as events in the Far East, 
Ethiopia, Spain, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia had shown. There 
were still others who recalled the mass slaughter during the 
autumn of 1914 and concluded that the new conflict was not of 
the same kind. They could not classify it. One famous Senator 
thought there was something “phony” about it—that it was 
not to be taken at face value. Others felt that the whole con- 
ception of war between world powers was in process of change. 
But on one point the great majority were agreed: they wanted 
the United States to stay out, regardless of what kind of war 
it was and regardless of where their sympathies lay. 

On September 5, two days after France and Great Britain 
had declared themselves at war with Germany, the United 
States government twice proclaimed itself neutral. Its twofold 
declaration was prompted by the dual character of its neutrality. 
It adhered to the traditional or classical neutrality which is 
elaborated in learned works on international law, but since 
1935 it had laid down additional domestic regulations in a 
series of enactments by Congress. To cover the whole ground, 
therefore, the President issued two proclamations. The first was 
of a conventional character, repeating almost verbatim the 
terms of President Wilson’s declaration at the outbreak of the 
World War and emphasizing the sort of neutrality contem- 
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plated under international law. It outlined the rdle which the 
nation should play as a neutral, reminded American citizens of 
their duties in the situation, and warned belligerents against 
encroachment on the country’s rights. The second proclamation, 
based on the Neutrality Act of 1937, laid an embargo on the 
export of arms, ammunition and implements of war.’ Con- 
gress was not in session at this time, and on September 8 Mr. 
Roosevelt undertook to meet the situation by using powers 
granted to the President under the National Defense Act of 
the World War period. Exercising such authority, he pro- 
claimed a national emergency, but stated that in the existing 
situation it would be necessary to assume “‘only a limited num- 
ber” of the powers conferred upon the Executive by this statute. 
The President therefore restricted his action to ‘‘safeguarding 
and enforcing the neutrality of the United States and the 
strengthening of our national defense within the limits of our 
peacetime authorizations.”* Executive orders were promptly 
issued, increasing the strength of the regular army, the na- 
tional guard and the marine corps, enlarging the personnel of 
the Department of Justice for the better protection of the 
country “against subversive foreign activities’ within its bor- 
ders, and placing $500,000 at the disposal of the Department 
of State for the repatriation of United States citizens stranded 
abroad because of the war. 


1. The Arms Embargo Imposed 


Although at the beginning of the year the President had 
made known his opposition to the principle of the arms em- 
bargo,* he had no choice but to apply it, once he had proclaimed 
the existence of a state of war among foreign nations. His 
embargo decree of September 5 at once stopped the delivery 


1 These proclamations included India, Australia and New Zealand among the 
belligerents, since they had formally joined with Great Britain against Ger- 
many. On September 8 and 10 supplementary proclamations were issued, apply- 
ing respectively to the Union of South Africa and to Canada, which had then 
entered the war. Cf. Department of State, Bulletin, 1, 203-211, 246-249, Septem- 
ber 9, 16, 1939. 

* Ibid., 216, September 9, 1939. 
3 See above, Chapter IV. 
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to France and Great Britain of a great quantity of war ma- 
terial, consisting mainly of airplanes, engines and accessories. 
The value of the equipment for which export licenses had 
already been issued, but which had not yet been shipped from 
the country, amounted, in round figures, to $79,000,000. These 
licenses now became null and void. France could not get the 
delivery of $58,000,000 worth of airplanes and supplementary 
aerial equipment; Great Britain likewise was denied access to 
similar material valued at approximately $15,000,000, and 
Australia had unfilled orders in the United States amounting 
to $5,000,000. In contrast with these large sums, the value 
represented by canceled export licenses to Germany was ex- 
actly $49.* 

It was at once evident that the embargo was working a hard- 
ship on the Allies only. To put it another way, the Reich was 
being substantially helped by this prohibition on shipments to 
its enemies—shipments, too, which were entirely legitimate 
under international law. Already the Allies had what might 
be loosely called a “‘vested interest’’ in American production; 
for during the eight months ending with August—that is, from 
the beginning of 1939 until the outbreak of the war—$zr1,- 
000,000 worth of military equipment had actually been ex- 
ported to Great Britain, and nearly $16,000,000 worth to 
France, against a mere $23,000 worth to Germany.® 

Strange and unexpected consequences of the Neutrality Act 
began to appear in short order. The United States, for example, 
could sell arms freely to Soviet Russia, Germany's impromptu 
partner in the destruction and partition of Poland; yet she 
could not sell them to Canada, with whom she had so many 
common ties and interests. On technical grounds it might be 
argued that Russia had not declared war on Poland. But 
neither had Germany; yet Germany was under the ban. And 
if an embargo were proclaimed against Russia, after she had 
attacked Poland without a declaration of war, by what trick 


* Department of State, Bulletin, I, 445, October 28, 1939. 

5 These data apply to actual shipments and not to licensed exports. There 
was frequently a lapse of several months between the issue of a license and 
the actual shipment. 
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of dialectic could the Far Eastern ‘“‘incident’’ be overlooked? 
And if Japan were embargoed, what about China? Further- 
more, under the law as it then stood, its cash-and-carry provi- 
sions having lapsed,® United States exporters could sell all 
the iron, steel, copper, oil and wheat the belligerents wished 
to buy, and could transport these products in American mer- 
chant ships. The volume and value of this trade were many 
times greater than that in specialized war materials, and since 
it was treated as contraband by both sides the risk of “‘involve- 
ment” was presumably much greater also. 

The President and Mr. Hull were convinced that existing 
legislation did not represent the will of the American people 
and that drastic revision was needed. They were disposed to 
wait for a brief period, however, until the people themselves 
had more time in which to understand the shortcomings of the 
Neutrality Act and to realize that the interests of their own 
country might suffer unless corrective steps were taken. The 
President also remembered that Congress had rejected his pro- 
posed revision of the statute only about six weeks before. 
Under the circumstances it was necessary to proceed cautiously. 
A second such defeat would have meant the loss of political 
prestige at home and of diplomatic effectiveness abroad. Mem- 
bers of Congress, therefore, were thoroughly canvassed before 
any move was made; and the President was reasonably sure 
of a safe majority for his program before calling a special 
session. 

The war itself had already done much to heal the breach 
between the White House and the Capitol which had existed 
during the summer. Sensing the dangers which now might 
threaten the country as a result of divided leadership in this 
more Critical period, members of Congress were inclining to- 
ward a codperative attitude. Many who had recently balked 
at the repeal of the arms embargo had no great zeal for that 
measure itself as a form of insurance against war. What had 
bothered them was the thought of vesting the President with 
the discretionary powers which he would acquire as a result 
® See above, Chapter IV. 
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of repeal. They knew his tendency at times to spring surprises 
on Congress and the country, and they hesitated, so long as 
there was still peace, to give him a freer hand. But the coming 
of war had reconciled this group to the strengthening of the 
President’s authority; they regarded it as a necessary conse- 
quence of the emergency. It was true that the isolationists in 
Congress had become more voluble, but they were apparently 
no more numerous now than before; and the President felt 
that he was incurring no undue risk in asking Congress to 
reverse its action of July. He was reasonably sure of the suc- 
cess of his program, unless isolationist propaganda should 
become unexpectedly effective after Congress had convened. It 
was already evident, from various comments by members of 
the opposition, that the division on the question of retaining 
the embargo would not follow strict party lines, and that de- 
fections on this issue among those who were unwavering sup- 
porters of the President's domestic policies would be offset to 
a considerable extent by support from others who were not in 
sympathy with the New Deal. 

On September 13 President Roosevelt called Congress to 
meet in special session on the 21st. The purpose was not men- 
tioned in the proclamation or in any other formal statement, 
but the President had made it known at several press con- 
ferences that revision of the Neutrality Act would be his sole 
objective. Almost at once the Administration began to em- 
phasize in various ways the importance of neutrality under 
international law as distinguished from the neutrality pre- 
scribed by domestic legislation. On September 14, the day fol- 
lowing the call, Secretary Hull issued a formal statement 
pointing out that in imposing certain restrictions upon its citi- 
zens in the exercise of their traditional rights as neutrals, the 
government had in no wise abandoned any of these rights; it 
had merely found “reasonable ground” for restricting their 
exercise ‘‘at this time’’ in order to avoid incidents “which might 
involve us in conflict.” The rights and duties of neutrals and 
belligerents had been evolved through the centuries, said Mr. 
Hull, adding that the United States still adhered to them and 
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would ‘adopt such measures as may seem most practical and 
prudent when those rights are violated by any of the bellig- 
erents.”" Secretary Edison of the Navy Department warned 
belligerent submarines that they “would be taking a long 
chance” if they attacked United States vessels, and stated that 
owners of these vessels were anticipating excuses of mistaken 


identity by marking their ships in such a way as to make honest 
errors virtually impossible.* 


2. "A Return to International Law” 


When Congress met on September 21 Mr. Roosevelt pre- 
sented a message in which he developed the idea that the exist- 
ing neutrality legislation had so altered the historical foreign 
policy of the nation as to impair peaceful relations with other 
countries. From the foundation of the present government 
in 1789, he said, ‘American policy in respect to belligerent 
nations, with one notable exception, has been based on interna- 
tional law.” That one early exception could be found in the 
Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts, passed during the Na- 
poleonic Wars, and their effect on the economy of the young 
United States had been disastrous. Another deviation from 
established practice, he said, had occurred 130 years later, in 
the Neutrality Act of 1935 and its subsequent revisions. ‘I 
regret that the Congress passed that act,” said the President; 
“T equally regret that I signed that act.’® 

Mr. Roosevelt spoke of his efforts at the previous session to 
obtain repeal of provisions of the law “wholly inconsistent with 
ancient precepts of the law of nations,” and renewed his re- 
quest for such action. He denounced the ban on arms ship- 
ments as “most vitally dangerous to American neutrality, 
American security and American peace.” He felt that its ad- 
vocates, to be consistent, should seek to extend it to other 
articles which were often as necessary to a warring nation as 

7 Department of State, Bulletin, I, 245, September 16, 1939. 

8 New York Times, September 15, 1939. 


®On signing the Neutrality Act of 1935, the President had criticized the 


embargo not because it ran counter to international law, but because it had been 
made mandatory. 
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were guns and ammunition. Although asking for the repeal 
of the embargo, the President recommended the retention of 
other provisions in the existing law, or the authorization of 
executive regulations: (1) forbidding war credits to belliger- 
ents, (2) prohibiting travel by American citizens on belligerent 
vessels, (3) regulating the collection of funds for belligerents, 
and (4) providing a license system for the export and import 
of arms, ammunition and implements of war. He also urged a 
restoration of the cash-and-carry provisions, which had expired 
by limitation on May 1, and the barring of United States mer- 
chant ships, so far as possible, from designated “danger 
zones.’”?° 

The only innovation in the statute and addition to it sug- 
gested in the President’s message was the exclusion of Ameri- 
can shipping from combat areas. In spite of his emphasis on 
the tenets of international law, neither this new restriction nor 
any of the existing ones which he proposed to retain were in 
fact in accord with such a policy. While he sought to reclaim 
one right recognized by the law of nations but discarded in 
the name of peace, he was prepared to abstain from exercising 
many other rights. His program thus called for one step in the 
direction of international law and several in the opposite direc- 
tion." The American people, however, were little concerned 
with these inconsistencies and were quite content to leave the 
arguments over such matters to international lawyers. They 
wished to be neutral enough to avoid war themselves, but they 
disliked a neutrality which would give aid and comfort to an 
aggressor. 


3. The Crux of the Matter 


When the war began sentiment throughout the country was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the Allies. Popular polls conducted 
by the American Institute of Public Opinion and the magazine 
Fortune showed respectively that 84 per cent and 83.1 per cent 


10 Text in Congressional Record, 8-10, September 21. Department of State, 
Bulletin, 1, 275-280, September 23, 1939. 

Cf, Allen W. Dulles, “Cash and Carry Neutrality,” Foreign Affairs, 
XVIII, 179-195, January, 1940. 
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of the participants hoped for an Allied victory.’* On the ques- 
tion of removing the arms embargo sentiment was more evenly 
divided. A poll by the American Institute of Public Opinion 
immediately after the announcement of the Soviet-German pact 
revealed a 50-50 per cent division of opinion. In a second poll 
on the same question, about four weeks later, after war had 
broken out and on the eve of the meeting of Congress, 57 per 
cent of the participants were in favor of repeal. On the question 
of sales for cash or on credit, 90 per cent of the vote was 
for cash, while 94 per cent of it was in favor of requiring the 
purchasers to carry the goods away in other than American 
ships. These “samples” of public opinion showed clearly that 
the fight in Congress would be centered on the repeal of the 
arms embargo. On other provisions of the proposed legislation 
there was little disagreement. 

A number of influential Republican Congressmen were in 
substantial accord with Mr. Roosevelt's recommendations. On 
the day before the opening of the session the President had 
sought to emphasize the need of a united front vis-a-vis the 
belligerents by holding a bipartisan conference at the White 
House, inviting to it the former Republican candidates for 
President and Vice President in 1936, Messrs. Alfred M. Landon 
and Frank Knox. The press upheld the President with a sur- 
prising degree of unanimity. Shortly before Congress met the 
Christian Science Monitor had conducted a poll of editorial 
opinion throughout the country and had found that four out 
of five newspapers were in favor of repeal.‘* Some of the 
severest critics of the Administration’s domestic policies were 
warm supporters of its neutrality program.’* Even the National 
Republican Club went on record in favor of the President’s 
stand for a revision of the act.’® 

The isolationists, however, were exceedingly active. On the 


12Cf. Appendix IV (a); Fortune, Survey: Supplement II on War, November; 
1939. 

18 Christian Science Monitor, September 20, 1939. 

14 Included in this list were the Baltimore Sun, the Los Angeles Times, the 
New York Herald Tribune and the Chicago Daily News. The last-named paper 
was published by Colonel Frank Knox, mentioned above. 

18 New York Times, September 27, 1939. 
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day after the President issued his call for the special session 
Senator Borah, who had been outspokenly confident in July 
that there would be no war, delivered a speech over the radio 
in which he pictured the repeal of the embargo as the equiva- 
lent of taking up arms. On the following day Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh ‘“‘went on the air” in an unaccustomed réle. The 
war in Europe, he said, was just ‘‘one more of those age-old 
quarrels,” and he implied that it was of no special concern to 
the United States which side won or lost.’* The themes of 
these two broadcasts reappeared in most of the isolationist argu- 
ments in the ensuing Congressional debate. The advocates of 
the embargo represented themselves as the only true cham- 
pions of peace, insisting that repeal meant war. The United 
States, they asserted, should stay out; for the fate of Europe 
would have little effect on the future of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

When Congress convened, its members at once realized that 
the isolationists had organized an unusually active pressure 
group. The opponents of repeal stormed the Capitol in droves 
and were so vociferous that a small army of police and special 
guards was stationed around the building to prevent demon- 
strations when the President arrived to deliver his address. 
Meanwhile tens of thousands of letters and telegrams, mostly 
from the Middle West and the Northwest, began to deluge 
Senators and Representatives, and the ratio against repeal was 
said to be about five to one.’* The similarity, not only in the 
language but in stationery and typing, of a good portion of the 
anti-repeal messages, and the frequent use of phrases occurring 
in a recent speech by Father Coughlin, the Detroit radio priest 
and agitator, deprived some of this correspondence of its effec- 
tiveness. Nevertheless, a large part of it was so clearly spon- 
taneous and so plainly indicative of the reasoned opinions of 
the writers that experienced political observers in Washington 


16 New York Times, September 15, 16, 1939. 

17 Tbid., September 21, 1939. One Senator from a midwestern state said 
that he sorted the messages he had received into separate piles, and that those 
opposing repeal, in six piles, reached a combined height of 108 inches, whereas 
those advocating it were in one pile of 8 inches. 
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began to doubt whether a majority of the members of Congress 
could be held in line behind the President. 


4. The Issues before Congress 


The Administration had decided in advance to make sub- 
stantial concessions to the advocates of ‘‘mandatory”’ neutrality 
in the hope of abating their opposition to repeal of the em- 
bargo. To expedite procedure, it was also decided that the 
Bloom bill, already passed by the House at the regular session, 
should be utilized as the basis of the new legislation. This 
measure had been sent to the Senate and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, but that body had decided in July 
to take no definite action during the remainder of the session."® 
It was now planned to introduce the Administration’s new 
measure in the Senate as an amendment of the Bloom bill and 
thus short-circuit the legislative routine which would be neces- 
sary if an entirely new bill were to be originated. On September 
30 Senator Pittman reported the rewritten measure from the 
Foreign Relations Committee to the whole Senate. It was a 
drastically isolationist document, making only one concession 
to the President’s expressed desire to return to international 
law—a provision for the repeal of the arms embargo. With that 
done, the Pittman amendments proceeded to spike the isola- 
tionist guns by a chain of stipulations which not only reduced 
the principle of Executive discretion to a minimum but also 
waived the once-cherished rights of the United States to free- 
dom of the seas in any area where the belligerents were likely 
to fight. The measure appeared to be based on the theory, so 
fully exploited by the Nye Munitions Investigating Committee 
in 1936,’ that the United States had become involved in the 
last war because it had continued to trade with the Allies. 

In order to keep the United States out of war, the bill pro- 
vided that: (1) When the President or Congress found a state 
of war existing among foreign countries, the President was re- 
quired to name the belligerents and apply the act. (2) No 


18 See above, Chapter IV. 
18 The United States in World Affairs, 1936, 109-128. 
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United States vessel might thereafter lawfully carry passengers 
or goods to any port of the belligerents. (3) The cash-and- 
carry system was restored and made mandatory for all goods, 
which thereafter might not be exported to the belligerent na- 
tions until all right, title and interest of American citizens in 
them had been extinguished. (4) The arming of merchant 
vessels of the United States was prohibited. (5) The ban on 
travel of United States nationals on ships of belligerent nations 
was continued. (6) The President was empowered to describe 
combat areas into which United States ships and citizens could 
not go. (7) The President might bar the entry of foreign sub- 
marines or armed merchantmen into the territorial waters of 
the United States. (8) The prohibition of borrowing by belli- 
gerents in the United States, except in ordinary commercial 
credit transactions, was retained, but these restrictions were 
relaxed to the extent of permitting ninety-day credits. 

It was generally believed that this exemption of short-term 
credits, so alien to the general tenor of the bill, was inserted 
for trading purposes, so that opponents of the measure could 
be given the satisfaction of winning at least one skirmish if 
the battle as a whole should go against them. The bill also 
retained from the existing legislation the exemptions applicable 
to other American republics and to normal trade across the 
Canadian border. It not only provided for more rigid control 
over wartime trade, but it sharply limited the discretionary 
powers of the President with regard to the application of the 
various controls. Senator Pittman was virtually handing to the 
isolationists without a struggle much that they had fought for 
without success when neutrality legislation was before Con- 
gress in previous years. The Administration, for which he was 
spokesman in the Senate, was prepared to concede almost 
every other controversial point in order to get rid of the arms 
embargo. 

Debate on the bill began on October 2. The press had 
heralded the occasion as one of the most important since the 
discussion twenty years before of the adherence of the United 
States to the League of Nations. The whole country felt that 
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the decision of Congress, whichever way it went, might be 
of vast import for the future. At the scheduled hour the 
Senate galleries were packed. Senator Pittman opened the argu- 
ment for the measure by criticizing the existing law as not 
affording adequate protection to United States citizens. He ham- 
mered hard at the refusal of the isolationists to recognize oil, 
copper, scrap iron and cotton as essential instruments of war 
and chided them for their unwillingness to extend the em- 
bargo to these materials while proclaiming its virtues as the 
preserver of peace.*® Senator Pittman was answered by Senator 
Borah, the dean of the opposition to the new bill, now aged 
and infirm and soon to pass from the scene of his thirty-two 
years’ labor as a national legislator.** Centering his attack 
wholly on the repeal of the embargo, the Senator from Idaho 
declared that its real object was to help the Allies. After sup- 
plying them with arms and ammunition, he said, “‘can we, if 
the hour of greater need should occur, refuse to send our 
armies? . . . The only way I see in which we can stay out of 
this war, having taken the first step for the reasons for which 
we are asked to take it, is for the war to end before we get in.” 
Far from regarding the Allies as defenders of democracy, 
Senator Borah dismissed the conflict as ‘‘nothing more than 
another chapter in the bloody volume of European power 
politics.”*? 

After both sides had fired their opening guns, interest in the 
debate quickly subsided, and within a few days the Senators 
were speaking to only a handful of their colleagues and to less 
than half-filled galleries. There were many reasons why the 
well-advertised forensics failed to meet public expectations. 
This was the sixth time within four years that Congress had 
debated on neutrality and much of the speech-making was 
merely a rethreshing of old straw.** Both sides also were 


2° Congressional Record, 131 ff., October 2, 1939. 

*1 Senator Borah died suddenly in Washington on January 19, 1940. 

22 Congressional Record, 152, October 2, 1939. 

23 Congress had discussed neutrality bills in August, 1935, in January and 
February, 1936, in February and March, 1937, in May and June, 1938 (on a 
proposal to lift the Spanish arms embargo), and in May and June, 1939. 
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arguing to the same point; both were sincere in their desire 
to keep the country out of the war, and differed only on the 
method. Moreover, the embargo repeal was about the only item 
in the Administration’s bill with which the isolationists could 
find fault, and as the debate proceeded their speeches became 
tediously repetitious. There was a tinge of unreality and even 
of disingenuousness in the arguments on both sides. The re- 
pealists were apparently talking about a return to international 
law in order to avoid saying that they really wished to help 
the Allies. The embargoists, on the other hand, made ir- 
relevant distinctions between trade in finished and in unfinished 
implements of war. They said in effect that it was all wrong 
to sell a gun to a belligerent but all right to sell him the steel 
with which to make the gun; it was all wrong to sell him a 
bombing plane but all right to sell him the gasoline with 
which to do the bombing. They were ready enough to force self- 
denial on the munitions-makers, who were Big Business and 
unpopular anyway, but it did not cross their minds to exact the 
same standard of morality from the farmers and the mine- 
workers—who could retaliate effectively with their votes. 

The embargoists also emphasized the danger of “‘creating a 
vested interest in the Allied cause,”” as had occurred, they said, 
in 1914-1917. They seemed to forget, however, that munitions 
were a very small fraction of Allied purchases in those years, 
and that the statute in effect in 1939, imposing no restrictions 
on the sale of unfinished raw materials, would leave the way 
clear for the development of similar “vested interests.” They 
also ignored the fact that this law now contained no provision 
which would prevent United States merchant ships from en- 
tering danger zones and incurring mishaps like those which 
had helped to draw the country into war in 1917. The new bill 
would eliminate further risks from this source. 

Just before Congress convened there had been a series of inci- 
dents on the high seas which tended to strengthen the case for 
the Administration bill. The United States merchantman 
Wacosta had been stopped and subjected to a thorough search 
by a German U-boat; the Black Osprey, bound for Rotterdam, 
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had been seized by the British and taken to one of their ports; 
the Warrior, headed for Hamburg, had likewise been seized; 
and the German government had warned Washington that 
United States vessels must not only stop and submit to search 
when so ordered, but that they must not travel with convoys 
and must show their lights and refrain from zigzagging if they 
would avoid being treated as enemy ships.** These incidents 
seemed to point to trouble for the neutral nation which insisted 
that the belligerents pay respect to the traditional freedom of 
the seas and they bolstered the arguments for the cash-and- 
carry and the danger-zone provisions of the bill. 

The debate in the Senate not only failed to hold the interest 
of the public for more than a few days, but at times it was 
conducted on a plane hardly in keeping with the dignity and 
intelligence generally ascribed to that body. Knowing that the 
prime motive behind the repeal of the embargo was the desire 
of the Administration to strengthen the hands of Great Britain 
and France, a few of the more militant embargoists sought to 
discredit the motive by violent attacks on these two nations, 
which were charged with responsibility for most of the troubles 
afflicting the world. Denunciation of Great Britain could al- 
ways be counted on to pull a few votes, especially in the states 
of the Great Lakes area, where there was a large Germanic 
element in the population. But to many of those who followed 
the debate, its quality seemed to reach a new low when Senator 
Lundeen of Minnesota broached a novel departure in foreign 
policy. He suggested that while the Allies were “pretty busy 
on the Western front” the United States should demand prompt 
payment of their war debts. If they failed to comply she should 
“send the armed forces of America’’ to seize the British and 
French West Indies “in accordance with the Jacksonian theory, 
expounded in the days of good, strong, red-blooded, affirmative 


democracy . . . If such a thing were done, not a shot would 
be fired . . . Let us show that there is some red blood in 
us .. . They are really American islands . . . Now is the 


24 New York Times, September 12, 13, 15, 18; October 3, 1939. 
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time to acquire them.”*° Just how such an act of aggression 
on two friendly powers, fighting for their very existence 
on the European front, would be proof of red-blooded democ- 
racy, the Senator did not explain. 

The debates in the Senate were soon eclipsed in public in- 
terest by the comment and proposals of a number of private 
citizens. Former President Hoover assured the people over the 
radio that the Allies did not need the aid of the United States 
to win the war and that their economic resources, linked with 
the blockade, would eventually force Germany to yield. With 
respect to the arms embargo Mr. Hoover took a middle ground, 
urging that instead of outright repeal it should be modified to 
permit the free sale of “defensive” weapons, while prohibiting 
the sale of “offensive” weapons at all times. This humane but 
hardly practical proposal attracted much attention but no ap- 
preciable amount of support.** Colonel Lindbergh also went 
back on the air a few days later and revealed his conversion 
to Mr. Hoover’s distinction between offensive and defensive 
weapons. He also reiterated his faith in isolation and his dis- 
trust of European politics and policies—so vehemently, in fact, 
that many felt that his emotions had carried him beyond the 
bounds of sound judgment and good taste. Especially deplored 
were his attack on Canada for preferring to remain within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, and his statement that 
“sooner or later we must demand the freedom of this continent 
and its surrounding islands from the dictates of European 
power.”’*? These words were spoken only a few hours before 
Senator Lundeen made his “red-blooded” he-man remarks about 


25 Congressional Record, 776, October 14, 1939. 

26 “Offensive” weapons, according to the supporters of this plan, were those 
peculiar to aggressive warfare, such as bombing planes, poison gas, tanks and 
heavy mobile artillery. “Defensive” weapons consisted of such equipment as 
anti-aircraft guns and pursuit planes. It is interesting to record that while Mr. 
Hoover was President the United States delegation at the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference had proposed a similar classification of armaments and had advo- 
cated the abolition of those which the conference should designate as aggressive 
or offensive. The technical experts at the conference were never able to agree 
on the weapons which belonged in each category. Cf. The United States in 
World Affairs, 1932, 233-236. 

27 Text in New York Times, October 14, 1939. 
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the desirability of grabbing the West Indies for the United 
States while the grabbing was easy, and they were believed to 
have inspired the Senator’s contemptible suggestion. Senator 
Pittman, on the other hand, declared that the famous aviator’s 
attitude was ‘encouraging the ideology of totalitarian govern- 
ments” and was “subject to the criticism that he approves 
of their brutal conquest of democratic countries through war 
or threat of destruction.”** The critical blast which was di- 
rected at the noted flyer’s speech, not only by members of 
Congress but by editors, columnists and publicists, was in 
marked contrast with the plaudits which had greeted him after 
his famous trans-Atlantic flight twelve years before. Dorothy 
Thompson, in the New York Herald Tribune, devoted three 
articles to “Colonel Lindbergh’s Imperialism” in which she 
denounced the speech for its open advocacy of “the new Ger- 
manic concept.’*® And Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, in her 
column “My Day,” referred to the sympathy with Nazi ideals 
which Miss Thompson had sensed in the Lindbergh speech and 
which she too “thought existed but could not bring myself to 
believe was really there.’’*° 

The neutrality bill was debated from a different angle by 
students of international law. In a letter to the New York 
Times Professors Charles Cheney Hyde and Philip C. Jessup 
of Columbia University raised the question whether the United 
States would be violating its obligations as a neutral by lifting 
the embargo after the war had begun. In their opinion, Con- 
gress might legislate as it saw fit so long as there was peace, 
but once war came, any relaxation of the embargo would “‘in 
fact and law amount to governmental participation in the 
conflict.”** This view was promptly challenged in other au- 
thoritative quarters. It was pointed out that under this interpre- 
tation it would be difficult to justify the imposition of the 
various new restrictions in the proposed law—the delineation of 
combat zones and the revival of cash-and-carry—for these, too, 


28 Congressional Record, 782, October 14, 1939. 

29 New York Herald Tribune, October 18, 20, 23, 1939. 
8° New York World-Telegram, October 19, 1939. 

31 New York Times, September 21, 1939. 
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would be imposed after the war had begun. In a second letter 
Professors Jessup and Hyde laid special emphasis on the motive 
for repeal. They maintained that it was “the desire and effort 
of our country to help a particular cause’’ which rendered 
repeal an unneutral act.** This argument was answered by 
citing evidence that President Roosevelt had urged Congress, 
eight months before the war began, to revise the Neutrality 
Act in the manner which Congress was now considering, and 
that he had repeatedly sought to obtain such action during the 
spring and summer. Action had been prevented at that time by 
a domestic political situation which had no connection with the 
later conflict in Europe. 

In the course of this debate outside of Congress, the New 
York Herald Tribune addressed two questions to more than a 
dozen of the country’s leading international lawyers and pub- 
lished their replies. To the query whether a repeal of the arms 
embargo would be a violation of the country’s neutral obliga- 
tions under existing international law, ten of the authorities 
returned a categorical “no,” three an equally emphatic “‘yes,” 
and one was uncertain. To the second question, which raised 
the same point concerning cash-and-carry restrictions upon 
belligerent trade in raw materials, twelve answered that these 
restrictions did not violate international law; two were uncer- 
tain; and none of the answers were negative.** If the weight 
of numbers could decide the issue, the results were conclusive. 

This non-political discussion brought out varied points of 
view, but influential opinion was strongly on the side of the 
Administration bill. Mr. Henry L. Stimson, who had been Secre- 
tary of State under President Hoover, did not share his former 
chief's views on the matter of repeal. Presidents Butler of 
Columbia and Conant of Harvard likewise endorsed the gen- 
eral purposes of the bill. President Conant’s remarks as to the 
purposes of repeal were refreshingly candid in comparison with 
the arguments heard in Washington. It was “inconsistent 
and unwise,” he said, to handicap those ‘“‘who are fighting for 


82 New York Times, October 5, 1939. 
88 New York Herald Tribune, October 25, 1939. 
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the ideals we share.” The defeat of the Allies by a totalitarian 
power would mean that “the hope of free institutions as a basis 
of modern civilization will be jeopardized.’’** Strong endorse- 
ment of repeal also came from former Governor Alfred E. 
Smith of New York, generally regarded as one of the sharpest 
critics of the New Deal. He urged the people “to stand solidly 
behind the President because he is so clearly right, so obviously 
on the side of common sense and sound judgment and patriot- 
ism that only those who lack an understanding of the issue 
will oppose him.’’*° At its annual convention in Cincinnati in 
October the American Federation of Labor adopted a “peace 
program” which included removal of the arms embargo if it 
could be shown that such a step would not lead to war.** A 
week later the Congress of Industrial Organizations (C.I.O.), 
meeting in San Francisco, acting through its spokesman, Mr. 
John L. Lewis, also urged the enactment of the President's 
program. 

By this time the isolationists in Congress were aware that 
they were losing the battle. On the first test vote in the Senate, 
following a motion to segregate the embargo repeal from the 
less controversial sections of the bill and deal with the two 
parts separately, they could muster only twenty-six members 
on their side to their opponents’ sixty-five.*7 Meanwhile, to 
expedite action, Senator Pittman withdrew the much criticized 
section of the bill permitting sales to belligerents on ninety 


days’ credit and placed such business on a ‘‘cash-on-the-barrel- 
head” basis.** 


5. Curbs on United States Shipping 


Just as the numerical weakness of the embargoists became 
apparent, growing opposition to the bill became manifest in 
another quarter. The measure as originally drawn placed a 
stranglehold on American shipping. Not only shipowners but 

®4 New York Times, October 4, 1939. 

85 Thid., October 2, 1939. 

36 Tbid., October 3, 1939. 


87 Congressional Record, 485, October 10, 1939. 
38 Tbid., 792-793, October 16, 1939. 
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likewise the United States Maritime Commission, which had 
been laboring and pouring out government funds to develop a 
merchant marine, regarded the restrictions as far more drastic 
than were required by reasonable considerations of safety. If 
the bill as first drafted were to become law, American ships 
would not be allowed to carry cargo or passengers to British 
and French possessions in the Far East, India, or Australia, 
since these countries had been proclaimed as belligerents. They 
might proceed to these areas in ballast and bring to the United 
States return cargoes of such essential raw materials as rubber, 
hemp, jute, wool and tin; but this arrangement would result 
in higher costs and would place American vessels at a disad- 
vantage in competing with foreign ships not subject to such 
drastic regulations. Data prepared by the Maritime Commis- 
sion and laid before Congress by Senator Bailey of North Caro- 
lina, indicated that out of 326 United States ships of 2,150,000 
gross tons, 130 of 860,000 gross tons would be compelled to 
remain idle at their piers and 9,000 seamen would be forced 
into the ranks of the unemployed. Furthermore, the Maritime 
Commission had itself authorized the construction of 137 new 
ships, of which twenty-two had already been launched, and if 
the program were carried through the new tonnage would be 
left to rust in home ports.*° 

An agency of the government thus opposed the Administra- 
tion’s own bill and urged that it be modified by applying the 
drastic restrictions only to areas of actual combat, thus avoid- 
ing interference with ordinary shipping on more remote but 
presumably safe routes. Amendment of the bill in this respect 
was duly effected.*° Ports under the flag of belligerents in the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, in the South Atlantic, in the China, 
Tasman and Arabian Seas and in the Bay of Bengal were left 
open to American vessels, but the President was empowered 
to include any of them within combat areas and exclude such 
ships if he deemed this necessary for the protection of United 
States citizens. The ban, however, still remained on Western 


89 Congressional Record, 492-496, October 10, 1939. 
© Tbid., 1293 ff., October 24, 1939. 
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Europe, normally the world’s busiest center of sea-borne traffic, 
and this would inevitably force a large proportion of American 
tonnage from its accustomed trade routes. 

The restrictions in the original bill on commercial air service 
were also relaxed in order to permit aircraft to make stops at 
Bermuda when en route to Europe and at Trinidad when en 
route to South America. The prohibition of landings at these 
points would have necessitated long non-stop flights which 
might have diminished the safety of air travel without really 
helping to keep the country out of war. 


6. Defeat for the Isolationists 


On October 27, after nearly four weeks of tedious debate 
which left many badly frayed tempers, the amended bill came 
to a final vote in the Senate. Isolationists and repealists had 
talked themselves out of relevant material and in the last 
hours began to resort to personalities, causing experienced 
journalists in the press gallery to remark that the plane of the 
debate at the end was one of the lowest in many years. The bill 
was passed by a vote of 63 to 30. Party lines did not hold very 
firm. Twelve Democrats refused to follow their leaders and 
voted against the measure, but the remaining fifty-four who 
voted could have carried it through without other help. Their 
ranks were strengthened, however, by eight Republicans and 
one Independent,** while fifteen Republicans, two Farmer- 
Laborites and one Progressive cast their votes against the bill. 

In the House, where debate is curtailed under rigid rules, 
the issue was decided more speedily. As has already been stated, 
the Senate bill was technically an amended form of the bill 
which had been passed by the House on June 30 at the previous 
session.** The House now followed the regular procedure of 
formally “disagreeing to” the Senate’s amendments and ask- 
ing for a conference. It also rejected by unexpectedly large 
majorities several motions by members to instruct the House 

41 Congressional Record, 1662, October 27, 1939. Prominent among the Re- 
publicans voting for the bill was Senator Taft of Ohio, an avowed candidate 


for his party’s nomination in 1940 for the Presidency. 
42 See above, Chapter IV, 
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conferees to insist upon the retention of the full arms em- 
bargo.** In conference the House members accepted the Senate 
draft with a number of minor clarifying amendments, and 
when the revised measure reached both houses on November 3 
it was promptly approved with little further discussion, and by 
substantial majorities.** 

The revised Neutrality Act embodied the essential features 
of what Mr. Roosevelt had recommended six weeks before and 
of what Mr. Hull had proposed at the regular session in his 
letter of May 27. The six weeks of debate, although taking 
place at a time when world affairs were in a critical state and 
speedy action seemed important, were by no means wasted. To 
give the opposition every opportunity to present its case and 
to let the country consider the question from every angle was 
in accordance with the democratic process and the principles 
of parliamentary procedure. The demonstration was a signifi- 
cant one. Incidentally, it was successful, too, for the opponents 
of the Administration’s program had such ample opportunity 
to have their say that they virtually talked their case to death. 

The German Reich and the Soviet Union also helped, be- 
tween them, to strengthen sentiment in Congress and through- 
out the country in favor of the Administration’s bill. On Oc- 
tober 9 the United States freight steamer City of Flint, bound 
for a British port with a cargo containing contraband, was 
captured by the German pocket-battleship Deutschland. A prize 
crew was put on board, together with the rescued crew of a 
British steamer sunk a few days before. Shortly afterward the 
captured American vessel entered the Norwegian port of 
Tromsé and asked to replenish her water supply. The Nor- 
wegian government ruled that the holding of the British 
sailors as prisoners in a neutral port was unlawful under the 
Hague Neutrality Convention and ordered their release. The 


43In the Bloom bill the embargo had been retained on arms and ammunition 
but not on implements of war. For the last-minute efforts of the minority to 
retain the full embargo, cf. Congressional Record, 1709 ff., October 30; 1774 ff., 
October 31; 2018 ff., November 2, 1939. 

44 The measure passed the Senate by a vote of 55 to 24 and the House by 
a vote of 243 to 172. Congressional Record, 2124, 2157, November 3, 1939. 
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vessel then put to sea again, and to avoid the British blockade 
took refuge in the Russian port of Murmansk, far to the north. 
Under the Hague Convention, when a prize is taken into a 
neutral port for supplies, repairs or under stress of weather it 
must leave as soon as the ‘‘circumstances which justified the 
entry are at end.” If the vessel fails to comply with this rule, 
it is the neutral’s duty to intern the prize crew and release the 
ship. The Soviet authorities did not force compliance with this 
provision and also prevented the United States Ambassador 
from obtaining information concerning the vessel and the 
captive Americans. On October 28 the ship left Murmansk in 
charge of her prize crew and with the Americans still on board. 
On November 3, the day on which Congress passed the Neu- 
trality Act, the Germans, presumably to avoid capture by the 
British blockading fleet, again took refuge in a Norwegian 
port, and the authorities there did what the Russians had de- 
clined to do; they released the ship to its American com- 
mander and interned the German prize crew, notwithstanding 
vigorous protests from Berlin. These incidents occurred while 
Congress was debating the neutrality measure and were re- 
ported in considerable detail in the press. The supporters of 
the bill lost no time in pointing out that the capture of the 
City of Flint and the international complications which then 
seemed likely to ensue could not have happened if the measure 
which they were advocating had been enacted even a month 
earlier. 


7. Implementing the New Law 


President Roosevelt signed the 1939 edition of the Neu- 
trality Act on November 4 and at once issued three proclama- 
tions needed to make its major provisions effective. One of 
these defined a combat area in the waters off the British Isles 
and the coasts of Western Europe into which no American 
citizen or vessel or aircraft could lawfully enter “except under 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed.’’** So far as 


“Of the two other proclamations, one lifted the arms embargo and the 
other forbade the use of the territorial waters of the United States by sub- 
marines of belligerent nations. 
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legislation and executive action could prevent it, there would 
be no repetition of the City of Flint episode. The forbidden 
area, in which navigation by United States vessels was pro- 
hibited by the proclamation, began about 350 miles west of 
Ireland, extended around the British Isles, and included the 
North Sea to a point on the Norwegian coast near Bergen as 
well as the entire English Channel, nearly the whole of the 
Bay of Biscay and all of the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of 
Bothnia.*® American ships were thus cut off not only from the 
belligerents but from a number of neutral countries. Under 
the law they were barred from carrying cargo or passengers 
to any of the belligerent ports in Europe and Africa as far south 
as the Canary Islands (30 degrees, north latitude), and under 
the proclamation they were prohibited from entering the neu- 
tral ports of Ireland, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Norway south of Bergen.*? 

So rigid were the restrictions that American ships could not 
approach within several hundred miles of most of these coun- 
tries without rendering the owner or officer, or the ship itself, 
liable to a maximum fine of $50,000, with a possible term of 
imprisonment for the offending individuals. If the vessel were 
owned by a corporation each officer or director participating 
in the violation would also be liable to this penalty, while any 
American citizen traveling as a passenger might be fined as 
much as $10,000 and possibly spend two years in prison. Even 
foreign vessels were not permitted to carry goods from the 
United States into these forbidden areas unless all title, right 
and interest in them was first extinguished in accordance with 
the cash-and-carry principle. Such goods, however, might in- 
clude arms, ammunition and implements of war if a license for 
their exportation had been obtained from the Department of 
State. 

South of the combat area the restrictions were not nearly so 
severe. American ships were free to enter the Mediterranean, 


46 For text of proclamation, cf. Department of State, Bulletin, I, 455-456, 
November 4, 1939. 


*’ The combat area is designated as “A” in key to accompanying map. 
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but they could take cargo only to its neutral ports.** Belligerent 
countries on the South Atlantic, the Pacific and Indian Oceans 
and their dependent waters were but little affected by the new 
act. American vessels were free to carry passengers, mails and 
general cargo to their ports, but not arms, ammunition and 
implements of war; and they could do so without the require- 
ment of prior payment for the shipments.*® Special arrange- 
ments were made with regard to Canada. American ships were 
forbidden to carry passengers and cargo to ports east of 66 
degrees, west longitude—a restriction which in practice af- 
fected mainly Halifax and the ports of Newfoundland. With 
the rest of Canada trade by rail and water could be carried on 
very much as in peacetime except in arms, ammunition and 
implements of war, which were on a cash-and-carry basis. 
The regulations prescribed for air traffic varied in some par- 
ticulars from those for water transportation. Incidentally, the 
sale of military aircraft for delivery in Canada raised a nice 
point of international law. If the planes were shipped as regu- 
lar freight their status would be like that of other military 
equipment, subject only to requirements of cash-and-carry and 
of export licenses from the Department of State. For airplanes 
this mode of shipment was expensive, but if they were per- 
mitted to cross the border under their own power (after title 
had passed to the purchaser as required under the Neutrality 
Act) the case would be similar to that in which a neutral gov- 
ernment allowed commerce raiders to be built and fitted out 
within its borders for the use of a belligerent against a third 
nation. The United States had challenged the right of Great 
Britain to follow such practices during the Civil War, and in 
the Alabama case, settled by arbitration after that conflict, had 
obtained heavy damages for Britain’s failure to observe the 
recognized obligations of a neutral. The government at Wash- 


48 See area designated as ““B” in key to accompanying map. 

*°See area designated as “C” in key to accompanying map. The South At- 
lantic area in which this trade was permissible lay south of 30 degrees, north 
latitude, in the Eastern Hemisphere (thus excluding Morocco), and south of 
35 degrees in the Western Hemisphere (thus including Bermuda). 

®° See area designated as “D"” in key to accompanying map, 
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ington obviously did not wish to have its own precedent in- 
voked against itself; and the aircraft manufacturers met the 
problem somewhat ingeniously by flying the planes, before the 
transfer of ownership, to a convenient landing-place just inside 
the boundary. At this point title was passed to the buyer and 
all other technical requirements for export were complied with. 
The purchaser then needed only a team of horses or a tractor 
to haul the plane across the international line, and the transac- 
tion would be completed with due observance of the law.” 

The new law meant more business for the airplane factories 
and less business for American ships. American factories could 
now make and sell more planes, but American vessels could 
not take them to France and Great Britain. The embargo 
proclamation of September 5 had stopped the export of the 
forbidden military equipment and taken work from the fac- 
tories, but it had not forced any steamship companies to with- 
draw from their accustomed trade routes. Under the revised 
act this situation was reversed. 

Aircraft manufacturers had standing orders with a reported 
value of more than $100,000,000 which they had been unable 
to fill. Over 600 planes were ready for shipment, once the 
embargo was lifted, and more orders were soon on the way. 
The export licenses which had been canceled could now be 
renewed. During October no airplanes and accessories had 
been shipped to any of the belligerents. In November the ex- 
ports of such materials to France had a value above $2,000,000 
and in December they rose above $17,800,000. Exports of sim- 
ilar equipment to Great Britain were valued at more than 
$700,000 in November and above $4,000,000 in December.*” 
But while the big plane-making companies were tuning up 
their plants and taking on more workers, there was gloom in 
the offices of many shipping concerns. Seven private companies 


51 Cf, Dulles, Joc. cit. 


52 Cf. Appendix IV(c). During the year exports to France of arms, ammunition 
and implements of war had a value of $38,020,923, of which $30,424,096 
represented military planes, and all but a fraction of the remainder represented 
airplane engines and accessories. Total exports to Great Britain had a value 
of $31,436,389, with airplanes valued at $28,680,093, and engines and acces- 
sories at $2,301,160, 
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were threatened with the loss of their North Atlantic trade by 
the creation of the combat area; and the United States Mari- 
time Commission’s own fleet of ten vessels operating in this 
area was also among those which had to discontinue their es- 
tablished services. This meant the immediate withdrawal of 
eighty-six ships, with a total of 551,808 gross tons, from their 
regular trade routes. About one-fourth of this tonnage was 
under the operation of the United States Lines. Its large passen- 
ger ships presented a special problem, since the field in which 
they could be successfully employed was more limited than 
that of the ordinary cargo carrier. The government, codperat- 
ing with the companies through the Maritime Commission, 
helped them to find employment for the displaced ships. The 
two largest liners under the United States flag, the Washington 
and the Manhattan, were shifted from a North European to 
a Mediterranean route; other ships likewise found new runs 
or were chartered to companies operating where American 
vessels could still go; and a few were sold to foreign operators. 

In spite of the relaxation by Congress of the restrictions on 
shipping which were contemplated in the first draft of the neu- 
trality bill, nearly a third of the total tonnage of the United 
States merchant marine was at first adversely affected by the 
new law. The United States government itself was among the 
losers. It had invested something like a quarter of a billion 
dollars in the merchant fleet with a view to supplementing 
and strengthening the navy. It had also paid out about as much 
again in liberal mail contracts and direct subsidies to keep the 
fleet in operation, and its program called for more than a mil- 
lion tons of new merchant ships to replace obsolete tonnage— 
all for the ultimate purpose of national defense. But since the 
Neutrality Act was also for national defense, the two policies 
now seemed to collide. And if Congress had accepted the 
original draft of the Administration bill the results of the col- 
lision would have been more serious. As Admiral Land, Chair- 
man of the United States Maritime Commission, remarked at 
the time, merchant shipping seemed in danger of being 
“squeezed to death by our own hands.” 





\ 
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The Neutrality Act of 1939 was actually a medley of dis- 
harmonies. It lifted the ban from the export of finished mili- 
tary materials, allegedly because it seemed inconsistent to re- 
fuse to sell these materials to belligerents while selling them 
unfinished materials which would eventually serve the same 
purpose. At the same time, the law denied American ships the 
right to carry these finished materials to any belligerent coun- 
try, but it permitted them to take unfinished military materials 
to Allied territories in the South Atlantic, Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. The act thus made a distinction in one case which it 
refused to recognize in the other. It removed the arms embargo 
in order to return to international law, and then imposed the 
cash-and-carry and the war zone restrictions which were a 
drastic departure from international law. It abolished the self- 
denying ordinance imposed on the munitions industry by pre- 
vious legislation and straightway imposed rigorous self-denial 
on one section of the American merchant marine. In declaring 
unrestricted submarine warfare in February, 1917, the German 
government was willing to allow one passenger vessel a week 
to go from the United States to Great Britain. Instead of sub- 
mitting to this restriction, the United States went to war. In 
November, 1939, Congress and the Administration refused to 
permit even one single American vessel to go from the United 
States to Great Britain at any time while the state of war ex- 
isted. They were actually imposing more drastic restrictions 
than even the Kaiser himself had contemplated forcing upon 
the country during the World War. 

In spite of its manifest contradictions and inconsistencies, 
the measure as a whole met with the general approval of the 
American people. No considerable number of them were will- 
ing to endanger themselves in order to maintain the traditional 
rights of neutrals. The injury that might be done to American 
trade by the cash-and-carry part of the law did not presently 
disturb them. Lending money to belligerents did not seem to 
them to be a “right” to be defended, but a practice to be 
avoided. And why should millions of American citizens run 
the risk of becoming involved in war just to suit a few other 
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Americans who wanted to travel on belligerent ships? Yet their 
sympathies were strongly against Hitler and with the Allies. 
For this reason they were ready to lift the arms embargo and 
let munitions of war be transported to France and England. 
If the new Neutrality Act was full of inconsistencies, so were 
the American people. If the rest of mankind was seeking se- 
curity in its own fashion, so would they. The troubles of a 
neutral were likely to increase as time went on, but that bridge 
could be crossed when the country came to it. In fact, Congress 
seemed to have achieved at last what it first set out to do five 
years before: it had enacted neutrality legislation, cut to suit 
a European war. The war had started, and the statute as a 
whole faithfully embodied the wishes of the majority of the 
people. Developments on the other side of the Atlantic might 
cause them to change their view of their responsibilities; but 


for the time being they were satisfied with their program of 
self-protection. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE PAN AMERICAN ORBIT 


IN THE course of recent years the ideas of the Good Neighbor 
and of Continental Solidarity had gained currency and meaning 
in the diplomatic language of twenty-one American republics. 
When war came in Europe they acquired more reality and 
greater significance. Occasionally, in the near past, the govern- 
ments of these countries had acted in unison, as at the recent 
conference in Lima;’ more often their proceedings had been 
florid, argumentative and sterile. For Pan Americanism, as a 
working concept, had not really established itself. The American 
nations, to be sure, in spite of numerous civil broils, were hap- 
pier in their relations with one another than were the nations of 
Europe. To say this, however, was not to say that they always 
saw eye to eye. In consequence, and in spite of careful prepara- 
tory work, the formal gatherings of their statesmen for the con- 
sideration of matters of common interest had usually tended 
to emphasize their particularism rather than their unity. 

After the events overseas in the first week of September, 
1939, no exhortations were required to impress all these govern- 
ments with the importance of joint action in facing the problems 
ahead. Fortunately it was now no longer necessary to spend 
many precious months in preparing for a full-dress conference.’ 
The principle of consultation in the event of threatening de- 
velopments had been accepted at the Inter-American Peace Con- 
ference in Buenos Aires in 1936.5 At Lima two years later this 
agreement to consult in case of danger to “the peace, security or 

1Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 280-299. 

2 The conference on inter-American peace at Buenos Aires in 1936, for example, 


required ten months of preparation. 
3 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1936, 212. 
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territorial integrity of any American republic” had been imple- 
mented by providing for an emergency meeting* of the Foreign 
Ministers of the various countries on the initiative of any one 
of their governments. These meetings were to be less formal 
than the regular five-year conferences and were to be held in the 
several capitals by rotation.° 

While this plan fell short of what the representatives of the 
United States had hoped for, it was an advance over the scheme 
adopted in 1936. At last there was a definite program for united 
action of some sort in case any contingency arose which seemed 
to make it desirable. In fact, even before the war actually began, 
Dr. José Maria Cantilo, the Argentine Foreign Minister, called 
a meeting of all the diplomatic representatives of the American 
republics accredited to his government and told them what 
course Argentina would follow in the event of a European con- 
flict. A regular interchange of views then began, and on the 
initiative of President Eduardo Santos of Colombia the Presi- 
dents of many of the republics discussed the situation with one 
another by telegram.® 

There was certainly more Continental Solidarity in evidence 
at this time than at the outbreak of the World War in 1914. 
Then it was conspicuous by its absence. Each country went its 
own way in attempting to meet the many diplomatic problems 
and economic dislocations which the war caused. When the 
United States finally entered the conflict, eight Latin American 
countries acted on the suggestion of President Wilson and fol- 
lowed his example. Five of these, however, were small repub- 
lics of Central America, and two others—Cuba and Haiti—were 
so closely linked with the United States by economic or political 
arrangements that it was almost inevitable that they should go 
along with this country. Brazil was the only large Latin Ameri- 
can state to join them in declaring war, but five others severed 


* These consultations of Foreign Ministers were officially designated as ‘‘meet- 
ings,” to distinguish them from the more formal Pan American Conferences. 

® The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 290, 376. 

® New York Times, September 5, 1939. 
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relations with Germany. The seven others remained neutral 
throughout." 


1. Closer Ties Between the Americas 


From the particularistic attitude shown at that time no one 
could have predicted the solidarity later seen at Buenos Aires 
and Lima. But during the two ensuing decades the Americas had 
been drawn closer together. The inter-American conferences, 
especially those of the 1930’s, played their part. But still more 
effective toward this end were the radio, the airplane and other 
instruments which improved communication, promoted under- 
standing and diminished suspicion. During the past fifteen years 
the peoples of Latin America had also seen fewer evidences of 
the “Yankee imperialism’ which they had once feared. The 
professions of the Good Neighbor coming out of Washington 
had not been confined to mere words. Moreover, the American 
nations had been watching quite another form of imperialism 
rise up across the Atlantic, and they had been made aware of 
its long arm through Germany’s efforts to influence their foreign 
trade and through the accumulating evidence of Nazi intrigue 
and espionage within their own borders.® 

In their mistrust of expansionist dictators the United States 
and the Latin American republics had a new bond in common. 
The smaller states especially had much to fear from economic 
pressure and power politics overseas, and they could now find 
reassurance in the strength of a neighbor in the North—a 
strength which they had once viewed with apprehension. Instead 
of resisting closer relations with the United States, they were 
actually disposed to seek them. 

There were several reasons why the European war was likely 
to produce more disturbance in the economic life of Latin 
America than in that of the United States. The countries to the 
south were less self-contained and more dependent on Euro- 
pean export outlets for their products. The belligerents cus- 


7 Those severing diplomatic relations with Germany were Bolivia, the Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Peru and Uruguay. Those remaining neutral were Argen- 
tina, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Paraguay, El Salvador and Venezuela. 

5 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 264-275. 
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tomarily furnished a market for about one-third of their total 
exports, and Germany alone was taking about a sixth of all 
they sent abroad—more than any other country except the 
United States. The prompt blockade of the Reich by the Allies 
therefore cut them off from their second best market. Ger- 
many was not only barred as a buyer, but since a large portion 
of her recent trade with these countries had been conducted 
on a barter basis, she was likewise barred as a payer for past 
purchases. Commerce with European countries not subject to 
the blockade was also upset by the suspension of important 
shipping services and by the increased costs incident to higher 
ocean freights and war-risk insurance. 


2. The Troubles of Neutrals 


All the American republics promptly declared their neu- 
trality after the outbreak of the war. There was little danger 
that any of them would be drawn into the conflict unless the 
United States were involved first, but for some of them the 
maintenance of strict neutrality offered difficult problems be- 
cause of their large unassimilated foreign elements. German 
propaganda was especially active in Mexico City, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Montevideo and Buenos Aires. Over the 
radio and in a portion of the press the Nazi spokesmen busily 
portrayed Great Britain as the enemy of peace in Europe, and 
the United States as the villain of the Western Hemisphere. 
Germany was pictured as saving Latin American civilization 
from the Yankees even as she would save the civilization of 
Europe. For some time a Nazi agency, the Transocean News 
Bureau, had been furnishing a free service not only to the 
German-language press but to any other papers in South 
America that would take it. The material was sent to a cen- 
tral point by wireless from Germany and was then telegraphed 
around, especially to smaller cities in the interior whose papers 
could not afford to pay for regular foreign news. When the 
war started an editorial service was added, and this appeared, 
along with the Berlin news service, in both the German and 
the Italian-language papers in Buenos Aires. To gain more 
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readers they began to print these items in Spanish as well as 
in their own languages. On the whole, however, this propa- 
ganda was clumsy and seemed to make little impression on 
any but its own element and on a few home-bred Fascist 
sympathizers who were ready to accept it at face value. For 
the German government had greatly damaged its case in South 
America by striking hands with the Soviet Union. Such sym- 
pathy as it had formerly been able to muster in non-German 
circles had been based mainly on Herr Hitler's promise to 
save the world from Communism. To these groups the German- 
Soviet pact was a shock. Nor was the case for the Reich helped 
at all when Nazi propagandists reprinted and distributed an 
address by the Soviet Premier, M. Molotoff, nor when a so- 
called Argentine Pro-Axis Committee in Buenos Aires issued 
a manifesto declaring that “the march toward the conquest 
of right and the strictest international justice had been begun 
by the Germany of the Third Reich, by Fascist Italy and by 
totalitarian and proletarian Russia.’”® 

Although at the Lima Conference in December, 1938, Ar- 
gentina had been the least codperative among the American 
republics in the formulation of a program for a united front 
against economic or political aggression in the Western 
Hemisphere, her people were strongly anti-Hitler. In Buenos 
Aires during the first weeks of the war every newsreel pre- 
senting a German scene was greeted with hisses by cinema 
audiences. The editor of La Prensa, an independent, long- 
established and notably influential Latin American newspaper, 
in a statement published in the New York Herald Tribune, 
urged the American nations to stand together in upholding the 
principle that “justice and tolerance are categorical demands 
upon the strong’’ and in condemning all systems which en- 
forced the idea of racial or national superiority..° And at the 
same time and in the same paper Dr. Luis Mitre, editor of 
La Nacion, one of the most widely known newspapers in 
South America, called for a common front of the Americas 


® Quoted in Times (London), October 4, 1939. 
10 Quoted in New York Herald Tribune, October 22, 1939. 
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against the excesses of Hitler and added that the “leadership 
in this cause falls to the United States.’ 


3. The Desire for Joint Action 


While their sympathies were largely with the Allies, all the 
American republics firmly intended to stay out of the conflict. 
They desired not only neutrality but a collective neutrality, 
since few of them were strong enough to prevent, single- 
handed, the violation of their neutral rights by a powerful 
belligerent. In the early days of the war they suffered no little 
anxiety on this score. There were frequent stories, never veri- 
fied, of submarines cruising off their coasts, and of clandestine 
arrangements being made on shore for supplying these craft 
with fuel oil and provisions. Many German steamships which 
were in Latin American harbors when war was declared aban- 
doned all immediate plans to return to Germany and lay idle 
at their moorings. Their presence at once gave rise to rumors 
that they would be used to give secret aid to U-boats and other 
war craft operating in Latin American waters. In Mexican 
ports, for example, during the first weeks of the war nine 
vessels, including two passenger liners, were at anchor, ap- 
parently waiting for a favorable opportunity to make a dash 
for home. One of these, the Columbus, the third largest liner 
under the German flag, had been on a cruise from New York 
to various Caribbean ports with a large number of Americans 
aboard when war was declared. She had hurriedly discharged 
her passengers at Havana and had taken refuge in Vera Cruz. 
The flight to a Mexican port was enough in itself to make her 
the object of suspicion, and when the vessel shifted from her 
first anchorage there to a more secluded spot and began to 
take on large quantities of oil and provisions, stories were 
soon going the rounds that her boats, always kept alongside, 
were being sent to sea at night to supply German naval ships 
with food and fuel.!* But talk of neutrality violations and 


11 New York Herald Tribune, October 22, 1939. 
12 The frequency of such rumors in the case of Mexico may have been due to 
the fact that during the World War U-boats operated for a time in the Caribbean 
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espionage was not confined to the seaports. In Mexico City 
the people became excited over rumors that short-wave mes- 
sages were being sent from there in code to ships at sea and 
even to Berlin, but after diligent search the authorities failed 
to discover the station or to establish the fact of its existence. 

Vexatious incidents like these were the common experience 
of many other Latin American countries. There was no doubt 
that they desired to work together, nor that they looked to the 
United States, and more specifically to President Roosevelt, to 
frame a general policy based on the principle of inter-American 
solidarity. Mr. Roosevelt's declaration on the evening of Sep- 
tember 3 that “we seek to keep war from our firesides by 
keeping war from coming to the Americas” was well received in 
the southern republics. 

On September 6 it was announced by the Foreign Minister 
of Panama that his government had joined with the govern- 
ments of eight other American nations in presenting a request 
to their “sister republics of the American continent” to put 
into operation the procedure of consultation provided for at 
Buenos Aires and Lima. The announcement stated that invita- 
tions had gone out to the twelve other republics the previous 
evening—that is, only two days after England and France had 
declared war—and that a tentative date had already been set 
for a meeting. Nothing was said at this time as to the agenda. 
The program for the meeting was put together shortly after- 
ward by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
consisting of the twenty Latin American ambassadors and min- 
isters in Washington and the Secretary of State of the United 
States. It included three separate but closely related topics— 
Neutrality, Protection of the Peace of the Western Hemisphere, 
and Economic Codperation—and it spoke of preserving the 
Americas “free from conflict, whether on land, in the air, 
within territorial waters or within the area of the primary de- 





and down the coast of South America, and it was believed that they could not 
have done so without a supply base in nearby waters. Germany in those days 
was believed to have taken advantage of Mexico’s preoccupation with domestic 
conflict and the Carranza government's pro-German sympathies to use her ter- 
ritorial waters for a submarine base. 
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fense of the Western Hemisphere.’* To keep the war away 
from the Americas, then, and to cushion its economic impact 
upon this part of the world were to be the main subjects for 
consideration. 

The United States government had already taken such meas- 
ures as came within the scope of its authority to attain these 
broad objectives. It had issued regulations concerning neu- 
trality in the Canal Zone and the passage of vessels through 
the Panama Canal, had set up a sea patrol to enforce the 
neutrality law, and had moved to strengthen the defenses of 
Puerto Rico and the Canal. Mr. Roosevelt even ventured to 
say that the territorial waters of the United States extended 
as far at sea as the nation’s interests demanded—a claim whose 
principle was shortly afterward confirmed at the Panama meet- 
ing by all the American republics." 


4. The Consultative Machinery at Work 


Two days before the meeting, the Congress of the United 
States had convened in special session to consider the revision 
of its neutrality legislation, and in delivering his message Mr. 
Roosevelt used the opportunity to make a few general state- 
ments which seemed to be intended as much for Panama as 
for Washington. He touched upon the theme of Continental 
Solidarity, saying: 

Destiny first made us, with our sister nations on this hemisphere, 
joint heirs of European culture. Fate seems now to compel us to assume 
the task of helping to maintain in the Western World a citadel wherein 


that civilization may be kept alive. The peace, the integrity and the 
safety of the Americas—these must be kept firm and serene.15 


On the next day Secretary Hull, speaking at the New York 
World’s Fair during the celebration of its Pan American Day, 
carried the President’s theme a bit farther. After calling atten- 
tion to the fact that delegates of all the American governments 
were then assembling in Panama to consider measures for safe- 


18 Italics supplied. For text, cf. New York Times, September 13, 1939. 
14 Ibid., September 16, October 21, 1939. 
1° Department of State, Bulletin, 1, 279-280, September 23, 1939. 
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guarding the peace of the Western Hemisphere, he advanced 
the view that these nations intended not only to remain at peace 
among themselves but also to exert their influence to establish 
an enduring peace elsewhere."® 

The Foreign Ministers, or their representatives, held the first 
session of their meeting at Panama City on September 23. Mr. 
Sumner Welles, the Under Secretary of State, who had been 
designated to represent the United States,” said that it created 
a precedent. The machinery devised at Buenos Aires and Lima 
was to receive its first test. In informal discussions among 
the delegates who arrived in advance, interest had centered 
mainly on a program of economic collaboration to offset the 
disruptive effects of the war in Europe on trade. On the day 
before the meeting, however, the news of the partitioning of 
Poland and of the assassination of Premier Calinescu of 
Rumania brought home to the representatives of the smaller 
nations the vital importance of safeguarding their security in 
an insecure world. The problem of inter-continental defense 
then moved up to first place on the agenda."* For the Western 
World needed to be buttressed against Nazi and Fascist tac- 
tics of pressure, propaganda and penetration. It should be 
maintained, in the words of Mr. Roosevelt, as a ‘“‘citadel,” 
where civilization could be “kept alive.” 

The German government showed a keen interest in what was 
going on. Only one minister was accredited by the Reich to all 
the Central American states, and he had made his headquar- 
ters at Guatemala City. He now showed up at the capital of 
Panama with a considerable staff. German newspaper cor- 
respondents were also on hand in numbers, as at Lima in the 
preceding December. They were diligent—and possibly did a 
bit more than gather the news. The London Times found 
the Nazi contingent warning the delegates against domination 


16 Department of State, Bulletin, I, 286-289, September 23, 1939. 

17 Secretary Hull, who would ordinarily have gone to such a meeting, could 
not leave Washington at this critical time, and he named a substitute, as provided 
in the Declaration of Lima. 

18 Christian Science Monitor, September 22, 23; New York Times, September 
23, 1939. 
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by Washington and pointing out the advantages they would 
enjoy by retaining their German markets.’® The German Minis- 
ter was also reported to have told the delegates that if the 
American republics aided the Allies it would only prolong 
the war, and that it was greatly to their interest to do what they 
could to shorten the conflict. To this end he suggested that 
they protest against the British and French contraband lists 
and insist on their right to continue their normal trade with 
other neutrals. At the same time the German-language papers 
in South America carried warnings against the establishment 
of a “protectorate” over Latin America by the government at 
Washington.*° 

The address of President Arosemena of Panama at the open- 
ing session contained no word of encouragement for the 
German observers. He administered an indirect rebuke to the 
Hitler régime by telling the delegates that they had come 
together ‘‘neither to destroy nor to enslave nor to dismember 
nations, nor to prepare the predominion of one people upon 
the tragic ruins of a neighbor, nor to subscribe to public pacts 
to cover the maliciousness of secret treaties, nor to proscribe 
races, nor to persecute religions.’** The strongly pro-Ally 
sentiment in this address was shared by practically all the dele- 
gates; but it did not weaken their purpose to keep the war on 
the other side of the Atlantic Ocean. Mr. Welles, representing 
the United States, voiced the prevailing opinion when he de- 
clared that the twenty-one nations refused to agree that ‘‘their 
security, their nationals, or their legitimate commercial rights 
and interests should be jeopardized by belligerent activities in 
close proximity to the shores of the New World.” They would 
reaffirm their right to protect themselves, so far as possible, 
“from the dangers and the repercussions of a war which has 
broken out thousands of miles from their shores and in 
which they are not involved.” 

Mr. Welles also outlined some of the steps which his gov- 


19 Times (London), September 27, 1939. 

2% New York Times, September 24, 26, 1939. 

21 Translation in New York Times, September 24, 1939. 

22 Department of State, Bulletin, I, 299-303, September 30, 1939. 
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ernment was ready to take in mitigating economic disturbances 
caused by the interruption of trade and communication. So long 
as the conflict continued, he said, there would be no curtail- 
ment but possibly an expansion of shipping services between 
the United States and her southern neighbors. Financial co- 
operation would also be provided to help tide over periods of 
emergency and to stimulate new industries to take the place of 
those temporarily incapacitated by the loss of their peacetime 
markets.” 

Since the delegates were not concerned with the drafting 
of treaties but only with the formulation of resolutions laying 
down general principles, leaving the details to be worked out 
later, their work was accomplished with dispatch. There was 
much discussion as to methods, but practically none of the 
bickering which took the bloom off the proceedings at Lima. 
On its first test the consultative machinery worked with agree- 
able smoothness. If some of the decisions seemed sketchy, this 
was because speed and unanimity were demanded. Speed was 
essential if the meeting was to forestall difficulties which under 
war conditions were likely to arise at any moment, and unanim- 
ity was likewise necessary if the meeting was to make the 
desired impression on the belligerents. Both of these were 
obtained. Even Argentina, which at sessions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Conferences in the past decade had usually taken an in- 
dependent course and sought to hold a special position as 
spokesman for South America, was now anxious to promote: 
the common cause. The United States at the same time 
studiously refrained from any move which might be construed 
as an attempt to swing the other republics into line behind 
measures sponsored in Washington. Mr. Welles submitted his 
proposals solely as a basis for discussion and displayed no 
touchiness of authorship. 

On September 26 he laid before the meeting a comprehen- 
sive program of joint undertakings, the main elements of 
which were: (1) a safety zone around the Americas, from 
which belligerent activities, including commerce raiding, 


23 Department of State, Bulletin, I, 299-303, September 30, 1939. 
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searches and seizures, should be barred; (2) the exclusion 
of belligerent submarines from ports of the American republics; 
(3) a declaration to the belligerents concerning the neutral 
policy of the Americas; (4) the appointment of an Inter- 
American Advisory Committee to consider the monetary and 
commercial problems of the American nations; (5) the preser- 
vation of liberal trade policies in the Western World; and 
(6) the curbing of unneutral and subversive activities.” 


5. The Safety Zone 


President Roosevelt’s statement, shortly before the meeting, 
that American territorial waters extended as far out to sea 
as the interests of the nations required, had carried a hint of 
what was then being discussed both in Washington and in the 
Foreign Offices of Latin America. So when on the second day 
of the session a proposal was informally broached to describe 
a band 300 miles wide around the neutral Americas as an 
“area of primary defense” within which belligerent operations 
were to be prevented, it created no vast surprise. The idea met 
with general approval; opinions differed mainly on the matter 
of the width of the proposed zone. Some delegates thought 
that fifty miles would be sufficient; others thought a thousand 
would be about right; and the Cuban delegate preferred that 
the zone should be extended to the middle of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, thus practically dividing the world into halves, 
in one of which there should be no fighting. It was made 
clear that the extension of the zome did not mean an exten- 
sion of territorial jurisdiction, including customs control and 
other government functions, which international law recog- 
nizes within the three-mile limit, but not beyond. 

The question of getting the belligerents to respect this ar- 
rangement presented difficulties, for it was clearly an infringe- 
ment of their rights under international law—a denial to them 
of the very freedom of the seas which neutrals were demand- 
ing from them. Therefore some unmistakable evidences of 
purpose seemed necessary. In advocating the establishment of 


*4 Christian Science Monitor, New York Herald Tribune, September 27, 1939. 
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a safety zone, when presenting his six proposals to the dele- 
gates, Mr. Welles stated that the United States navy would be 
ready to codperate in patrolling the area whenever the Ameri- 
can republics decided, after consultation, that such action was 
needed. He also suggested that the republics seek by joint 
representations to obtain the compliance of the warring powers 
with the proposed arrangement, and thereafter, if necessary, 
consult further with regard to measures which might have to 
be taken by the republics individually or collectively.” 

The discussion of various details of the program continued 
until the evening of October 2, when the delegates reached a 
final accord on all the items of the agenda. Their willingness to 
adopt so novel a feature as the safety zone was probably 
increased by news, received that day, of the sinking of the 
British steamer Clement by a commerce raider (later identified 
as the Admiral Graf Spee) seventy miles off the coast of Brazil 
and well within the area in which it was proposed to ban such 
operations. The episode fitted in most effectively as an argu- 
ment for prompt action. On October 3 the various decisions 
and resolutions, embodied in a Final Act, were formally ap- 
proved at a public session.*° The delegates had completed 
their work within approximately ten days. 

The Final Act included sixteen declarations and resolutions, 
but a number of these dealt with formalities and necessary 
matters of routine which were of no international significance.** 
The decision which received by far the greatest amount of 
attention and aroused the most controversy was the so-called 
Declaration of Panama, establishing the safety zone, defining 
its limits, and stating that the American republics ‘“‘as of in- 

25 New York Herald Tribune, September 27, 1939. 

26 For text, cf. Department of State, Bulletin, 1, 321-334, October 7, 1939. 

*7 Among these minor acts were: (1) a request that all American republics 
transmit to the Pan American Union in Washington the texts of all their decrees 
and regulations relative to their neutrality in the present conflict; (2) a resolu- 
tion of tribute to Siméa Bolivar, the Liberator; (3) a resolution for the “‘main- 
tenance of international activities in accordance with Christian morality”; (4) a 
resolution for the “protection of the inter-American ideal against subversive 


ideologies”; (5) a resolution urging the formulation of coérdinated police and 
judicial measures to facilitate the maintenance of neutrality within a state. 
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herent right’’ were entitled to have the waters within this area 
kept “free from the commission of any hostile act by any non- 
American belligerent nation.”** This manifesto set up a water 
barrier varying in width from 300 to 1,000 miles, according to 
indentations in the shore line, and extending from the northern 
limits of the United States southward along both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts until it enclosed the whole of South America.”® 
Europe had been caught in the contagion of war; the Pan 
American states—in the words of President Roosevelt two years 
before—would now try to “quarantine” themselves against it. 
It could be said that Rome-Berlin, Paris-London, each had 
established a military axis; twenty-one American republics 
would now protect themselves with a prophyl-axis! 

The whole project had been hastily conceived in Washington, 
and certainly it had not been thought through in the Depart- 
ment of State, whose spokesmen were later hard-driven to 
explain and defend its provisions. International lawyers did 
not like it. They said that it made claims for which there was 
no foundation in the law of nations; that it infringed the 
rights of belligerents on the high seas; and that, apart from its 
legal defects, it was unenforceable and would therefore under- 
mine what little respect still remained for the rights of neu- 
trals.*° Others pointed out that if the zone were to be patrolled 
the task would fall upon the United States navy, since the 
Latin American countries could supply only about seventy 
vessels suitable for this service; but that even the great fleet 
of the United States would be unable to keep watch over the 
5,000,000 square miles of open water which constituted the 
proscribed area. Furthermore, even if the navy could accomplish 
this task effectively, what would it do if it found the zone being 
violated? And what of the German vessels tied up in Latin 
American ports? If they should come out and begin to carry 
cargo within this area, would United States warships be under 
obligation to protect them from capture by Allied cruisers? 


28 Cf. Appendix VI (6). 

29 Ibid. 

30 Cf. C. G. Fenwick, “The Declaration of Panama,” American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, XXXIV, 116-119, January, 1940. 
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And if one belligerent warship began operating in the zone, 
must a United States ship bar the entry of an enemy sent in 
pursuit ? 
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THE SAFETY ZONE AROUND THE AMERICAS 


The Declaration of Panama supplied no answers to these 
questions, and inquirers turned to the Department of State. 
On October 4 Secretary Hull stated very cautiously that the 
belligerents were being asked in the name of the consulting 
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states to refrain from hostilities within the zone and that the 
patrol service was for the purposes of information only.*’ A 
week later, when Mr. Welles returned to his post, he stated 
that the establishment of the zone would presently require 
no more patrolling than the United States navy was already 
conducting off its own shores. He reiterated Mr. Hull's state- 
ment that the purpose of the zone patrol was to enable the 
American republics to find out what was going on in the de- 
limited area, but he admitted that nothing had been done or 
even suggested at Panama about the establishment of a collec- 
tive patrol, nor had any provision been made for the exchange 
of the information obtained by the individual patrols.* 

These explanations from high authority still left most ques- 
tions unanswered. Political opponents of the Administration 
criticized the scheme as hazy. Senator Taft of Ohio, an avowed 
candidate for the Republican nomination for the Presidency 
in 1940, asked, ““What’s the use of taking any action at all?’’** 
The former Republican Presidential candidate, Mr. Alfred M. 
Landon, called the project another example of the President's 
“enthusiasm for new and dramatic things.’’** At the next White 
House press conference in Washington Mr. Landon’s criticisms 
prompted a correspondent to ask the President what would 
happen if a hostile act were committed against an armed ves- 
sel of a belligerent in the safety zone. The President replied 
that he would not cross that bridge in advance, but added that 
there was no sign of such an incident.*° On the same day the 
Department of State made it clear that the Declaration of 
Panama contained no provision requiring any American re- 
public to use force to attain its objectives.*° 

The obscurity surrounding the project made it the butt of 
all sorts of criticism. It was ridiculed as a mere “collection of 


81 New York Times, October 5, 1939. 

82 Department of State, Bulletin, I, 359-360, October 14; New York Times, 
October 12, 1939. 

33 New York Times, October 4, 1939. 

34 Ibid., November 2, 1939. 

85 Tbid., November 4, 19309. 

86 Department of State, Bulletin, I, 463-464, November 4, 1939. 
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words which really mean nothing.” It was denounced as 
“bellicose’” and likely to involve the government in “dangerous 
controversies.” In one more effort to answer the critics, Mr. 
Welles ‘‘went on the air” on November 13. He indicated that 
the next move was up to the belligerents, stating that many 
complicated questions would necessarily be discussed at length 
with them in order to reach an equitable solution. But should 
the belligerents refuse to observe the restrictions of the declara- 
tion, the next step, he said, would be up to the American 
republics. They were under no commitment, he reiterated, to 
compel observance by methods of force.** After all this ex- 
plaining, the safety zone still remained a thing of mystery and 
uncertainty. Mr. Welles’s last explanation, some said, was 
nothing but an advance notice to the warring powers that if 
they ignored the zone the American governments would do 
nothing more drastic than confer. In the opinion of the New 
York Herald Tribune, the Under Secretary of State had told 
the belligerents in so many words that the project was “mere 
eyewash for political home consumption.”** 

Those who had asked what would happen if hostile vessels 
of the belligerent nations should come upon one another in 
the safety zone did not have to wait long for their answer. 
The German pocket-battleship Admiral Graf Spee, as already 
stated, was doing duty as a commerce raider in South American 
waters at the time the Declaration of Panama was signed. She 
took temporary leave of the forbidden zone, but after visiting 
the coast of Africa and sinking a few more vessels she re- 
turned to the Western Hemisphere, where there were better 
prospects of successful raiding at that season. Early on the 
morning of December 13 she unexpectedly encountered three 
British cruisers (the Achilles, the Ajax and the Exeter) con- 
voying a freighter off the coast of Uruguay. The commanders 
on both sides proceeded to treat the Declaration of Panama 
as if they had never heard of it, and engaged in a sixteen-hour 
battle, the liveliest naval encounter so far in the war. The Ger- 


87 Department of State, Bulletin, 1, 560-564, November 18, 1939. 
88 New York Herald Tribune, November 15, 1939. 
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man ship inflicted considerable damage on her three smaller 
adversaries, but was compelled to withdraw from the fight and 
take refuge in the harbor of Montevideo, while the British 
cruisers, reinforced by the Cumberland, and still disregarding 
the Panama restrictions, lay in wait outside. Four days later, 
to avoid internment by the Uruguayan government, the com- 
mander of the Graf Spee steamed his ship outside the break- 
water and scuttled her. Two days thereafter the German 
freighter Arauca took refuge at Fort Lauderdale, Florida, to 
escape a pursuing British cruiser also operating in the for- 
bidden area.*® Regardless of the consultations and resolutions 


at Panama City, the war was not being kept out of American 
waters. 


6. Pan American Neutrality 


The proclaiming of a safety zone was only one of several acts 
of the Panama meeting conceived in the hope of keeping the 
war from the Western Hemisphere. The delegates also ap- 
proved a resolution containing a “General Declaration of 
Neutrality of the American Republics,” another for the hu- 
manization of war, another opposing the designation of food- 
stuffs and of clothing for civilians as contraband, and still 
another urging their governments, through an exchange of 
views or a conference, to formulate a codrdinated procedure 
to prevent or repress “unlawful activities that individuals, 
whether they be nationals or aliens, may attempt in favor of 
a belligerent state.’ This last measure was aimed chiefly at the 
authoritarian powers. So was the resolution for the humaniza- 
tion of war, which condemned the bombing of open cities, the 
imposition of unnecessarily rigorous measures upon civilian 
populations, and other acts of terror of which Germany, Japan, 
Italy and (later) Soviet Russia stood accused in the present 


89.On the same day the big German liner Columbus, which had undertaken to 
make a dash for home from its temporary haven in Vera Cruz (see above, p. 
194), encountered a British destroyer about 400 miles off the coast of New 
Jersey and was scuttled by her commander to avoid capture. The United States 
cruiser Tuscaloosa, on neutrality patrol in this area, was standing by when the 
sinking occurred and picked up the crew. A Navy Department bulletin indi- 
cated that no unneutral action had taken place. 
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war or in wars of the recent past. The resolution on contra- 
band of war, however, was aimed at the Allies and was one 
of the few results of the meeting which seemed to please 
Berlin.*® The resolution as adopted was a compromise. The 
United States would have preferred not to mention the mat- 
ter, but Argentina, Chile and Uruguay were interested in 
keeping all markets open for their raw materials and insisted 
on a pronouncement against the seizure of foodstuffs and 
civilian clothing. Another controversial issue, the “black- 
listing” by belligerents of certain business organizations in a 
neutral country because of their alleged connections with an 
enemy state, was sidestepped as outside the scope of the con- 
sultations. 

The General Declaration of Neutrality set forth at some 
length the rights which the republics intended to assert and 
the duties which they were prepared to discharge. Much of this 
was only a summary of the traditional status of neutrals under 
international law, but there were two provisions of significance. 
One of these affirmed the right of the several governments to 
“exclude submarines from the waters adjacent to their terri- 
tories or admit them under the condition that they conform 
to the regulations which each country may prescribe.” This 
section represented a compromise between the desire of the 
United States to close all ports of the Western Hemisphere 
to submarines, and that of Argentina to treat them exactly as 
other ships of war, provided that they entered a port unsub- 
merged and displaying their flags.*' The second provision of 
special interest dealt with the transfer of the flag of merchant 
vessels during the war—a matter which evoked considerable 
discussion later.” The Declaration stated that the several gov- 


* For texts, cf. Department of State, Bulletin, 1, 321-333, October 7, 1930. 

41 New York Times, September 29, 1939. On October 18, 1939, two weeks 
after the adoption of this resolution, President Roosevelt took the lead by clos- 
ing the ports of the United States to belligerent submarines. Under the neutrality 
law then in force he could prescribe regulations both for submarines and for 
armed vessels, but these last were not included in the restrictions. In its practical 
results, the ban on submarines would probably hamper none of the belligerents 
except Germany, although it was applied as a measure of neutrality. 

42 See above, Chapter VII. 
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ernments would recognize the legality of the transfer of a 
vessel to the flag of any American republic, if it was made 
in good faith, without agreement for a retransfer, and if it 
took place in American waters. 

Recognizing the need of maintaining close contact among 
the governments in order to pursue a consistent and, so far as 
practical, a uniform policy in preserving their neutrality, the 
delegates decided to establish an Inter-American Neutrality 
Committee, composed of seven experts in international law 
from countries designated by the Pan American Union. It 
would be the function of the committee to keep itself informed 
of changing conditions, to observe how policies and practices 
were meeting the test of experience, and, when further action 
seemed advisable, to submit recommendations to the various 
governments. It was hoped that in this way the general pro- 
gram could be kept alive and flexible. In November the gov- 
ernments of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Mexico, the 
United States and Venezuela were asked to name delegates.** 


7. Cushioning the Effects of War 


Republican candidates, international lawyers, spokesmen for 
the Allies, and commentators in the American press—all seized 
upon the declaration of a safety zone as an opportunity to 
display their varied talents. All of them, on one ground or 
another, were disturbed by it. Its novelty and its possible im- 
plications crowded other news from Panama off the front page. 
But a careful study of the proceedings of the meeting makes 
it clear that the anxieties which weighed most heavily on the 
delegates were not those of maintaining peace in the Americas; 
for to nearly all of these countries the probability of becoming 
directly involved in the conflict seemed remote. What caused 
them most concern was the inevitable economic dislocation 
that would occur if the war were long continued. This feeling 
evidently had some part in causing them, in their Joint Declara- 
tion of American Solidarity, to express a fervent hope “‘for the 


*8 The committee held its first meeting at Rio de Janeiro on January 15, 1940. 
Professor Charles G. Fenwick was the representative of the United States. 
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cessation of the deplorable state of war which today exists in 
some countries of Europe, to the grave danger of the most cher- 
ished spiritual, moral and economic interests of humanity.” 
They were thinking of the loss of markets overseas for their 
raw materials, with the resulting currency depreciation bring- 
ing low prices for what they had to sell, high prices for what 
they must import, and unemployment, lowered standards of 
living and possibly political unrest. No action taken merely 
to safeguard neutrality could supply the cure for these troubles. 

The efforts launched at the Panama meeting to promote 
economic collaboration among the American states in order 
to mitigate these evils were undoubtedly the most important 
part of the proceedings. The statement of Mr. Welles com- 
mitting his government to the maintenance and possibly the 
expansion of inter-American shipping facilities touched upon 
one of the most serious difficulties then facing the southern 
republics. The regular services of the French, German and 
Italian companies in the South Atlantic had been suspended, 
and the British services were operating irregularly and under 
secret schedules. In Latin American ports there was already 
considerable disorganization of traffic and congestion of freight, 
and the need of new ships to replace those which had been 
withdrawn was keenly felt. Mexico was especially hard hit by 
the blockading of her oil shipments to Germany, since she had 
already lost her markets in the United States and Great Britain 
as a result of her expropriation of the properties of the Ameri- 
can and British oil companies.** The small gains in some lines 
of Latin American trade did not as yet compensate for the loss 
in others. 

No fewer than twenty-seven proposals for dealing with this 
situation were submitted by the delegates in the early days 
of the session. Those which proved acceptable were embodied 
in a Resolution on Economic Coéperation. It began with the 
declaration that “in view of the present circumstances” it was 
more necessary than ever to establish “close and sincere co- 
operation between the American republics in order that they 


**Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 229-246. 
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may protect their economic and financial structure, maintain 
their fiscal equilibrium, safeguard the stability of their cur- 
rencies, promote and expand their industries, intensify their 
agriculture and develop their commerce.” To this end provision 
was made for the setting up in Washington, by the Pan 
American Union, of an Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee, consisting of an economic expert from 
each of the twenty-one republics. 

This committee was duly constituted and began its work on 
November 15.*° It was charged with the duty of investigating 
a wide range of economic problems which might arise as a by- 
product of the war and of drafting recommendations as to 
the most satisfactory methods of meeting them. The following 
were among the topics specifically listed as appropriate for 
its attention: (1) the stabilizing of the monetary and com- 
mercial relations among the American countries; (2) the pro- 
motion of freer trade among them; (3) measures of mutual 
codperation to lessen or offset the economic disturbances which 
might result from the war; (4) the establishment of a central 
institution to facilitate financial codperation among the treas- 
uries and central banks of the republics; (5) the establishment 
of new industries in the Americas and the promotion of an 
interchange of raw materials in this area; (6) the stimulation 
of a greater consumption of the products of the American 
nations. 

This was a large order, and what the committee could do 
with it would depend in the first place on the nature and 
duration of the war itself, and secondly on the willingness and 
the ability of the several governments to codperate. For some 
of these countries a long war (limited, as during 1939, to 
sporadic fighting by air and sea), might result in economic 
stagnation; for they would lose their peacetime markets and 
gain little in return. On the other hand, if the war became 
highly destructive, as in 1914-1918, it might create an enormous 
demand for metals, cotton, wool, hides, foodstuffs and other 
materials of military necessity, and precipitate a boom in the 


45 Department of State, Bulletin, 1, 564, November 18, 1939. 
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producing countries. In either event, it would be to the interest 
of the Latin American nations to maintain close ties with one 
another and with their northern neighbor. If the war should 
bring depression, there would be need of inter-American co- 
operation in various ways; and if it should quicken the tempo 
of economic activity in the Western World they would require 
new liquid capital and producers’ goods which the United 
States alone could supply in any appreciable amount. 

Codperation would be needed not only in meeting problems 
incident to the war, but also in dealing with those sure to arise 
with the return of peace. For peace would have its economic 
repercussions no less than war, and the neutrals might find 
themselves almost as vulnerable to them as the belligerents 
would be. The abrupt stoppage of war orders, the shifting of 
millions of men from the armies into civilian industry, the 
general let-down in morale among the former belligerents 
when the tonic and discipline of war were removed—all these 
factors might combine in the transitional period to create 
troubles in varying degree for victors, vanquished and neutrals. 
In such a period inter-American codperation would be sub- 
jected to a severe test, and so too, perhaps, would the democ- 
racy of some of the American republics. Depressions—especially 
post-war depressions—had set the stage for dictatorships. This 
was as true in the case of Bolivia and Paraguay after the 
Chaco War as it was a few years earlier in the case of Germany 
and Italy following the World War. 

What was actually accomplished at the meeting in Panama 
toward creating the collaboration required to meet the problems 
of both war and peace could only be revealed by the course of 
later events. At the end of the year the resolutions and declara- 
tions were still to run the gauntlet of experience. The meeting 
itself, however, showed that the machinery of consultation 
would actually work, and it produced a greatly needed quota 
of harmony and good will. 





CHAPTER NINE 


THE DISLOCATION OF AMERICAN TRADE 


AT THE end of 1939 the war in Europe had been in progress for 
four months, and within this period 249 merchant vessels had 
been sunk. Ninety of these ships had sailed under neutral colors, 
but not one of the ninety had carried the American flag. The 
U-boat, which had done so much to bring the United States into 
the war in 1917, had accounted for most of the sinkings of 1939; 
but thus far German submarines had operated mainly in waters 
from which American shipping was first warned by its own 
government and later debarred by the revised Neutrality Act. 
It was not against Germany, therefore, but against the Allies 
that shipowners and traders in the United States found them- 
selves lodging complaints of interference with the freedom of 
commerce on the high seas. 

On the economic front the Allies had quickly taken the offen- 
sive. A system of contraband control was put into effect immedi- 
ately after the declaration of war, and a Ministry of Economic 
Warfare was set up in London to make it as complete as pos- 
sible. The British and French governments published an exten- 
sive list of goods designated as contraband which neutral traders 
might not ship to belligerents without the risk of capture. British 
naval vessels took up positions in the North Sea near the Skag- 
errak in order to guard the outside entrance to the Baltic, and 
patrols were likewise established at the gateways of the Mediter- 
ranean at Gibraltar and Suez. The convoy system, used during 
the World War to protect Allied merchant vessels, now ap- 
peared again. Shortly thereafter the Ministry of Economic War- 
fare and the French Ministry of Blockade went a step farther. 
Contraband control bases were established at the ports of 
Kirkwall, Weymouth and the Downs in England; at Havre, 
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Dunkirk and Marseilles in France; and at Gibraltar, Malta, 
Oran, Port Said and Haifa in outlying British and French 
jurisdictions. Ships bound for Germany, or for nearby neutral 
ports from which goods could be reshipped to that country, were 
“urgently advised to call voluntarily” at one of these bases. If 
they did not do so, Allied warships might search them on the 


high seas or take them to one of the control stations for 
examination. 


1. The Allied Blockade 


The introduction of these measures set up what was in effect 
a long-range blockade of Germany, and it was clearly a denial 
of the claims of neutrals to freedom of the seas. The Ministry 
of Economic Warfare sought to meet the legal issue with a 
statement that “‘no blockade of Germany in the formal sense 
has been declared’’;! but this was mere obfuscation, for the 
control measures were virtually the same as those employed by 
the Allied powers during the World War, and at that time 
they had been frankly called a blockade.* In 1914 the Allies had 
learned that any generous treatment of the trade of Germany’s 
neutral neighbors might defeat the mission of the naval cordon 
around the Reich itself; indeed, if all consignments of goods to 
neutrals were passed as bona fide, the enemy would not have 
much cause to worry. It had been decided, therefore, to maintain 
the closest watch over the imports of Germany's neighbors and 
ascertain so far as possible whether any part of them was in- 
tended for reéxport to the Reich. Out of this practice had come 
the Allied “blacklists,” containing the names of importers in 
neutral countries who were known to have commercial relations 
with Germany and who were therefore to be prevented from 
receiving any goods likely to help the enemy. Now, in 1939, 


1 New York Times, September 9, 1939. 

?The United States had protested strongly against British interference with 
neutral trade before she herself entered the World War. Her arguments were 
weakened, however, by the fact that she had resorted to similar practices during 
the Civil War, and had originated the doctrine of “continuous voyage” to check 
the flow of goods into the Confederacy through ports of the West Indies and 
Mexico. Cf. J. H. Latané, A History of American Foreign Policy (rev. ed.), 587. 
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blacklists were published again, both to warn traders of the 
risk involved in dealing with those named therein, and to dis- 
courage other traders in countries next door to the Reich from 
trying to break the blockade. 

The increasing application of restrictions on neutral com- 
merce as the war proceeded led Secretary Hull on October 4 to 
issue a carefully phrased warning to American shipping inter- 
ests. He stated that while the government did not admit the 
legality of blanket interference with American ships, it seemed 
advisable under the existing circumstances to be mindful of “the 
special danger” which ships carrying cargo would encounter if 
they entered waters adjacent to the shores of belligerent coun- 
tries.’ The cash-and-carry method of trading with the nations at 
war was not in effect at this time, since it had expired by 
limitation on May 1. The new Neutrality Act did not reéstablish 
it until November 4. Consequently there was then no legal 
reason why United States vessels should not enter the war zone. 
Many of them did, and many of them were taken by Allied 
warships to contraband control ports and searched. 

Up to November 16 forty-eight American ships were re- 
ported as having been detained for examination. Of these, the 
British had held up thirty-three, the French ten, and the Germans 
four. One ship was stopped by an unidentified cruiser, believed 
to be British. In this last instance, as in many others, the deten- 
tion was brief—only long enough to enable the warship to 
learn the identity and destination of the merchantman; but in 
other cases, where contraband cargo was found or suspected, 
the ships were taken to control ports and sometimes were held 
for as long as two weeks before a decision concerning their 
status was reached. Most of the vessels so held suffered no 
damage beyond that of delay, but there was much complaint 
that the examining officials were dilatory and the delays unrea- 
sonably long.* By mid-November the British had abstracted 
cargoes, wholly or in part, out of seven of the thirty-odd Amer- 


3 Department of State, Bulletin, 1, 343, October 7, 1939. 
* The average period of detention was then about ten days. 
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ican ships which they had stopped on the high seas.® The French 
in the same period had taken goods from three of the ten 
American ships which they had detained. 

With the signing of the Neutrality Act by President Roose- 
velt on November 4, 1939, American ships were barred from 
the European waters where most of the previous detentions had 
occurred. They were also forbidden to carry cargo to belligerent 
ports in other parts of Europe and in North Africa, and the 
probability of “incidents” in the Mediterranean was thus fur- 
ther diminished. Yet the detentions did not cease. Ships entering 
the Mediterranean were subjected to examination and at times 
to considerable delay while British authorities looked over their 
papers, mails and cargo at Gibraltar. Especially annoying to 
Washington was the fact that United States vessels were forced 
to proceed to control ports within that very combat area which 
they were forbidden to enter by the laws of their own country. 

The German authorities sought to meet these measures of 
blockade with a ‘‘counter-blockade.”” They extended their own 
contraband list in mid-September, and they sent their sub- 
marines out to enforce it. There was a vast difference, however, 
between the Allied and the German methods of conducting 
economic warfare. The Allied fleet might be guilty of violating 
the rights of neutrals when it stopped their ships on the high 
seas or seized cargo consigned to other neutrals. But the 
U-boats went far beyond this practice; instead of merely detain- 
ing vessels carrying forbidden cargo, the submarine commanders 
ordered the crews into their lifeboats and then proceeded to sink 
the ships. Meanwhile the Nazis carried on intensive propa- 
ganda in neutral countries against the Allied blockade, charging 
that it was being used to strangle all neutral trade and to shift 


5 Cf. Department of State, Bulletin, I, 461, November 4; 557-560, November 
18, 1939. British officials on a number of occasions also removed from American 
vessels large quantities of mail consigned to Germany, claiming that much contra- 
band material was being sent to the Reich by parcel post in an effort to circum- 
vent the blockade. 

® In the early stages of hostilities there appear to have been no sinkings without 
warning. That manner of conducting warfare, used by Germany during the 
World War, had been outlawed by an international agreement known as the 
Submarine Protocol of 1936, which Germany had signed. For a time she 
observed it. 
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this business into British hands. Along with this accusation went 
a warning to these countries that their acquiescence in Britain’s 
trade tactics could only be regarded as unneutral conduct and 
would surely invite retaliation from the Reich.’ 


2. Stronger Economic Measures 


On November 17, 1939, action on the economic front entered 
a new phase as a result of decisions reached at a meeting of the 
Allied Supreme Economic Council in London. Important steps 
were taken to unify and codrdinate all war activities, including 
those pertaining to shipping. The effectiveness of the U-boat 
had been greatly reduced at first by the Allies’ use of naval 
convoys for merchant ships and by their destroyer patrol set up 
in the North Sea and adjacent waters. Sinkings had thus been 
substantially reduced, but there was a sudden spurt in their 
number during the very week in which the war leaders were 
conferring in London. What is more, ships were now being 
sunk without warning. Among those destroyed in this way 
during the week was the Dutch passenger liner Simén Bolivar, 
with much loss of life. It also transpired that the Germans were 
using submarines and airplanes to sow the waters near the 
British Isles with magnetic mines which would explode on the 
near approach of the steel hull of a vessel. This not only resulted 
in indiscriminate sinkings—the loss of twenty-eight Allied and 
neutral ships in twelve days was attributed mainly to it—but 
according to the Allied view it was a violation of the Hague 
Convention of 1907, which the Reich government at the begin- 
ning of the war had agreed to observe. This convention forbade 
the laying of unanchored contact mines unless they were of a 
type which would become harmless within an hour after their 
release. It also banned the placing of mines, of any kind, in the 
waters of another belligerent country merely to interfere with 
its commerce; and for the protection of neutral shipping it 
required belligerents to give notice of the areas in which mines 
had been laid. In spite of her recent agreement, Germany now 
claimed that the waters adjacent to the British Isles were no 


7 Times (London), September 15, 1939. 
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longer an area of peaceful commerce but a naval war zone, to 
which her commitments did not apply, and that she was con- 
sequently free to fill these waters with mines as she saw fit. 

The Allies promptly decided to make reprisals. Thus far their 
blockading fleets had not seized any goods exported from 
Germany in neutral vessels. Indeed, since the Declaration of 
Paris in 1856 such seizures had been forbidden under interna- 
tional law. To Germany the exemption was of considerable 
value at this time. Had her own ships ventured to sea they 
would have been subject to capture, regardless of what kind of 
goods they carried. But the same goods could be sent, say, to 
Rotterdam or Antwerp and exported from there in neutral 
bottoms without interference. Thus neutral shipping obtained 
the business it so badly needed, while Germany was able to 
acquire foreign credits which she could use advantageously in 
various ways. The British and French governments were fully 
aware of the importance of this trade to the war economy of the 
Reich, and for some time had been considering the possibility 
of stopping it by setting up a two-way blockade, as they had 
finally done during the World War, in spite of the prohibitions 
of the Declaration of Paris. But they had hesitated; for though 
their trade experts had shown them that a severe blow could be 
dealt to Germany by depriving her of a source of foreign 
exchange and credits, their diplomats had to take account of 
the resentment of neutral countries which would surely be 
aroused if they saw their profitable business with the Reich 
being cut off by illegal methods. 

Indeed, the neutrals were already complaining in no uncer- 
tain terms at the manner in which the Allies were conducting 
their one-way blockade. Whether it should be made a two-way 
system was argued back and forth in Whitehall and the Quai 
d'Orsay, until in mid-November Germany herself suddenly pre- 
sented the Allied governments with a much needed justification 
by launching her new mine warfare. This disregard of interna- 
tional law, it was argued, not only gave the Allies the right but 
almost imposed on them the duty of resorting to reprisals 
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against such methods of fighting. According to this thesis, Herr 
Hitler and his government could no longer claim the protection 
of the rules of international law which they themselves had so 
flagrantly violated. Germany, in brief, was “an outlaw” among 
the nations, deserving because of her inhumanity to be deprived 
of the military advantages which might accrue from the sale of 
her goods to the outside world.* The Allies, however, would 
not retaliate brutally in kind; their reprisals, as during the 
World War, would be wholly economic. 

On November 21, therefore, Prime Minister Chamberlain 
announced to a cheering House of Commons that the Allied 
governments had decided to seize all exports of German origin 
or ownership. A week later formal orders to this effect were 
issued, to become operative after December 4. Thenceforth 
any neutral vessel sailing from a neutral port but having aboard 
“goods which are of enemy origin or are enemy property” might 
be required to proceed to an Allied port and there discharge 
that portion of her cargo. Thus in the third month of the 
present war the Allies decided to return to practices to which 
they had resorted in 1915. In both instances the two-way 
embargo was adopted as a measure of retaliation. In the earlier 
case it was their answer to Germany’s declaration of unrestricted 
submarine warfare in British waters; twenty-four years later it 
was their answer to her unrestricted mine warfare. To obtain 
the fullest possible codperation in enforcing the greatly extended 
blockade, a joint organization of British and French officials was 
set up in London, and British liaison officers were assigned to 
Paris to work with the French blockade and naval ministries.’° 
Meanwhile, the watch for goods shipped from Germany was 
not to be limited to the waters around Europe. Allied warships 
in all parts of the world might join in the search, so that even 
if goods were successfully smuggled through the naval cordon 


8 Cf. Times (London), November 22, 1939. The Allies possibly ignored the 
fact that while such an argument may be properly invoked against the illegal acts 
of an enemy, international law does not accept it as a justification for the violation 
of the rights of neutrals. 

® Text of British Order in Council in New York Times, November 29, 1939. 

10 Jbid., December 5, 1939. 
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in the belligerent area they might yet be caught before reaching 
their destination. 


3. The Reaction of the Neutrals 


The maritime neutrals now found themselves hard-pressed 
from both sides. Their ships had to run the gauntlet both coming 
and going. Not only the blockading fleet, but U-boats and mines 
dogged their path; and if they sought safety in an Allied convoy, 
they might be bombed from the air by a German plane, whose 
pilot had orders to treat all merchant ships with naval escorts 
as vessels of war. There were protests from many neutrals 
against the new restrictions by the Allies, and likewise threats 
in the Nazi press of severe measures against the smaller neutrals 
if they were found “‘submitting’” to the British blockade. 
Belgium and the Netherlands were especially concerned over 
the Allied plan to seize German exports, for upon the outbreak 
of war they had become important outlets for goods from the 
Reich. Their governments lodged vigorous protests with the 
Allies before the new system went into effect. The Algemeen 
Handelsblad of Amsterdam declared itself at a loss to under- 
stand why the sinking of neutral ships should be a valid reason 
for inflicting further damage on a neutral nation.” 

There were also fears in these countries of injury to their 
local industries as well as to their carrying trade, since many of 
their manufactured products were partly processed in Germany 
or were so closely linked in some other way with industries in 
the Reich that they might be condemned in Allied prize courts 
as German products. Not only the prospect of seizure of goods 
which they regarded as entirely legitimate cargo, but also the 
prospect of long detentions in the control ports, with conse- 
quent “unbearable expense” to the shipping companies, pro- 
voked the neutrals’ wrath and indignation. Resentment was 
bitterest in the Netherlands, probably because that country 
seemed likely to lose more from the new trade policy of the 
Allies than any other neutral. A statement given to the Reuters 
news agency by the Netherlands government, and evidently 


11 Quoted in New York Times, November 22, 1939. 
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intended to reach the British public, carried an intimation that 
if Hollanders were denied the right to carry goods for the Reich 
they would be obliged, in order to preserve their neutrality, to 
refuse to carry similar articles to the Allied countries.” 

In Italy the first reaction was less hostile than the Allies had 
expected. While the new procedure meant the loss of a sub- 
stantial volume of German exports which had been carried in 
Italian vessels, it also gave Italy an opportunity to pick up 
trade which Germany would lose through the extension of 
the blockade. The German press in the meantime denounced the 
new restriction as “piracy” and “open robbery,” and in typical 
self-contradictory Nazi style it was hinted in some quarters 
that the British themselves had laid the magnetic mines in order 
to create a pretext for confiscating German goods, while in 
other quarters there was open boasting of the havoc wrought 
by the new sea weapon.”® 

On November 27, the day on which the declaration of a two- 
way embargo was signed in London, Secretary Hull stated at a 
press conference in Washington that the United States reserved 
all its rights under international law, including those pertaining 
to the blockade, but that no general protest would be made in 
advance and that specific action was likely only in the event 
of direct damage to United States nationals. On December 6 
the British Embassy in Washington announced that it would be 
the general policy of the Allies to show leniency to neutrals 
during the first days of the new blockade. For example, German 
goods of a demonstrably “innocent nature,” which had already 
passed into neutral hands before November 27, would be re- 
leased if they should by any chance be seized. Other goods 
contracted for before November 27 and shipped before Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, would likewise have a chance to get through if they 
were paid for in full before shipment." 

The British government sought to mollify the neutrals by 
showing them certain ways in which trade could still be carried 


12 Text in Times (London), November 23, 1939. 
18 New York Times, November 22, 1939. 
14 Tbid., December 7, 1939. 
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on. To this end, on December 1, it resurrected “navicerts,” which 
it had employed in the United States in 1916-1917. Under this 
system an exporter in a neutral country, wishing to send goods | 
to another neutral, might file with the nearest British consulate a 
statement made out on a prescribed form defining the character 
of the goods he proposed to ship. If the goods were found to 
be unobjectionable, the shipper, on payment of a small fee, 
would receive a certificate to this effect, called a “‘navicert.”” The 
consul would then notify London by cable, and the notice would 
be relayed to the blockading fleet. Ordinarily, ships carrying 
“navicerts’” would be spared the delay and expense of calling 
at a control port. There was no guarantee, however, that the 
authorities would invariably accept the certificates at face value. 

While this system might lighten the cares of traders and 
shipowners, it was not regarded with any marked favor by 
officials in Washington. There were apprehensions that it might 
be considered as a surrender of neutral rights by the United 
States and tend to place a considerable part of the country’s 
foreign trade under the thumb of Great Britain. The Depart- 
ment of State officially regarded the scheme as an arrangement 
of private exporters with the British authorities in which it was 
not directly concerned so long as there were no indications of 
interference with legitimate trade. It was made plain to the 
British Ambassador, however, that the United States govern- 
ment reserved all its rights under international law and that its 
present attitude was not to be construed as an acquiescence in 
their impairment.’® In other words, Washington had no quarrel 
with the Allies over their revival of the “‘navicert’’ system so 
long as American exporters made no complaint, but it was 
ready to take appropriate action on their behalf if at any time 
the system should give just cause for grievance. 


4. Washington on Trade Controls 


With regard to the blockade itself, the United States govern- 
ment took quite another stand. On December 8, four days after 


15 Statement of Under Secretary Welles at a press conference. New York Times, 
November 22, 1939. 
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the Allied ban was placed on German exports, Mr. Hull pre- 
sented a note to Great Britain which carried a strong indictment 
of the essential features of this scheme. Its restrictions on neutral 
commerce were criticized on both legal and practical grounds. 
While frankly admitting the right of belligerents “‘to visit and 
search neutral vessels on the high seas for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether the vessel is carrying contraband of war to an 
opposing belligerent,” the note insisted that there could hardly 
be justification for interfering with American vessels and their 
cargoes because of alleged “breach of blockade,” when they 
were forbidden by the laws of their own country from engaging 
in any kind of commerce, even with neutral countries, on the 
west coast of Europe from Bergen, Norway, to the northern 
part of Spain. In the second place, the question of contraband 
could not arise at all with respect to goods which might be 
shipped from Germany to the United States. And lastly, what- 
ever might be said for or against the measures which belliger- 
ents might direct against one another, they could not “rightfully 
be carried to the point of enlarging the rights of a belligerent 
over neutral vessels and their cargoes, or of otherwise penaliz- 
ing neutral states or their nationals in connection with their 
legitimate activities.” 

This was the legal argument. But the note also advanced 
“practical reasons’ why the United States government was 
moved to make representations on the extension of the blockade 
to exports. If the British orders were applied literally, an Amer- 
ican vessel found anywhere carrying goods of German origin or 
ownership, “regardless of the place of lading of such goods or 
the place of destination, and regardless of the ownership of the 
goods at the time that the vessel is intercepted,” would be sub- 
ject to diversion to a British port. The note pointed out that 
in some instances goods purchased from Germany could not be 
obtained elsewhere and were required by American citizens in 
the pursuit of their lawful business. The government, therefore, 
could not “view with equanimity the measures contemplated” 
and was “under the necessity of requesting that measures 
adopted by the British government shall not cause interference 
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with the legitimate trade of its nationals and of reserving 
meanwhile all its rights and the rights of its nationals whenever, 
and to the extent that, they may be infringed.’?* The note cited 
no specific act. It was merely a broad declaration of principles. 
It made no demands and used no stronger word than “request” ; 
but its reservation of the rights both of the government and of 
its nationals carried a warning that action not in conformity with 
this request might in due course be made the basis of claims 
for damages. 

Six days later Secretary Hull followed up this general pres- 
entation with a note to Lord Lothian, the British Ambassador 
in Washington, in which he took sharp issue with the asserted 
right of Great Britain to divert American ships, by force if 
necessary, to contraband control bases in the combat area, with- 
out regard to the neutrality law of the United States or to the 
heavy penalties’ imposed on American vessels for violation of 
that law. Since these vessels were forbidden not only to enter 
the combat area but also to carry cargo to any belligerent port 
in Europe and Northern Africa, Mr. Hull maintained that their 
cargoes were “entitled to the presumption of innocent character, 
in the absence of substantial evidence justifying a suspicion to 
the contrary.” He also called attention to the willingness of the 
American shipping companies to coOdperate with the British 
authorities in every practicable manner where the rights of the 
two parties seemed to be somewhat in conflict, and expressed 
the belief that this spirit “should be met by a corresponding 
degree of accommodation and flexibility on the part of the Brit- 
ish government.” If, however, Great Britain should still deem it 
necessary to compel American vessels to go where their own 
laws forbade, the United States would examine the facts and 
take whatever action seemed to be necessary. And, said Mr. Hull 
in his closing sentence, “it will be expected that compensation 
for losses and injuries resulting from the infraction of such 
rights will be made as a matter of course.’’*® 

16 Department of State, Bulletin, I, 652, December 9, 1939. 


17 See above, Chapter VII. 
18 Department of State, Bulletin, Il, 4-5, January 6, 1940. 
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On December 27 Secretary Hull felt obliged to submit still 
another note to the British government. He called attention to 
a new grievance—the removal from American, other neutral, 
and British vessels of United States mails, much of which was 
addressed to neutral countries, and he also complained about 
the opening and censoring of sealed mail. He listed specific 
instances between October 10 and 24 in which British officials 
had taken possession of 1,838 bags of mail, some of it from 
American ships which had “involuntarily entered British ports.” 
The note characterized this practice as a violation of the eleventh 
Hague Convention, which states that the postal correspondence 
of both neutrals and belligerents is inviolable on the high seas. 
Indeed, Article 1 of this convention actually stipulates that if a 
ship is detained the correspondence is to be forwarded by the 
captor with the least possible delay. Against such practices the 
United States now registered “‘a vigorous protest” and asked for 
assurances that they would be discontinued.” 

At the end of the year the efforts put forth in Washington to 
obtain some modification of the two-way blockade had produced 
no important results. The United States Ambassador in London, 
Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy, had previously served as chairman of 
the United States Maritime Commission, and his work in build- 
ing up the merchant marine had given him a special interest in 
the welfare of American shipping. After the British govern- 
ment, as previously stated, had indicated that certain exports 
from Germany would have a chance to get through the blockade, 
the American Embassy addressed inquiries to the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare with regard to the possibility of obtaining 


19 Department of State, Bulletin, II, 3, January 6, 1940. The British government 
gave an unfavorable reply to this protest on January 17, 1940, maintaining that 
it was following the precedent established during the World War, and citing the 
further fact that in 1916 the United States government had admitted in principle 
the right of the British authorities to examine the mails for contraband. It also 
reminded the United States government that German submarines had destroyed 
large quantities of mail when sinking merchant ships, and that these acts had 
evoked no protest from Washington. In contrast, no “genuine” correspondence 
had been seized by the British government, and it was seeking to effect a more 
expeditious handling of the legitimate mails so that they would reach their 
destination with reasonable dispatch. See Department of State, Bulletin, Il, 91-93, 
January 27, 1940. 
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advance assurances in specific cases that shipments from German 
and neutral ports would not be interfered with. The Ministry 
replied on Christmas Day that applications for exemptions, 
when accompanied with the fullest possible information, in- 
cluding documentary evidence, would be “entertained” but 
would be granted only “in very exceptional circumstances” ; 
that decisions would not be made under fixed rules but would 
depend on “the particular circumstances of each case’’; that no 
statement would be given as to how long a period of time 
would elapse before decisions could be reached but that every 
effort would be made to minimize delay.”° 

As a Christmas gift to American shipping companies, these 
vague commitments were nothing to wax enthusiastic about. It 
was observed, however, that detentions of United States vessels 
had become less frequent. Only twelve ships were held for 
examination during December, compared with a monthly aver- 
age of twenty-two in the three preceding months; but this may 
have been due to the restrictions on sea routes placed on 
American vessels by the recently enacted Neutrality Law, and 
also to the growing reluctance of exporters to forward goods 
to neutral European countries as they became more fully aware 
of the attendant risks.?* It was further observed that there was 
a substantial reduction in the time spent by United States ships 
in control ports—an indication that the Allies were making good 
their promise to conduct the search for contraband with greater 
dispatch.” 

In justification of the close supervision exercised over neutral 
shipping the British Ministry of Economic Warfare cited the 
sharp increase of exports from the United States to the Nether- 
lands and Scandinavia immediately after the outbreak of the 
war. While admitting that these countries might have been 
building up their reserves of certain necessities because of the 

*0 Department of State, Bulletin, Il, 4-5, January 6, 1940. 

21 When the Neutrality Act went into effect on November 4, 1939, it was not 
applicable to vessels which had already begun their voyage, and its effects were 
not fully evident until the following month. 


2 Between October and December the average period of detention was reduced 
from 12 to 71/, days; in February, 1940, it had declined further to 31/, days. 
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European crisis, the ministry stated that much of the increase in 
their imports was due to shipments of rubber and petroleum, 
which it had reason to believe would eventually reach Germany. 
Trade statistics published later by the United States govern- 
ment seemed to support the British assumption, even when 
allowance was made for the probable concentration of usual 
purchases in a smaller number of markets. From January 
to August, 1939, exports from the United States to Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden and Finland showed an increase of 10 per 
cent over the corresponding period of 1938, but in the four 
ensuing war months the increase amounted to 78 per cent. For 
the full year 1938 the value of United States exports to Norway 
was $22,567,000; in 1939 it rose to $32,100,000, thus showing 
a gain of 42 per cent. For Sweden in the same period there was 
an increase from $64,227,000 to $96,661,0o00—an increase of 
50 per cent. Large shipments of cotton, iron and steel, copper 
and petroleum products accounted mainly for these gains, and 
in view of the fact that these commodities could be used as raw 
materials of war the reluctance of the British authorities to 
permit any relaxation of their blockade could be understood. 
Although the complaints from shipowners and traders in the 
United States were almost wholly directed at the Allies, these 
powers did not monopolize the business of searching and detain- 
ing neutral vessels. The Germans not only sank ships in the 
Atlantic, the North Sea and the English Channel, but in the 
Baltic they diverted many neutral ships to their own ports and 
searched them for contraband. According to the German govern- 
ment’s own statement, the number of ships handled in this 
fashion during September and October was 127, and several 
hundred more were stopped and searched at sea.** Due to the 
British blockade American vessels during these months were 
kept out of the Baltic, and from November onward they were 
also barred from this area by the Neutrality Act. At the end of 
the year only four United States ships had been stopped at sea 
by German warcraft, none had been compelled to enter a 
German port for search, and none had been sunk by U-boats 
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or commerce raiders. One had been captured by a German 
warship as a lawful prize, but in this instance the effectiveness 
of the Allied blockade and the fair-mindedness of the Nor- 
wegian government resulted in its restoration to its owners and 
its return home under the United States flag.** 


5. The Inter-Allied War Economy 


The blockade was only one of the many measures which 
upset the normal course of international commerce. Whatever 
was left of a free economy in the great democratic nations of 
Western Europe was subordinated to an elaborate system of 
government control as soon as these countries went to war. 
Plans to this end had been carefully worked out many months 
in advance of the conflict. The Allied powers had not forgotten 
their experiences in the first stages of the World War, and they 
had devoted much study to ways of avoiding the blunders of 
that period. During the months of uneasiness preceding the 
outbreak of hostilities they had accumulated substantial re- 
serves of essential materials. When war came it was still neces- 
sary for them to buy heavily abroad, but they did not deluge 
the neutral countries with orders, or bid keenly against each 
other for the same products. Instead, they undertook “‘to 
codrdinate in the fullest possible manner the economic war 
effort of the two countries,” and before the end of the year 
they had reached various agreements for collaboration which 
were to remain in effect until six months after the restoration of 
peace.” 

Instead of plunging immediately into a wild buying orgy, as 
they had done late in 1914, the Allies now adopted a deliberate 
and businesslike procedure. They were careful to give prefer- 
ence to their own Dominions and colonies whenever this was 
practical. They pooled their foreign purchases and in general 
sought to make the best possible use of their agricultural, indus- 
trial and financial resources in the common interest. Such a 

24See above, Chapter VII. 


25 See below, pp. 233 ff. Cf. Henry Chalmers, “Foreign Tariffs and Commercial 
Policies during 1939," Commerce Reports, February 3, 1940. 
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policy involved a rigorous control of their foreign trade—the 
elimination of non-essential imports in order to protect foreign 
exchange and to conserve shipping space for war necessities; the 
allocation to certain neutral countries of orders for essential 
imports with a view to obtaining maximum political advantages 
therefrom, as well as favorable prices; the restriction of certain 
exports in order to conserve raw materials and prevent higher 
prices, and the stimulation of other exports in order to help 
defray the cost of the war. Since the Allied nations controlled 
such a large part of the world’s trade, their sudden resort to 
these numerous and drastic regulations began to be felt at once 
in all parts of the world. 

This regimentation of trade, along with the two-way block- 
ade of Germany and the measures taken by neutrals to protect 
their exchanges or to avoid becoming involved in the conflict, 
not only strangled a considerable amount of the world’s com- 
merce but it forced much of what was still left to move in new 
and sometimes strange channels. France subjected all her im- 
ports, except gold, to a license system two days before the war 
began. Great Britain likewise anticipated the war by transfer- 
ring all the gold in the Bank of England to the Exchange 
Equalization Fund, leaving no metallic reserve behind her paper 
currency, but giving the government a new weapon, through 
exchange control, for directing commercial policy and thereby 
supplementing the expected operations of her armed forces. 

When war did come, many new government measures for 
economic control were at once adopted. The British Ministry 
of Supply fixed the maximum prices to be paid for many 
imported raw materials, including copper, lead and zinc; and 
as it set the prices in most cases at the level prevailing imme- 
diately before the conflict began, the danger of foreign profiteer- 
ing quickly faded. The newly established Food Ministry assumed 
control of the importation of foodstuffs and requisitioned many 
staple products as soon as they reached the country. The govern- 
ment itself monopolized the buying of many commodities which 
had to come from abroad. Moreover, in order to conserve their 
supplies of foreign exchange and to obtain the most effective 
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use of steamship capacity, the British and French authorities 
barred certain non-essential imports entirely and permitted 
others only in limited amounts. American exporters were cau- 
tioned both by their own and by the Allied governments to be 
sure that import licenses had been obtained for their goods 
before they were shipped overseas.”° 

While placing their import trade in a strait-jacket, it was to 
the interest of the Allies to maintain as large a volume of 
exports as possible in order to provide foreign funds for neces- 
sary foreign purchases. The British press in particular continu- 
ally played upon this theme. ‘Not only are exports an arma- 
ments industry,” said the London Economist, “they are one of 
the few armament industries that will not have to beat their 
swords back into ploughshares, at terrific social cost, when the 
war is over.”*’ As a means to this end the British soon dis- 
covered that they might duplicate the exchange control devices 
which the Germans had been using for several years, and 
possibly even go them one better. The Economist discussed this 
matter with complete frankness: “Having got exchange control 
and all its disadvantages,” it said, “it would be foolish not to 
enjoy its advantages also by any simon-pure clinging to a single 
value of sterling in a world to which none of the old rules 
apply. An elastic exchange policy conceived on these lines could 
adopt a different tactic for each different set of circumstances.’”* 
To those who were trying to keep an eye on the trend of trade 
under war conditions this statement called to mind Germany's 
various categories of marks, each with its own special uses and 
special external value.*® In fact, this artifice was specifically 
proposed as a feature of British policy, but only in trade with 
countries dependent for their prosperity on exports of which 
Great Britain was in a position to take a very large share. 

The Economist was at pains to point out that British trade 
with the United States was “‘of an entirely different character” 
and that the application of the system to Anglo-American com- 


26 New York Times, September 6, 1939. 

27 Economist (London), CXXXVII, 79, October 21, 1939. 

28 Tbid., 162, November 4, 1939. 

29 Cf, The United States in World Affairs, 1936, 163-165; 1937, 138-140. 
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merce would find no favor on either side of the Atlantic. 
However, said this journal, ‘the price of British goods makes 
very little difference to the volume of them that America 
buys—far less difference than the state of American business 
activity. As a matter of record, in fact, America buys more 
British goods when they are dear than when they are cheap. 
In these circumstances, we have no possible interest to serve in 
making our goods, for sale to America, too cheap. We should 
rather try to maintain their price.’’*° Attention was called to 
the fact that the British government had recently been endeavor- 
ing to keep down the prices of tin and rubber, and that these 
had risen less than many raw materials produced in the United 
States. The authorities, therefore, were duly reminded that in 
holding the prices of goods which Great Britain sold at arti- 
ficially low levels they were losing a lot of badly needed dollars. 


6. The War and Domestic Economy 


The suggestion that a belligerent might mark up prices on 
goods sold to some neutrals sounded like 1914 in reverse. It 
gave added emphasis to the fact that neither on the economic 
nor on the military front was the present Great War like the 
last one. Yet because so many people expected a repetition this 
time of what they vaguely recalled had happened last time, a 
short-lived war boom soon developed in the United States. There 
were visions of huge orders from overseas, and on the strength 
of the hopes thus aroused the prices of strategic commodities 
rose rapidly. 

As a matter of fact, the boom of the World War days did not 
develop until many months after that conflict began. The stock 
exchanges in the United States closed at once, and did not 
resume operations until late in the year. The Federal Reserve 
System was still in process of construction in 1914 and was not 
yet able to supply a cushion against financial shocks. The 
exchange value of the dollar broke sharply as an incident of 
the disruption of trade. The price of cotton took a tumble and 
rallied only when the Allied control of the seas assured an 


80 Economist (London), CXXXVII, 164, November 4, 1939. 
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export outlet for the new crop just coming on the market, and 
the prices of most commodities remained sluggish until well 
into 1915. 

In 1939 the story was quite different. When Germany in- 
vaded Poland and the worst fears were realized, there was an 
immediate upturn in the stock and commodity markets. And 
this occurred in spite of warnings from official and unofficial 
quarters that the rise was premature and unjustified.** On 
Tuesday, September 5, after Great Britain and France had 
declared war, there was a frenzy of speculative buying on the 
New York Stock Exchange, with a turnover for the day of 
nearly 6,000,000 shares. The so-called war industries led the 
advance, with certain of their shares registering gains of as 
much as 24 points. Stocks of the aircraft companies were the 
favorites, in spite of the embargo on shipments of military 
planes and their accessories. 

Commodity speculation was equally feverish, even though it 
was generally known that there were still large domestic 
surpluses of many products on hand and that the belligerents 
had been accumulating large supplies in past months in anticipa- 
tion of what was now taking place. The prices of wheat, corn 
and cotton surged upward in spite of the fact that experts of 
the Department of Agriculture were known to be wrestling 
with the problem of handling the excess production of these 
commodities. During the first week of the war the price of 
wheat in Chicago rose from 68 to 88 cents a bushel, that of 
corn from 50 to 60 cents, and that of cotton in New York from 
about 8.5 to 10 cents a pound. Manufactured goods also felt 
the stimulus. In the textile trade, especially in wool and cotton 
goods, some jobbers were reported as trying to lay in an eighteen- 
months’ supply, believing that prices were due to go much 
higher. “Fear orders,” due to apprehensions that there might 
not be enough to go around, were also an influence. The frenzy 
of buying penetrated the retail markets, and in many commu- 
nities frugal and nervous housewives rushed to corner grocery 

31 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, CXLIX, 1516, September 9, 1939. 
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shops and carried off large supplies of sugar and other food- 
stuffs against the days of scarcity and rising prices. 

In the public mind “war” evoked memories of 1917-1918, 
rather than of 1914; it suggested heavy foreign buying, bull 
markets, soaring costs of living, a scarcity of many necessities, 
and profiteering. It was readily apparent that neither the govern- 
ment authorities nor the country’s business leaders desired a 
boom of this pattern. Although several members of the Admin- 
istration, including the President himself, were on record in 
favor of higher prices for farm products, they wished to have 
the advance come about through a healthy readjustment of 
production to consumption and not through the medium of war 
inflation. Fears of a sugar shortage were quickly allayed by 
Mr. Roosevelt's temporary suspension of the sugar import 
quotas. The subsidy on the export of wheat was also dropped, 
and that on the export of flour was ordered to be reduced by 
successive stages. 

Steps were also taken to check the first signs of profiteering. 
On instructions from the President, the Department of Justice 
began to make a survey of existing laws and regulations which 
could be used against undue price increases. This was evidently 
intended as a warning rather than an announcement of definite 
plans for price control. At any rate, no further action was 
taken; nor was it necessary. As buyers of commodities became 
more cautious after making ample provision for inventory 
needs, the pulse of the markets began to beat more slowly. 
Speculators now appeared to be awaiting further developments. 
They could see, for example, that the rigid cash-and-carry sys- 
tem, embodied in the Administration’s Neutrality Bill, laid 
before the special session of Congress on September 21, was 
certainly not conducive to optimism with regard to an expansion 
of war trade.*? The boom, therefore, gradually tapered off, with 
no serious after-effects. On the contrary, it had given manufac- 
turers a sizable “backlog” of orders, and industrial production 
continued to expand until it reached a new peak near the end 
of the year. 


82 See above, Chapter VII. 
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7. Allied Economic Collaboration 


When prices of commodities and securities took their specula- 
tive spurt during the first days of the war, the Roosevelt 
Administration was reported to have suggested that the Allied 
governments would be well advised to do their buying through 
a joint agency.** However, no such arrangements were definitely 
made until after the enactment of the neutrality legislation on 
November 4. On the 17th the Supreme War Council of the 
Allies announced that thereafter Great Britain and France 
would act as a unit in the economic as well as in the military 
and diplomatic fields. They would work out their import pro- 
grams jointly, avoid competition in their purchases, curtail 
unnecessary imports and control distribution in such a way that 
the two nations would share alike in any sacrifices which had 
to be borne. Their agreement also called for the pooling of 
resources and an increase in the exchange of goods among them- 
selves and their outlying possessions.** 

On December 12 the Allies announced the completion of a 
detailed financial accord under their general policy of economic 
collaboration. This was a momentous step. Probably never 
before had two great world powers bound themselves so closely 
together by economic ties. The principal purpose of the new 
accord was to remove all difficulties between the two countries 
arising out of foreign exchange. This end was to be achieved 
by stabilizing at the rate of 176.5 francs to the pound and in 
effect making the currencies of Britain and France interchange- 
able. In the settlement of balances, therefore, neither country 
would have to give up any of its gold or foreign assets to the 
other. It was also stipulated that neither of them would raise 
any foreign loan or credit except in agreement with the other, 
and neither would lay any new restrictions on imports from 
the other to protect domestic industry or foreign exchange. The 
two governments likewise undertook to share certain expendi- 
tures in the common cause on the basis of their respective 


83 New York Times, September 14, 1939. 
34 For text, cf. New York Times, November 18, 1939. 
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wealth, with the French contribution “in general” 40 per cent 
and the British 60 per cent of the total. They also planned to 
“maintain contact” with regard to a common price policy.** 

The Anglo-French agreements of November and December, 
providing for broad economic, financial and monetary collabora- 
tion, seemed likely to be of considerable importance to the 
United States; for they implied that the Allies would trade to 
the maximum extent possible with each other and that in 
allocating necessary trade elsewhere they would give prime 
consideration to the economics of war. Although the full effect 
of these arrangements was not attained before the end of the 
year, there was cumulative evidence that the British and French 
governments were undertaking to direct much of their buying 
into markets where Germany was still able to make purchases, 
and by outbidding her to achieve the twofold purpose of de- 
priving her of trade and of making her neutral neighbors 
economically dependent on the Allies. It was also part of this 
policy to undersell Germany in those areas. For while the 
Allies would probably suffer losses in both buying and selling, 
they would be serving a military purpose by depriving the 
Reich of goods. 


8. A Readjustment of Exports 


Whatever foreign business the United States may have lost 
through the blockade of Germany, or the Allies’ planned cur- 
tailment of imports, or the restrictions of the cash-and-carry 
system, was more than offset in amount by gains from the sale of 
war materials. The diversion of a considerable part of the 
export trade to new channels, however, caused numerous diffi- 
culties, especially to American agriculture, which had long 
been harassed by surplus production and felt keenly the loss of 
any part of its European market. Since the Allies were able to 
obtain most of their foodstuffs from within their own domains, 
they now made extensive arrangements to this end and thereby 
added to the troubles of the American farmer. Shipments to the 
Allied countries of fresh fruits, wheat and corn dropped off 
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sharply. Moreover, for political and other reasons the British 
authorities found it expedient to buy more leaf tobacco from 
Turkey, and American growers forthwith lost about half of 
their accustomed foreign market. 

The British government also negotiated special contracts 
with its Dominions for the supply of many staple commodities. 
It made arrangements, for example, to take the entire export- 
able surplus of wool, lead and zinc from Australia and New 
Zealand and to buy 420,000,000 pounds of copper annually 
from Canada and 580,000,000 pounds from Rhodesia. In fact, 
early in the war it announced that it would release no foreign 
exchange for the purchase of copper outside the Empire. The 
French government simultaneously made heavy commitments 
for copper from Africa and Latin America.** Nevertheless, 
copper shipments from the United States during the war months 
of 1939 turned out to be substantially greater than in the 
corresponding period of 1938—a result of heavier buying by the 
neutrals of Northern Europe. The increase in American exports 
to this area was not confined to copper. Three small countries— 
Norway, Sweden and Switzerland—increased their total pur- 
chases from the United States in 1939 by $50,000,000, and these 
gains went far toward canceling the decrease of $60,000,000 in 
exports to Germany during the same period. The increased sales 
to the small neighbors of the Reich were regarded as especially 
significant, since the gains were due mainly to their buying of 
cotton, oil, copper, steel and machinery. It was possible that 
these countries were now getting from the United States much 
that they had obtained from other sources before the war, but 
the vigor with which the Allies were conducting the blockade 
and the search for contraband at their control ports indicated a 
suspicion on their part that some of these materials were being 
transshipped to Germany. 

After the repeal of the United States arms embargo in 
November, 1939, there was some talk of a “billion-dollar flood 
of war orders from the Allies”; but this quickly subsided, and 
at the end of the year there were still no signs of the “flood.” 

86 Cf. Federal Reserve Bulletin, December, 1939. 
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Total exports during 1939 showed an increase over 1938 of only 
$83,000,000, while the gain in imports amounted to $358,- 
000,000. In other words, for every dollar of increase in foreign 
sales there had been an increase of more than four dollars in 
purchases abroad. This was not in accord with expectations, but 
it was the natural result of conditions in the months when the 
great trading nations were making their transition to a war 
economy. For goods leaving the United States during this period 
had to clear many hurdles which were not encountered by goods 
coming in. Some neutral nations as well as the belligerents 
found it necessary to impose new import restrictions in order 
to protect their exchanges, and the United States government 
itself raised two barriers against the export business of its 
nationals when it maintained an arms embargo during two 
months of the war, and thereafter imposed the cash-and-carry 
system with all its disadvantages to trade. In the meantime, 
due to the short-lived war boom already described, industrial 
activity in this country underwent rapid expansion and increased 
the demand for raw materials which had to be imported. 
Although the gain in imports during 1939 was much greater 
than the gain in exports, the United States nevertheless still 
had an export surplus of $859,000,000 at the end of the year, 
compared with a surplus at the end of 1938 of $1,134,000,000. 
There was no rush of war orders from the Allies, but their 
purchases of war materials and the orders from neutrals for 
goods which they could no longer obtain from the belligerents 
gave the country a bit more export trade in 1939 than in the 
preceding year, even though the surplus was less. These gross 
figures, all things considered, made a very satisfactory showing. 
But broken up into their constituent parts they showed some 
rather unhappy dislocations. Two concrete cases may be cited. 
In 1939 the value of exports of aircraft and their parts was 
$48,000,000 greater than that of the previous year. In the mean- 
time the value of leaf tobacco exports declined by $78,000,000. 
The gain in one instance and the greater loss in the other were 
both the outcome of Allied war policies, and if these transac- 
tions had not been offset by many others the country would 
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have suffered a net loss. Even at that, the tobacco-growers felt 
that the distant war was robbing Peter to pay Paul, with them- 
selves in the rdle of Peter. 

The explanation of the war trade policy of the Allies vis-a-vis 
the United States is to be found in the fact that during 1939 
Great Britain and France imported from the United States 
$687,000,000 worth of goods and exported to this country goods 
with a value of $212,000,000, thus being debtors on mer- 
chandise account at the end of the year in the amount of $475,- 
000,000. Until the outbreak of the war they might have obtained 
goods on private credit, although under the Johnson Act they 
were barred from floating public loans in this country. When 
the war began they could still obtain short-term credits of a 
purely commercial character, but after November 4 the terms 
of their purchases were stiffened to “cash down.” 

In order to pay their net debt for American purchases the 
Allies could (1) ship gold, (2) sell American securities held 
by their nationals, and (3) liquidate their dollar balances in 
this country. An estimate by the Federal Reserve Board showed 
that at the beginning of the war France and the British Empire 
had total resources in gold reserves, dollar balances and Amer- 
ican securities amounting to $8,440,000,000. In addition, they 
held assets of a less liquid character, in the form of direct 
investments in the United States, which were valued at $1,5,40,- 
000,000.*7 These gold holdings and dollar resources were 
estimated to be at least twice as great as those of the Allies 
at the outbreak of the World War. On the other hand, there 
were no restrictions in 1914 on borrowing in the United States 
by the belligerents, and within the next four years Great Britain 
and France, between them, had floated loans in this country in 
excess Of $8,000,000,000. In this new war they found them- 
selves barred from such financial accommodations. Hence their 
plans to conserve their gold and their dollar assets for the 
purchase of war equipment and like essential material which 
could be obtained only in the United States. And this they 
could do in no other way than by getting as much as possible 
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of their other imports from countries which were willing to 
accept their goods in payment. They would get copper from 
Rhodesia, wool from Australia and New Zealand, wheat from 
Canada, tobacco from Turkey, and airplanes (for cash) from 
the United States. Experience soon showed that in placing a 
statutory embargo on loans and credits to countries at war, the 
United States was inevitably curtailing the opportunities of its 
nationals to expand their export business. Insulation from the 
conflict could be obtained only at a price. 


9. Commercial Relations with Latin America 


Soon after the beginning of the war one heard it said that 
the countries of Latin America would now have to buy in the 
United States more than half a billion dollars’ worth of goods 
which they were in the habit of getting elsewhere. Here, it 
seemed, was wealth right on the nation’s doorstep; and surely 
enough, its trade with Latin American countries promptly began 
to pick up. In Buenos Aires, for example, in the very first week 
of the conflict there was a rush of importers, merchants and 
manufacturers to the offices of the United States consul, the 
commercial attaché, the American Chamber of Commerce and 
the managers of American banks to obtain information and to 
place orders for goods which, they feared, could no longer be 
obtained from Europe. From September to December inclusive 
United States exports to Latin America registered a gain of 
42 per cent over those of the corresponding period of 1938.** 

This country already held first place in the foreign trade of 
the twenty Latin American republics, supplying normally about 
a third of both their imports and their exports. The three 
belligerent powers accounted, roughly, for another third. Before 
the war Germany held second place in the trade of this area, 
with a value about equal to that of Great Britain and France 
combined. The war, of course, immediately cut off the Reich as 
a buyer and seller and put an end almost overnight to the com- 


88 There was likewise a gain of 32 per cent in imports. The British embargo 
on the export of wool, hides, skins and flaxseed from its own empire made the 
countries of South America lying within the temperate zone the chief source of 
supply of these commodities to the United States. 
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mercial structure which it had erected on the foundations of 
barter and a bilateral balancing of exports, country by country.*® 
Many countries of Latin America now discovered that their 
dealings with Germany had been expensive. They had sold 
her their products and had little to show for the transaction 
except a lot of barter marks which were accepted only in 
exchange for German products; and such goods could no longer 
be delivered because of the Allied blockade of exports of 
German origin. Mexico, for example, had sold the Reich 
approximately $8,000,000 worth of oil, and when the war came 
she had received only $3,000,000 in payments on account, 
mainly in German goods. She thus had a claim of $5,000,000 
against the Nazi régime, with no hope of obtaining an early 
settlement.” 

The question whether American exporters could win the 
trade in Latin America which Germany had been compelled 
to give up, and whether they could not also capture some of the 
trade which the British and French might be unable to retain 
under the pressure of war, received much attention in govern- 
ment circles in Washington. The Administration had never 
relished the idea of Germany’s commercial infiltration into any 
part of the Americas, being convinced that Nazi ideas often 
went along with Nazi goods. For reasons of national policy, 
therefore, as well as for economic reasons, it seemed desirable 
to replace the Reich in Latin American trade so far as this was 
practical. This program, however, was not expected to go 
through without opposition, for the Allies would certainly 
make a mighty effort to hold their own in this region and to 
capture a sizable share of the trade which they had forced the 
Germans to abandon. Their success would depend on their 
ability to produce cheaply in spite of the war and to keep their 
ships on South American routes.** 

Official Washington cherished no illusions concerning the 

89 The United States in World Affairs, 1936, 162-165; 1937, 92-96; 1938, 
173-179. 
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size of the pot of gold to be found at the foot of the Southern 
Cross. To win the five-hundred-million-dollar market that some 
people were talking about, the United States would have to take 
over all the export business of this area which had formerly 
been going to Great Britain, France and Germany. Current 
trade figures indicated that the capture of Germany’s entire 
share would increase total United States exports by not more 
than 7 per cent. That was obviously worth going after, but even 
if American exporters were to get it all their success would not 
send a wave of prosperity over the face of the land. The 
Washington authorities were also aware that purchases by Latin 
Americans in the United States would depend in the last analysis 
on the amount of dollars at their disposal, and that they could 


acquire dollars only by selling goods here or obtaining credits 
here. 


10. Imports and Credits 


The Roosevelt Administration had devoted much study to 
both these methods of promoting closer trade relations between 
the Americas. Since 1934 it had made tariff concessions through 
reciprocal trade agreements with eleven of the southern re- 
publics,** and for several years the Treasury and Commerce 
Departments had been weighing the question of extending them 
financial assistance to stabilize their currency and banking sys- 
tems. At a press conference on October 13, 1939, the President 
stated that the possibility of using a part of the country’s large 
gold reserves for such a purpose was under consideration.** In 
fact, one arrangement of this character had already been negoti- 
ated. As far back as 1937 the Brazilian government had con- 
cluded an agreement with the United States Treasury whereby 
it could purchase gold to a maximum amount of $60,000,000 
to facilitate exchange stabilization. At the end of 1939, how- 
ever, Brazil had drawn on this privilege only to the extent of 
$3,000,000. No loan was involved in the transaction, but some- 
what earlier, on March 9, the government-owned Export-Import 


#2 Cf. Appendix V (a). 
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Bank of Washington had extended acceptance credits of $19,- 
200,000 to the Bank of Brazil to enable it to release “frozen” 
balances due to American exporters.** Brazil subsequently 
obtained another loan of $6,000,000 from this institution for 
the purchase of railway rolling-stock in the United States.*® 
The Export-Import Bank also granted a maximum credit of 
$2,000,000 to Nicaragua for highway improvements and of 
$5,000,000 to Chile for the “development of production.’** 
At the same time the Federal Treasury was indirectly subsidizing 
exports to Mexico by its heavy purchases of that country’s silver. 

That the United States could sell more goods to Latin America 
or to any other region on the face of the earth by making loans 
to finance the transactions was perfectly obvious. It was by such 
methods that an enormous export trade had been built up in the 
United States during the 1920's, but there was no incentive, 
either in public or private quarters, to repeat that memorable 
performance at this time. Instead, the Export-Import Bank pro- 
ceeded cautiously and conservatively. As a result its total credits, 
hardly exceeding $25,000,000, could have no far-reaching effect 
on the country’s export trade. A desire to promote Good Neigh- 
borliness and to counteract Nazi and Fascist influences in the 
southern republics seemed to be the major influence behind 
this policy. Certainly the Administration’s trade advisers did 
not believe that the loan of a few million dollars would achieve 
a lasting settlement of inter-American trade problems. If Latin 
America was to buy from the United States it would also have 
to sell to the United States. 

During the year the government in Washington participated 
in negotiations with five Latin American countries for further 
tariff concessions. As already stated, at the end of 1939 recipro- 
cal agreements were in effect between the United States and 
eleven other American republics, and these eleven were then 
taking about half of the exports from the United States to 
Latin America. Only one new trade agreement—with Vene- 


44 Department of State, Press Releases, XX, 174-182, March 11, 1939. 

45 New York Times, October 4, 1939. 

46 Department of State, Press Releases, XX, 439-445, May 27; 512-515, June 
17; New York Times, September 23, 28, November 16, 1939. 
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zuela—was concluded in that area during the year.’ Turkey, 
however, joined the list, and negotiations were begun for sup- 
plemental arrangements with Canada and Cuba, and for a new 
pact with Belgium to supersede the original one of 1935. The 
Cuban agreement, signed on December 18, 1939, was partly a 
by-product of the European war. The suspension of the sugar 
import quotas on September 11 in order to check speculative 
activity had automatically terminated the special rate in effect 
on Cuban sugar since 1934 and had restored the old rate of 
$1.50 per hundred pounds. The new document now provided 
for the restoration of the rate of 90 cents whenever the import 
quotas were restored. It also reéstablished the concessions origi- 
nally granted to Cuban tobacco.** The supplementary Canadian 
agreement, concluded on December 30, became effective on 
January 1, 1940, and provided for a readjustment of duties and 
tariff quotas on certain Canadian furs. 

On August 23, after many months of preliminary discussion, 
the United States and Argentine governments finally reached 
a point where they could make a formal declaration of their 
“intention to negotiate” a reciprocal agreement.*® On October 
2 and 20 similar declarations were made respectively in con- 
junction with Chile and Uruguay. These announcements con- 
formed with the Administration’s declared intention to continue 
its efforts, in spite of conditions overseas, to bring down trade 
barriers and thus begin laying the foundations of post-war 
reconstruction. It was hoped in this way to aid in avoiding a 
repetition of the world-wide disruption of trade, currency 
depreciation and rise of tariff duties which came in the wake of 
the World War twenty years before. 

47 Cf. Appendix V (a). 

*8 Department of State, Bulletin, I, 729, December 23, 1939. The sugar 
quotas were restored on December 26, 1939. The original concessions on tobacco 
had depended on the legality of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and they had 
been revoked when that measure was declared unconstitutional in 1936. 

4° The proceedings by which these agreements were concluded went through 
four stages: (1) informal exploratory discussion; (2) announcement that 
negotiations are contemplated and an invitation to interested parties to submit 
suggestions in writing as to the content of the agreement; (3) formal notice of an 


intention to negotiate, followed by public hearings; (4) negotiation of the 
agreement. 
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The Latin American nations with which the United States 
had previously negotiated agreements had been the source 
mainly of goods which did not compete with those produced 
in this country. It was due to the fact that the exportable com- 
modities of Argentina, Uruguay and Chile were similar to those 
originating in the Northern Hemisphere that no reciprocity 
arrangements had yet been concluded with them. The Admin- 
istration’s trade program was now to face a new test, which 
might show whether it could be carried to the point of facili- 
tating the admission of competitive products on any appreciable 
scale. Following the announcement of “intention to negotiate,” 
there came the usual public hearings and submission of briefs 
by interested parties before an interdepartmental committee. 
Since the agreement would involve concessions on agricultural 
products, the farm organizations had mustered a pressure group 
surpassing anything of the kind which had ever descended on 
Congress itself when lobbying over a tariff bill was at its height. 
More than a score of members of Congress appeared before the 
committee to back up the demand of their constituents that 
there must be no lowering of duties on farm products from 
Argentina. They supplemented this demand with a threat that 
if such reductions were made in spite of their opposition they 
would prevent an extension of the Trade Agreements Act when 
it expired by limitation in June, 1940. 

The announcement of “intention to negotiate’ with Uruguay, 
just two days after these hearings were concluded, served to 
intensify this opposition, for the exportable products of that 
country are of the same general character as those of Argentina. 
At the same time the plans for an agreement with Chile, 
announced just two weeks before the hearings began, aroused 
the hostility of the domestic copper mining interests; and when 
the Venezuelan agreement, concluded on November 6, was 
found to provide for a reduction of 50 per cent in the duty on 
a specified amount (or tariff quota) of petroleum, the oil 
industry likewise complained. 

At the end of the year there were signs that the reciprocal 
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tariff program was facing the stiffest political opposition since 
its inception. Its opponents were seeking not only to prevent 
its extension when the enabling legislation expired six months 
later, but were also advocating the termination of the existing 
trade pacts and a reversion to the conventional forms of protec- 
tionism. They succeeded in rallying many members of the 
Administration’s own party to their side, and it seemed likely 
that President Roosevelt and Mr. Hull would have to exert 
their utmost influence in 1940 to extend the life of the act for 
another three years.” 

Evidently the Administration was going to encounter hard 
sledding in its efforts to maintain a liberal trade policy in antici- 
pation of the return of peace and economic reconstruction. It 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to negotiate important 
agreements while the war was in progress. The discussions with 
Argentina and Uruguay had quickly reached a stalemate.™ 
Indeed, the troubles overseas had so badly dislocated trade and 
foreign exchange relationships that most of the trade pacts 
already in force could no longer operate as they were expected 
to. The three most important arrangements were those with 
Great Britain, Canada and France. These countries were now 
allied in a major conflict and were compelled to adopt a form 
of economy not differing greatly from that of the totalitarian 
states. They were not violating the terms of their agreements, 
however,” when they resorted to embargoes, quotas, export 
controls, price-fixing and exchange-hoarding. In the meantime 
more than a score of neutrals, in panicky efforts to safeguard 
their trade, currencies and supplies of essential commodities, 
had set up various forms of control. Of thirty-three countries, 
including both belligerents and neutrals, which had resorted to 
war emergency measures of this character, eleven had previously 


5 The fight for the renewal of the act was successful, but the measure passed 
the Senate in April, 1940, by a margin of only five votes. 

51 Early in 1940 it was announced in Washington that the negotiations had 
been terminated. 

52 The British agreement, for example, explicitly excluded from its jurisdiction 


trade restrictions “imposed by either High Contracting Party should that Party 
be engaged in hostilities or war.” 
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concluded trade agreements with the United States,®* and 
among these were some of the leading commercial nations of 
the world. It was apparent that so long as the war lasted, normal 
trade between the United States and the rest of the world would 
be impossible, and that the only solid basis for a prosperous 
foreign trade was an enduring peace. 


58 The eleven nations in this group were Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Costa Rica, 
Finland, France, Great Britain, Haiti, the Netherlands, Sweden and Switzerland. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


JAPAN, RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES 


WHILE the warfare on the economic front required vigilant 
attention from Washington because of its possible encroach- 
ment on the rights of American citizens, there were other and 
more dramatic developments in the arena of Europe which 
threatened in the long run to impinge with still greater force 
upon the interests of the United States. Here too, however, 
events showed variations from the pattern of twenty-five years 
before. During the conflict in 1939 military operations along the 
Western Front were insignificant. The real fighting took place 
first in Poland and later in Finland, and the activities of the 
totalitarian powers in those two countries set in motion a train 
of consequences which seemed likely to have a profound effect 
on the foreign policy of the United States. 

It was one of the peculiarities of the war until the end of 
1939 that the bloodiest action occurred during the first two 
weeks of hostilities. Germany at once let loose the greater part 
of her airpower in a terrific attack over the length and breadth 
of Poland, destroying railway terminals, bridges and military 
supply bases before the Polish armies were able to complete 
their mobilization. Bodies of mechanized troops swept forward 
in the wake of the aerial bombardments, and, favored by the 
terrain and the weather, they made quick and deep thrusts into 
the very heart of the country. By the middle of September the 
Germans had overrun and occupied practically all the western 
provinces, while the Polish forces, pushed far to the southward 
and eastward, were striving desperately to form a new front 
where they might hold out until aid could come from the Allies. 

This was a vain hope. On September 17 events took a sharp 
turn; troops from the Soviet Union, which were already concen- 
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trated on the border in numbers reported as high as 2,000,000, 
began their march into Poland, ostensibly to protect the White 
Russians and Ukrainians. In Moscow Premier Molotoff handed 
the Polish Ambassador a note announcing the Soviet govern- 
ment’s “protective” measures, and shortly afterward in a radio 
address the Premier stated that since the government at Warsaw 
had virtually ceased to function, its country had become a 
“fertile field for any accidental and unexpected contingency 
that may create a menace to the U.S.S.R.” The Soviet Union, 
therefore, was impelled by a sense of sacred duty “to extend 
the hand of assistance’”’ to its “blood brothers.”* On Septem- 
ber 27 an armistice put an end to Germany's Blitzkrieg, and 
on the following day M. Molotoff and Herr von Ribbentrop, 
again conferring in Moscow a month after signing their non- 


aggression pact,” negotiated a treaty dividing the spoils between 
them. 


1. Far Eastern Affairs 


Almost at the moment of this dénouement in Eastern Europe, 
affairs in the Far East also took new shape. On September 16 
it was announced in Moscow and confirmed in Tokyo on the 
following day that a truce had been signed ending the fighting 
between Soviet and Japanese-Manchurian forces on the frontier 
of Outer Mongolia. To all the great powers this was a develop- 
ment of the first importance, affecting not only the Far East but 
Europe and America as well. 

For several years, with the approach of warm weather, there 
had been clashes between Japanese and Russian forces on the 
Siberian and Mongolian frontiers, and year by year they had 
increased in intensity.* The spring and summer of 1939 brought 
the severest fighting which had yet occurred, and there were 
the customary contradictory reports from Moscow and Tokyo 
as to the outcome. The opposing forces were equipped with all 
the modern implements of war, including tanks, military planes 


1 New York Times, September 18, 1939. 
2 See above, p. 135. 
3 The United States in World Affairs, 1937, 190-191; 1938, 328-329. 
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and anti-aircraft guns. Early in February Japan was reported to 
have sent more than 600,000 troops to the frontier.* Both sides 
put forth claims of brilliant military successes. The Japanese, 
for example, boasted of having shot down 365 enemy planes 
within six weeks.® On their part, the Soviet-Mongolian forces 
asserted that they had completely routed a large Japanese and 
Manchurian force in a four-day battle, inflicting over 5,000 
casualties and accounting for sixty-one planes.® 

As has been stated elsewhere, the German-Soviet non-aggres- 
sion agreement of August 24 caused Japan to lodge a vigorous 
protest with the Berlin government.’ Japan feared that she 
had lost one of her partners in the anti-Comintern pact and that 
Soviet Russia, with no further apprehensions of an attack from 
the West, might now concentrate her military strength in Eastern 
Asia and attempt a forceful settlement of the issues with which 
she was concerned in that region. So she rushed still more troops 
to the Outer Mongolian border. Then, like a bolt from the blue, 
came the news of the truce arranged in Moscow on Septem- 
ber 15. This turn of affairs became all the more surprising 
when on October 3, after the border fighting had ceased, the 
Japanese government frankly admitted that its forces had been 
badly defeated in a major engagement in August, and that 
Japanese casualties during the numerous clashes had reached a 
total of 18,000.° 

The willingness of the Soviet authorities to call a truce when 
the tide of battle was running their way was generally in- 
terpreted as a sign of a radical change in Russian foreign 
policy. The Soviet Union, with the collaboration of Herr Hitler, 
seemed to be preparing to play a more important rdle on the 
stage of Eastern Europe. This shifting of emphasis was un- 
doubtedly welcome to Japan, for it removed the immediate pos- 
sibility of a bitter-end struggle with the Russians while she still 
had the Chinese war on her hands; and she began at once to 


* New York Times, February 12, 1939. 

5 Ibid., July 6, 1939. 

® Ibid., July 13, 1939. 

7 See above, p. 138. 

® For details, cf. New York Times, October 4, 1939. 
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move troops from the Outer Mongolian frontier back into 
China proper.® 

Meanwhile the Western democratic powers were concerned 
lest the Tokyo government, freed from immediate anxieties 
concerning Russia, might intensify its efforts to eliminate foreign 
interests from China in accordance with its plans for a “new 
order” in East Asia. Tokyo was fully aware of these misgivings 
and saw the need of easing the tension in that quarter. The 
Japanese could now contemplate the situation coolly. They no 
longer had cause to fear the combined pressure of the demo- 
cratic powers and the Soviet Union against the venture in 
China. On the other hand, they felt that they had been badly 
“let down” by Berlin in August; and even if the German press 
did occasionally speak a friendly word, the Reich was now 
too much engrossed in its own war to be able to render them 
any material service. Nor were they certain how far they could 
rely on the truce which Moscow had tendered at an opportune 
moment; and if this seeming entente with the Communists 
should further alienate the United States, Great Britain and 
France, Japan might find herself threatened with both political 
and economic isolation. She was too vulnerable economically 
to warrant such a risk. She could not fight in China without 
imports of war materials, and she could now obtain these only 
from the United States. She could not carry on without ex- 
ports of her raw silk, and here, too, the United States was her 
main reliance. 

Under these conditions it was not surprising that Tokyo 
should make special efforts in the capitals of the democratic 
powers to minimize the importance of the recent rapproche- 
ment with Moscow. Japan’s diplomats gave assurances that her 
policy had undergone no change. In Washington her Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Horinouchi, declared in a formal statement con- 
cerning the Russian truce that it would be “grossly misleading 


®Since 1912, except for a brief period in 1919-1921, Outer Mongolia had 
been independent of China, and in recent years had been under Soviet influence. 
In 1936 the Moscow régime and the Outer Mongolian leaders negotiated a treaty 
of mutual assistance. The Mongolian troops were led by Russian officers, and 
most of their equipment was Russian. 
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to attach any deep significance to this agreement for the cessa- 
tion of local fighting” or to “regard it as preliminary to a non- 
aggression pact or any move for the close association of Soviet 
Russia and Japan.”?° The sentiment was interesting if true; but 
after observing the devious diplomacy of all the authoritarian 
governments during the earlier months of the year, the people 
of the United States were a little suspicious of tailor-made 
disavowals. 


2. The Democratic Front 


During the months preceding these September events Tokyo 
and Washington had engaged in a diplomatic tug-of-war. On 
the last day of 1938 Secretary Hull had submitted a note to 
the Mikado’s government, categorically denying ‘‘the validity 
of the conception of Japanese authorities of a ‘new situation’ 
and a ‘new order’ in East Asia,” but suggesting that if proposals 
should be put forward for a revision of the existing treaty 
arrangements affecting China, the United States would be will- 
ing to discuss them with representatives of all the other powers 
whose rights and interests were likewise involved.’ Four days 
after this elaboration of the theme of decency and old-fashioned 
morality in the conduct of international relations, there was a 
reshuffling of the Japanese Cabinet. Premier Konoye, who had 
been at the head of the government during the entire period 
of the present Sino-Japanese conflict, was regarded by the 
extreme nationalist elements as too moderate and was forced 
to yield his place to Baron Hiranuma, whose ‘“Nipponism” 
was an Oriental counterpart of Europe’s Fascism. The new 
Premier's followers aspired to create a régime in Japan as well 

10 New York Times, September 21, 1939. The truce of September 15 had 
started rumors that Japan would follow the lead of Germany and conclude one 
or more treaties with the Soviet Union, including a pact of non-aggression. 

11 The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 335, 380-385. The “new order” 
which Japan was advocating implied the elimination of the rights obtained by 
the Western powers in China, including extraterritoriality and the international 
settlements. The practical application of this principle would require the abroga- 
tion of the various multilateral treaties signed at Washington in 1922 and de- 
signed to preserve the political integrity of China and to stabilize political condi- 


tions in the Pacific. Incidentally, Japan’s program would give her hegemony in 
the Far East and a preferential position inconsistent with the Open Door. 
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as in China modeled on totalitarian lines.** A majority of the 
Konoye Cabinet, however, retained their posts, and the shift 
of policy proved to be more nominal than real. 

On the same day that saw Japan change her government, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt delivered his address at the opening of Congress. 
Without mentioning any country by name he spoke to the point 
of Mr. Hull’s recent note, reminding the American people that 
the democracies of the world could not be “‘safely indifferent 
to international lawlessness anywhere. They cannot forever let 
pass, without effective protest, acts of aggression against sister 
nations which undermine all of us.’"* Ten days later, on Jan- 
uary 14, the British government submitted its views to Japan, 
supporting in every detail the position taken by Mr. Hull. On 
the 19th the French government sent a communication of the 
same general tenor.’* By parallel but independent action the 
three leading democratic powers thus took their stand in opposi- 
tion to Japan’s policy and conduct in China. But their representa- 
tions left the Tokyo government unmoved. The comment of 
the Japanese press was restricted to a reaffirmation of the 
nation’s purpose and to expressions of a reluctance to believe 
that the Western nations would back up their protests with 
economic pressure.® 


3. Japan Expands Southward 


As had frequently happened before, Japan now relied more 
on action than on words for an answer to her critics. On Feb- 
ruary 10 she landed an armed force on Hainan Island and 
gave the British and French governments something more to 
worry about. For this island lies off the coast of French Indo- 
China and between the British strongholds of Hong Kong and 
Singapore. Its military occupation carried a possible threat to 
the nearby French possessions, and it might also be used as an 
air base for attacks to prevent war supplies from being trans- 
ported to the Chinese National government over the Burma 


12 New York Times, January 5, 1939. 

18 Congressional Record, 77, January 4, 1939. 

14 New York Times, January 16; Times (London), January 21, 1939. 
18 Times (London), January 19, 1939. 
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Road."* In a treaty with France Japan had recognized the island 
as a sphere of French influence, and its seizure was resented both 
in Paris and in London. Nor did Washington in any way ap- 
prove of it. So once more, by parallel but independent action, 
the three democratic powers called upon Japan to give her 
reasons for the occupation and to indicate its probable duration. 
Tokyo promptly offered assurances that it had no territorial 
designs on the island but was only seeking to strengthen the 
Japanese blockade; it also stated that the length of the occupa- 
tion would be governed by the duration and nature of the 
conflict with China. These pronouncements were received with 
suspicion abroad and with disfavor at home, and for his commit- 
ments, so much at cross-purposes with the ‘‘new order,” Foreign 
Minister Arita brought down on his head the wrath of many 
zealous nationalists among his countrymen.” 

On March 31 Japan took another step in her southward 
progress and announced the annexation of the Spratly Islands, 
about 7oo miles southwest of Manila, likewise claimed but 
apparently never effectively occupied by France. This time 
France protested alone; her protest was rejected, and Japan 
refused to submit the case to arbitration.** The preoccupation 
of the European democracies just then with events in Czecho- 
Slovakia and Albania, and also with new commitments to 
Poland,”® was exploited by Japan to the full, with a consequent 
increase in her insular holdings in the Pacific. The United States, 
Great Britain, France and the Netherlands were all concerned 
in some way with this development because of their interests 
in the same region. The annexed islands were little more than 
ocean reefs, but they had a potential value as bases for com- 
mercial or naval air services.” At any rate, Japan was now 

16 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 304-305. 

17 Times (London), February 15; New York Herald Tribune, February 18, 
8 New York Times, April 2, 1939. 

19 See above, Chapter II. 

°° Incidentally, on April 6, only a few days after Japan’s insular exploit, 
Great Britain and the United States came to terms over Canton and Enderbury 
Islands in the Central Pacific. Both powers had laid claim to these islands; but 


the question of ownership was left for future decision, while both consented 
to their joint use for British and American civil aviation. 
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achieving the southward expansion so long desired by her navy, 
and was likewise extending her power over the Asiatic main- 
land as planned and promoted by her army. 


4. Japan’s Economic Warfare 


Early in 1939 it became evident that Japan was using strong 
supplemental methods in attempting to gain dominion over 
China. The military effort had involved enormous cost in lives 
and treasure. Total Japanese casualties from battle and disease 
were estimated at approximately a million men. Two-thirds 
of the country’s expenditures were for military requirements, 
with more than 40 per cent of the total included in a “China 
Incident Special Account.” As a result of the strain on her re- 
sources Japan’s domestic economy was in trouble. Industry was 
handicapped by a shortage of fuel, and this in turn caused a 
shortage of goods and rising prices. The rice supply was inade- 
quate, in spite of heavy imports. There were signs of inflation 
everywhere.”? 

For all this outlay and sacrifice Japan had little to show in the 
way of permanent gains. She had impoverished China as well 
as herself. Perhaps thirty million—possibly even forty million— 
Chinese had been made homeless, and two million—possibly 
three million—Chinese had been killed. Cities had been razed 
and hundreds of villages wiped out. No one knew the full extent 
of the destruction. Compared with what had occurred in China 
during the past three years, the war in Europe during 1939 
seemed to be only a minor conflict. Yet China was not yet con- 
quered, and in October was able to inflict a severe defeat on 
the Japanese at Changsha. Japan’s dominion did not extend 
beyond the reach of her gunfire. Her authority was repeatedly 
challenged on the very outskirts of the cities she was supposed 
to have brought under her control. 

Since October, 1938, the Japanese forces had fought only 
one major engagement. By a series of local actions they had 
penetrated somewhat farther into hostile territory, but China 
was still China; and it was clear that the longer this method 
of conquest continued the greater would be the drain on Japan's 

21 Commerce Reports, December 23; New York Times, December 18, 1939. 
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economic resources and the slower her own recovery from the 
war. And so in 1939 she began to subordinate her military 
operations to a program of economic warfare, with foreigners 
rather than Chinese as the enemy. Among these foreigners the 
British were singled out as Enemy Number One. In this new 
warfare Japan had the moral support of her anti-Comintern 
partners, Germany and Italy, who would have been happy 
enough to see the Western democracies routed out of the Far 
East. The clamor of Japanese nationalists for converting their 
country’s connection with Germany into a formal military 
alliance had been unavailing because of Tokyo’s fears of the 
reaction which this might provoke in the United States, but 
there were many indications that German influences were at 
work in whipping up anti-British sentiment. On July 8, when 
the Sino-Japanese dispute entered upon its third year, the 
Frankfurter Zeitung (usually moderate, when judged by Nazi 
standards) made the following comment: 


If we do not yet know who will be the victor in this war, we do 
know already one of the vanquished. The war is being fought to deter- 
mine the First Power in the Far East, and soldiers are dying to deter- 
mine whether it will be China or Japan. But it is certain that one 
power will no longer have this rdle—Great Britain. . . . In the in- 
coming flood of this historical development the British concessions will 
be only as effective as lonely sand dunes in the raging sea. One more 
mighty wave, and they will have disappeared.?? 


In their efforts to gain their ends by economic measures, the 
Japanese military authorities restricted the activities of foreign 
traders by giving their own nationals preferential treatment in 
the administration of customs regulations, by imposing dis- 
criminatory exchange controls and by the virtual prohibition of 
imports of certain goods. They sought also to force a new cur- 
rency upon the country, with its value fixed arbitrarily and 
having no firmer basis than Japan’s military commands. The 
possession of currency of the Chinese government in areas under 
Japanese army control was treated as a criminal offense. The 
United States, Great Britain and France made representations 


*2 Frankfurter Zeitung, July 8, 19309. 
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to Tokyo against these discriminations, alleging that they were 
aimed at wiping out the business of their nationals in North 
China; but they received the reply often made before with 
regard to the treatment of foreigners in Manchuria—namely, 
that local officials (meaning the puppet governments set up by 
Japan) had the right to exercise the powers complained of, and 
that the Tokyo authorities were not responsible for their 
actions.?* 

On March 8 the British government made a counter-attack in 
this economic warfare by providing the Chinese National gov- 
ernment with a credit of £5,000,000 to support its currency 
against the efforts of the Japanese military régime to under- 
mine and replace such money with its own. The British believed 
that strengthening the Chinese dollar would strengthen the 
people’s morale and aid their resistance. In April Great Britain 
also ‘‘earmarked” £3,000,000 as a credit to China to be used 
in the purchase of war supplies. And in August the United 
States government arranged to buy Chinese silver bullion valued 
at $2,000,000, and thus provided the National government with 
further funds for supporting its currency.** The Soviet govern- 
ment meantime supplemented its military operations against 
Japan in Outer Mongolia with a loan of approximately 
£17,000,000 to China, and also concluded a barter arrangement 
under which China would receive war materials in exchange for 
her tea, wool, hides and other materials of which Russia stood 
in need.”° 


5. The International Settlements 


In their ambitious plans to bring China under control, the 
Japanese encountered an obstacle in the foreign concessions and 
international settlements in several important cities. These dis- 
tricts had been set apart many years before by the authorities of 


23 Times (London), New York Times, Match 15, 1939. 

24On December 14, 1938, the government-controlled Export-Import Bank of 
Washington had indirectly granted China a credit of $25,000,000 for the purchase 
of goods in the United States. Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 
166, 305, 402. 

2° New York Times, August 24, 1939. The Soviet Union at one time was 
supplying the Chinese government with about two-thirds of its military equipment. 
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the old Chinese Empire for the residence of foreign traders. 
The International Settlement at Shanghai—the most famous of 
them—had developed into a huge municipality, with nearly a 
million inhabitants. The United States was interested in the 
administration of this district and also of the settlement at 
Amoy through American representation on their respective 
Municipal Councils.*® The trade of the concessions and settle- 
ments in 1939 was an important factor in maintaining the cir- 
culation of Chinese currency, in spite of the efforts of Japan to 
suppress it. These communities were also regarded as centers 
of anti-Japanese agitation, and the Japanese military leaders 
found it convenient to make them the scapegoat for their failure 
to attain the success in China which they had previously 
achieved in Manchuria. 

It was not forgotten also that the Municipal Council at 
Shanghai had resisted Japanese domination after the capture 
of the Chinese city in 1937, and that it had been supported in 
these efforts by the United States, Great Britain and France.?* 
Japanese newspapers thereafter kept up a continuous attack on 
the Shanghai settlement authorities, accusing them of harboring 
Chinese terrorists and of conspiring with the National govern- 
ment of General Chiang Kai-shek. On February 22, 1939, the 
Tokyo government made a formal demand on the Municipal 
Council for a share in the policing of the settlement and for 
the prompt arrest of a number of Chinese accused of acts of 
terrorism. Coupled with these demands was a warning that if 
conditions did not improve the Japanese military authorities 
would be compelled to take appropriate measures of “‘self- 
defense.”’** A temporary adjustment was made by adding some 
Japanese to the police force, but the Tokyo government was 
far from satisfied with this compromise. Accordingly, on May 3 
it presented demands on the ambassadors of the United States 
and Great Britain that the administration of the settlement be 
completely reorganized with the object of giving Japan a greater 


26 Charles P. Howland (ed.), Survey of American Foreign Relations, 1930, 
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share in it.** At that time the council was composed of five 
Chinese, five British, two Japanese and two American members. 
Both Washington and London promptly demurred, insisting 
that any fundamental revision should await the return of stable 
conditions, and that in the meantime the existing machinery 
itself could make any adjustments which were immediately 
necessary.®° 

This parallel action by the two powers was not confined to 
words. On May 19, the day on which the British note was com- 
municated to Tokyo, the International Settlement and the 
separate French Concession joined in staging an imposing 
parade of their military and police forces. There was a special 
reason for this demonstration. Only a week before, the Japanese 
had landed a force of marines in the International Settlement 
on the island of Kulangsu, off the port of Amoy, and had pro- 
ceeded to declare martial law there, raise the Japanese flag, 
patrol the area, and make numerous arrests. This action fol- 
lowed the murder of a pro-Japanese puppet official whose 
slayers were believed to have taken refuge on the island. The 
ensuing military demonstration by the Americans, British and 
French at Shanghai was intended to impress the Japanese with 
the unity of purpose of the Western powers and to warn them 
against any attempt to repeat there what they had just done 
at Kulangsu. 

These powers, moreover, did not passively submit to the high- 
handed proceedings of the Japanese in Kulangsu. This small 
settlement had a foreign population of about 250, of whom 
fifty were citizens of the United States. Its Municipal Council 
was composed of three Chinese, two British, two Japanese and 
one American. Both here and at Shanghai the Japanese, now 
posing as conquerors, felt a loss of “face” in being outnumbered 
in the councils by the English-speaking members. Nor could 
they reconcile the existing arrangements with their projected 


29 The text was not made public, but its content was indicated in the reply 
from the United States government on May 18. 

8° Department of State, Press Releases, XX, 421-423, May 20; Times (Lon- 
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“new order.” The stir which they created at Kulangsu seemed 
to be entirely out of proportion to the importance of this com- 
munity, but it was clearly intended as a precedent for similar 
action later at Shanghai. Soon after the landing of the marines 
in the settlement, the Japanese consul general at Amoy presented 
a series of demands to its council. Besides calling for three 
additional representatives in this organization, he made other 
demands which would have reduced Kulangsu to the status of 
a Japanese colony. But once more the democratic powers moved 
along parallel lines, and within a few days a United States 
cruiser and destroyer, a British cruiser and three destroyers, and 
a French cruiser anchored off the island.** 

The Municipal Council now appealed to the consuls of the 
three powers and asked them to have naval forces landed from 
the warships for protection. The Japanese thereupon reduced 
their marine force to forty-two, using these mainly to guard 
their consulate. On May 17, after a conference of American, 
British and French naval and consular officers, it was decided 
that a force of forty-two men from each nation should also be 
landed, so that the Japanese would be matched by each and 
outnumbered by them collectively three to one. The three con- 
tingents were to be withdrawn or reduced only to the extent 
that Japan made withdrawals.” 

The local events of the next four or five months in Kulangsu 
were not of a kind to contribute to good feeling between East 
and West. A week after the Western powers had landed their 
marines, the Japanese military commander in Amoy suspended 
all junk traffic between the settlement and the mainland, osten- 
sibly to prevent an influx of anti-Japanese elements into Ku- 
langsu. He then repeated the demands for a reorganization of 
the settlement’s administration, and when the response was 
unfavorable he prevented the transportation of foodstuffs into 
the island and announced that its traffic with the mainland 
would be suspended until a satisfactory agreement was 
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reached.** As the deadlock continued, the Japanese applied 
further pressure, and were reported to have cut off the regular 
water supply and forced the residents to use local wells.** 

Not until the outbreak of the European war did any impor- 
tant change in the situation occur. The British and French then 
withdrew their forces, leaving the American marines to deal 
with the Japanese. In the meantime there were numerous diplo- 
matic exchanges among the governments concerned, and the 
new Japanese Cabinet under Premier Abe was showing a more 
moderate temper than its predecessor in the conduct of its for- 
eign relations. It was generally believed also that the recent 
German-Soviet agreements had shocked the Japanese extremists 
out of some of their truculence. At any rate, an agreement was 
reached on October 18 under which the United States and Japan 
were to withdraw their marines while the Municipal Council 
agreed to appoint Japanese police and to codperate in suppress- 
ing anti-Japanese agitation. 


6. The Tientsin Affair 


The incidents at Shanghai and Kulangsu, though annoying 
and provocative, were soon overshadowed by the more intense 
dispute which developed at Tientsin. This city had no inter- 
national settlement, but the British and other governments held 
concessions there.** During the World War the Chinese had 
taken over the German and Austrian concessions in this city, 
and in 1920 they had taken over the Russian too. By the end 
of 1929 China had recovered nine former concessions in four 
cities, some by seizure from countries with which she was at 
war and others by diplomatic arrangement.*® Great Britain had 
expressed a willingness in 1929 to negotiate for the return of 

33 Department of State, Press Releases, XX, 511, June 17; New York Times, 
June 16, 1939. 

34 Times (London), July 19, 1939. 

85 The concession differs from the settlement in that it is leased directly by 
the Chinese government to a foreign power, which in turn makes subleases to 
foreign nationals through its local consul. At Shanghai, for example, the French 
held a leased concession, while the International Settlement was only an area 
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her Tientsin concession to China, and conversations to this end 
had been under way for some time when Japan’s aggressive 
action in Manchuria interrupted further proceedings. By meth- 
ods of economic warfare Japan now undertook to accomplish 
forcibly what the British at one time were on the point of doing 
voluntarily. To her these special privileges of the Western 
powers were just so many flies in the ointment of the “new 
order.” The fact that she herself had a similar status in Tientsin 
in no way softened her objections to the bestowal of such 
privileges on others; she was entitled to favored treatment be- 
cause of her “‘special position’ in East Asia. 

The British investment in the Tientsin concession was re- 
ported to be in excess of $46,000,000, and this area was by far 
the wealthiest section of the city. The American investment was 
relatively small, being estimated at $1,700,000, but American 
companies operating there in the foreign concessions did an 
annual business of more than $25,000,000.*" Since there were 
approximately 400 Americans residing there, the government 
in Washington was naturally concerned for their welfare, as 
well as with the nature and significance of the local develop- 
ments “in their broader aspects, coupled with other past and 
present acts and utterances in other parts of China.”** 

To pick a quarrel with the authorities of the British conces- 
sion was not a difficult undertaking for the Japanese militarists. 
Banks in the district were holding silver to the value of about 
$50,000,000 in the name of the Chinese National government. 
The Japanese had demanded that this money be turned over to 
their puppet government at Peiping, and the banks had refused 
to comply. Moreover, British and other foreign banks had been 
unwilling to accept the new Japanese-sponsored currency in pay- 
ment for foreign exchange, and the British authorities had 
refused to permit the Japanese to take control of the telephone 
system in their areas. There were also the usual charges that 
the British and French concessions were havens for guerrilla 
leaders, terrorists and other anti-Japanese agents. 
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Early in the spring the Japanese indicated their purpose to 
restrict contacts between these concessions and the rest of the 
city by erecting barricades and wire entanglements around 
them in such a way that they could isolate the communities at 
a moment’s notice. They were obviously preparing for a crisis, 
and it arrived in due course. On April 22 the British authorities, 
codperating with the Japanese, arrested four Chinese in the 
concession who were accused of murdering a Chinese official of 
the puppet régime. The British refused to surrender the pris- 
oners to the Japanese authorities, however, until there was more 
convincing evidence of their guilt than had yet been produced. 
After much parleying the Japanese consul general made a formal 
demand that the suspects be surrendered by a fixed date. When 
the ultimatum expired and the prisoners were not delivered, the 
British and French concessions were subjected to a rigorous 
blockade. 

The United States consul general tendered his good offices 
at the outbreak of the dispute and was instructed from Wash- 
ington to continue to offer his services whenever the time seemed 
to be propitious. But Japan would entertain no proposal for 
mediation. The wires enclosing the concessions were electrified, 
and all persons leaving or entering the area at the closely 
guarded openings were liable to search. Only British and Chi- 
nese, however, were actually searched; and in the process they 
were subjected to a maximum of indignity and humiliation. After 
being stripped they were forced out of the building and com- 
pelled to dress in the presence of a crowd of spectators. At least 
one British woman was compelled to undress before a Japanese 
sentry. Many British were slapped in the face with their pass- 
ports or had them jammed between their teeth to force them 
to open their mouths when so commanded.*® Never before in 
the history of their empire had Britons been compelled to sub- 
mit to such deliberate and continual indignities at the hands of 
Asiatics. Sir Robert Craigie, the British Ambassador in Tokyo, 
protested repeatedly against these “unfriendly acts,” but to no 
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avail. The Japanese knew how deeply the Chamberlain gov- 
ernment was engrossed with affairs nearer home, and were 
determined to capitalize their opportunities to the utmost. 

During the blockade Japan seemed to take special pains not 
to offend the American residents unnecessarily. At the beginning 
there were complaints to the United States consul general from 
the American Chamber of Commerce in Tientsin of various 
interferences and inconveniences, but after these reports were 
transmitted to the Japanese authorities they gave assurances 
that special permits would be issued for the movement of Amer- 
ican goods through the barriers and that they would do their 
utmost to avoid annoyance to Americans while stiffening their 
restrictions against the British.*° 

In the meantime the British and Japanese governments, after 
numerous exchanges of views, agreed to conduct negotiations 
in Tokyo in an effort to iron out the troubles at Tientsin. With 
a view to impressing the negotiators, the Japanese nationalists 
immediately launched a violent anti-British campaign, which 
culminated on July 14, the day before the negotiations were to 
begin, with a mass demonstration before the embassy in Tokyo. 
The marching crowd carried placards with anti-British slogans 
and deposited a funeral wreath at the embassy gate.** The out- 
come of the parleys was the Craigie-Arita formula, under which 
the British government “fully recognized” that so long as large- 
scale hostilities were in progress in China the Japanese forces 
there “have special requirements for the purpose of safeguard- 
ing their own security and maintaining public order in the re- 
gions under their control, and that they have to suppress or 
remove any such acts or causes as will obstruct them or benefit 
their enemy.” The British government, therefore, had ‘‘no inten- 
tion of countenancing any act or measures prejudicial to the 
attainment of the above-mentioned objects by the Japanese 
forces” and would make it plain “to British authorities and 
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nationals in China that they should refrain from such acts and 
measures.”’*? 

The text of the accord was ambiguous—perhaps purposely so. 
In the House of Commons Mr. Chamberlain said that the for- 
mula was no more than the recognition of a state of facts 
upon which the Tientsin case could be negotiated, and that it 
did not involve any change of British policy in China or any 
de facto recognition of Japanese sovereignty in the occupied 
areas.** On the other hand, the Japanese Foreign Office stated 
that the agreement applied to all of China—and not merely 
to the occupied areas—and that in consequence the British gov- 
ernment would be expected henceforth to withhold all aid from 
the government of General Chiang Kai-shek.** 

German and Italian newspapers applied the conventional 
Nazi and Fascist interpretations to this new phase of Anglo- 
Japanese relations. The German press saw the British yielding 
before superior force, and the Frankfurter Zeitung noted espe- 
cially the break in the parallel action which the two English- 
speaking powers had followed so consistently during the past 
two years.*° In Italy the agreement was called a symptom of the 
moral and psychological laxity of the democracies. Virginio 
Gayda, the authoritative Fascist spokesman, proclaimed the 
approaching end of Britain’s imperial prestige with this “initial 
retreat” from her position in the Pacific and on the continent of 
Asia.** Chinese spokesmen referred bitterly to a ‘Far Eastern 
Munich,” with Great Britain acquiescing in the violation of the 
Nine Power Treaty and her League of Nations commitments. 
British residents of China were especially resentful, feeling that 
they had been abandoned by their own government. General 
Chiang Kai-shek, almost alone among his associates, retained 
his optimism, stating that direct aid to Japan by Great Britain 

42 Text in Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, CCCL, 992, July 24, 
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was unthinkable and that “no friends will abandon or betray us 
while we ourselves remain sound and upright.’’** 

In the United States there was a general feeling that in the 
Craigie-Arita formula Great Britain had gone a surprising dis- 
tance toward meeting the Japanese demands, notwithstanding 
Mr. Chamberlain’s protestations to the contrary. In Washington 
no comment was obtainable from official sources, but in other 
informed quarters there were expressions of regret over the 
phrasing of the agreement because of the possible effect on 
Chinese morale. There was a tendency, however, to make allow- 
ances for the British government's extremely difficult situation 
and to point out that it had to weigh the disadvantages of a loss 
of “face” in the Orient against the dangers which might befall 
Europe if Britain should become more deeply embroiled in the 
Far East. Mr. Chamberlain himself offered virtually the same ex- 
planation in his remarks to the House of Commons at its 
adjournment on August 4. Admitting that it made his blood 
boil to read of some things that were happening in China, he 
added, ‘‘Above all, let us not forget that there may be even 
graver and nearer problems to be considered in the course of the 
next few months.’’** The Prime Minister's forecast was too 
optimistic; for within one month, lacking a day, his government 
was engaged in war with Germany. 


7. Washington’s Answer to Tokyo 


Thus far Japan had been dealing with other powers in the 
Far East with a high hand. While she was putting pressure on 
the International Settlements at Shanghai and Amoy and block- 
ading the British and French concessions at Tientsin, she was 
also battling the well-armed forces of the Soviet Union on the 
frontier of Outer Mongolia.*® Thus to flout the United States, 
Great Britain, France and Russia, while at the same time making 
war on a far-flung front against a nation with a population six 
times her own, was certainly no light undertaking. In all the 
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world the Japanese nation had only two friends—Germany and 
Italy—and such friendship as existed here rested on the very 
doubtful basis of expediency. It was only to these two totali- 
tarian states, however, that Japan could look for support in her 
ambitious efforts to attain the hegemony of East Asia and the 
mastery of the Pacific. She had seen them united in a war against 
Russia and Communism in Spain, and after joining them in the 
anti-Comintern pact she felt that she could count on them for 
diplomatic and other assistance in fighting the same forces on 
the Asiatic mainland. Another bond which held Japan and the 
two dictators together was a common desire, animated by differ- 
ent motives in each case, to pull Great Britain down from her 
high imperial position. Just as the Japanese military leaders 
desired her dethronement in the Far East, so Mussolini desired it 
in the Mediterranean, and Hitler in every other place where his 
path and hers some day might cross. Hence the satisfaction in 
Rome and Berlin over Britain’s discomfiture at Tientsin; hence, 
too, the slump of Chinese morale when the Craigie-Arita 
formula became known. 

But in China’s case better news followed right on the heels of 
the bad. The better news came from Washington. On July 26, 
only three days after the signing of the Tientsin formula at 
Tokyo, Secretary Hull gave notice to the Japanese Ambassador 
in Washington that the United States government proposed to 
denounce its commercial treaty with Japan, in the manner pre- 
scribed in the text of that agreement. The treaty had been in 
effect since 1911, and it could be abrogated by either party on 
six months’ notice. Mr. Hull’s announcement, therefore, meant 
that it would expire on January 26, 1940, and its expiration 
meant that the United States would thereafter be free to lay 
an embargo on shipments of war materials to Japan. The rea- 
sons for terminating the treaty, in so far as they were linked 
with political developments in Washington, have been discussed 
in an earlier chapter.*° But there was another important influence 
behind the Administration’s action. By a coincidence, the 
Craigie-Arita formula was made public at the time when the 

50 See above, pp. 91-92. 
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Senate Committee on Foreign Relations was discussing Senator 
Vandenberg’s resolution requesting the President to give Japan 
the required advance notice of the government’s purpose to de- 
nounce the treaty. The news of Britain’s apparent yielding to 
Japan now gave this proposal added importance, and moved 
the Administration to do something at once in support of China 
as an offset to the Tientsin formula. When the Senate com- 
mittee, therefore, indicated its purpose to postpone action on 
the Vandenberg resolution until the next session, President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull waited no longer, but with dra- 
matic suddenness exercised their lawful prerogative and gave 
Japan the required advance notice of abrogation. 

It was the prevailing opinion in Washington that the Admin- 
istration had decided on quick action in order that Japan and 
the axis powers might not attribute the delays in Congress to 
timidity or to disagreements with respect to Far Eastern policy. 
In any case, the immediate effects of the notice to Japan were 
political and psychological rather than economic. It was not at 
all certain that the United States would ever resort to an em- 
bargo on exports to Japan, even if no new treaty were nego- 
tiated after the present one expired in 1940. Furthermore, the 
Japanese still had six months in which to accumulate substantial 
reserves of oil, copper, scrap iron and steel, automotive equip- 
ment and other materials of military necessity which they cus- 
tomarily obtained from the United States. 

A “moral embargo” on the sale of American airplanes to 
Japan, because of her bombing of Chinese civilian populations, 
had already been in force for some time, and due to the 
persuasive efforts of the Department of State, aircraft manu- 
facturers were now codperating to make it roo per cent effec- 
tive.°' Nevertheless, the people of Japan had been led by gov- 
ernment-fostered propaganda to believe that the sympathies of 
the United States were mainly on their side, and the sudden 
move in Washington to terminate the treaty gave them a dis- 
tinct shock. High officials, somewhat dazed themselves by this 
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turn of events, were loath to admit that the end of the treaty 
might be a preliminary step to something resembling economic 
sanctions. To the spokesman of the Tokyo Foreign Office the 
whole thing was “unbelievably abrupt,” “hardly intelligible”’— 
“unthinkable.” On second thought, the Foreign Office intimated 
that the United States probably desired to negotiate another 
treaty conforming to the “new order” in the Far East; but on 
further thought it hastened to make it clear that Japan would 
not insist upon a recognition of the ‘‘new order” as a prerequisite 
to the negotiation of a treaty.°? 

To the hard-pressed Chinese government at Chungking, the 
announcement from Washington was especially heartening, and 
it contributed effectively to the restoration of morale at a critical 
moment. Foreign Minister Wang Chung-hui welcomed this 
indication of the desire of the United States to maintain its posi- 
tion and prestige in the Pacific, and thought he saw in it a 
more definite and positive attitude of the country toward the 
Far Eastern situation.® In this comment and also in many ex- 
pressions of approval in the British and French press there was 
an obvious tendency to read more into the American action 
than was literally there. The procedure in abrogating the pact 
was meticulously correct. In Mr. Hull’s note Japan was informed 
that within recent years the United States government had been 
examining its various commercial treaties ‘‘with a view to deter- 
mining what changes may need to be made toward better serving 
the purposes for which such treaties are concluded,” and that 
in the course of this survey it had come to the conclusion that 
the Japanese treaty of 1911 contained provisions “which need 
new consideration.’’** 

London apparently had no inkling of what Washington had 
decided to do until it had become an accomplished fact, and 
so was momentarily taken aback by the manner of its announce- 
ment. Here was a case where parallel action was lacking; but 
the British government could have been surprised only by the 
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timing of the event, and not by the event itself, inasmuch as 
something of this sort had been under discussion in Congress 
for several months. What appeared to trouble the British 
Foreign Office most was the seeming contrast between its “‘sub- 
mission” in the Tientsin affair on July 23 and the aggressiveness 
of Washington on July 26.°° Press comment in both England 
and France indicated general public approval in those countries 
of the line taken by the United States, although its designation 
as ‘‘a counterblast’”’ and ‘‘a determination to meet acts with acts” 
implied more than President Roosevelt and his advisers then had 
in mind. Far from being a new departure in foreign policy, the 
action in Washington seemed to be only one more of those 
“methods short of war, but stronger and more effective than 
mere words,” which would bring home to aggressive govern- 
ments “the aggregate sentiments of our own people.’”*® 

That the action with regard to Japan reflected the aggregate 
sentiment of the American people was indicated by the en- 
thusiastic approval of newspapers of every shade of political 
opinion. A popular poll by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion showed that 81 per cent of the participants approved 
the termination of the treaty, and in answer to the question 
whether the United States should refuse to sell Japan any more 
war materials after the treaty expired, 82 per cent replied in 
the affirmative.*’ Most significant of all, the Administration’s 
action was approved by many Republican Senators, by Repub- 
lican members of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and even by such a stout isolationist as the ranking minority 
member of this committee—Senator Borah! 

On the day after notice was served on Japan, Mr. Morgen- 
thau, Secretary of the Treasury, stated that he would take a 
“fresh look” into the matter of countervailing, or penalty, duties 
on Japanese goods and the policy of buying Japanese gold and 
silver. On the same day Secretary Hopkins of the Department 
of Commerce made public an analysis of Japanese trade prac- 
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tices which indicated that the Tokyo government's rigid con- 
trol of production, distribution and prices might result in dis- 
criminations against the trade of the United States to a degree 
to justify countervailing duties on imports of Japanese goods 
somewhat like those already levied on goods from Germany.™* 
Secretary Morgenthau’s references to gold and silver purchases 
were of special significance, for in the two preceding years 
Japan’s sales of gold and silver to the United States Treasury 
had enabled her to obtain more than $400,000,000 in dollar 
exchange with which to buy war materials and make pur- 
chases in other countries where payments in yen would not be 
accepted.*° 

There would evidently be no great outcry against the imposi- 
tion of penalty duties on imports from Japan; but what the 
reaction of the country would be to embargoes on the sales of 
copper, petroleum products and other raw materials of military 
importance was a different matter. Cotton growers and exporters 
were already disturbed over the possible loss of trade with 
Japan, now the largest consumer of the American product, and 
were predicting that any embargo would have serious effects 
throughout the country.” They expressed a fear that even if 
cotton were not included in the list of forbidden exports, Japan 
might retaliate against other restrictions by diverting as much 
of her cotton purchases as possible to other producing countries. 

At the end of 1939, when the treaty was due to expire within 
less than four weeks, it was quite clear that its end would 
bring no immediate change in either the commercial or the 
political relations between the United States and Japan. Never- 
theless, the Administration in Washington was now equipped 
with a new weapon of a non-military character which it might 
employ, if necessary, in safeguarding the rights and interests of 
United States citizens in the Far East. The Japanese military 
leaders were, in effect, put on their good behavior; they had 
paid scant attention in the past to diplomatic representations 
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and protests, but from now on it might be to their interest to 
pay attention when Washington spoke. At the same time the 
improved strategic position of the United States vis-d-vis Japan 
would strengthen the position of the hard-pressed Allies in in- 
direct ways, since Tokyo could no longer afford to gamble on 
the aloofness of the American government. 


8. Pressures and Counter-pressures 


After Secretary Hull’s note of July 26 the Japanese militarists 
began to include the United States with Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union as objects of their hostile propaganda, and within 
a few days posters appeared in the streets of Tokyo proclaiming 
the three of them to be “our common enemy.” During most of 
August the campaign against these powers was intensified. Addi- 
tional Japanese troops were rushed to the Outer Mongolian 
frontier to oppose the Soviet forces stationed there.” At Tientsin 
the pressure on the British concession was still carried on by 
means of the blockade and the strip-and-slap tactics, while at 
other places the Japanese army destroyed British property, 
threatened British residents and fomented a Chinese boycott of 
British goods. Meanwhile, in Tokyo, the Craigie-Arita negotia- 
tions bogged down because of specific demands with which the 
British could not possibly comply, and on August 19 the con- 
versations were suspended. American residents of China also 
felt the weight of the military hand, and on several occasions 
during August Washington made representations to Tokyo 
against the treatment of its nationals.” 

One of the points most emphasized by government spokesmen 
in Tokyo with regard to the abrogation of the commercial treaty 
with the United States was that such action would tend to force 
Japan into closer relations with the Rome-Berlin axis. This 
was by no means mere invention, for the anti-Comintern pact 
with Germany and Italy was, in fact, the bedrock of the foreign 
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the conversion of the pact into an outright alliance. Italy was 
regarded as well disposed toward this move, believing that the 
Japanese navy could then be employed as an effective foil to 
the British fleet in Far Eastern waters. Germany, however, was 
skeptical, since any closer linking of the axis with Japan at that 
juncture might serve to drive the Soviet Union into closer rela- 
tions with France and Great Britain and thus bring about the 
very “encirclement” which Berlin was striving to prevent. 

To the Japanese leaders whose hearts were set on the alliance, 
the reversal of German policy which resulted in the pact of 
non-aggression with Soviet Russia came as a great shock. They 
believed that Hitler had betrayed them at the very moment 
when they were fighting hardest against his British and Rus- 
sian foes, and for a brief spell the Germans seemed to displace 
all other nationalities as the objects of Japanese animosity. 
Until Berlin could produce a satisfactory explanation of its 
sudden shift, therefore, the Tokyo government found it ex- 
pedient to adopt a milder attitude toward Great Britain. The 
Hiranuma Cabinet, which had been responsible for the baiting 
of the British, resigned and was succeeded by a somewhat more 
moderate régime under General Abe. But the revulsion against 
Germany and the more friendly attitude toward Great Britain 
were of short duration. The personnel of the new Cabinet was 
lacking in experience in affairs of state and soon became entirely 
subservient to the army. In consequence there was no permanent 
improvement in the relations of Japan with the democratic 
powers, and it was not long before Premier Abe was publicly 
referring to Germany as his country’s ally. 

The entente between Hitler and Stalin, signed on August 24, 
aroused deep apprehension in Tokyo that the Moscow govern- 
ment, no longer facing a German threat in the West, would 
now have a free hand in dealing with the situation in the Far 
East. One of the first undertakings of the new Japanese Cabinet, 
therefore, was to work for a truce with the Soviet Union on the 
Outer Mongolian frontier. When this was achieved in mid- 
September, and France and Great Britain had become pre- 
occupied with the war in Europe, the United States was the chief 
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remaining obstacle to Japan’s attainment of the “new order.” 
If Washington should refrain from taking a firm position be- 
cause it could no longer count on parallel support from London 
and Paris, it was conceivable that the two great democratic 
powers of Europe would have to choose between the liquida- 
tion of their Far Eastern interests and the acceptance of a pro- 
gram which would involve their joining Japan in opposing the 
encroachment of Soviet Russia in East Asia. In either case, 
China would be the ultimate victim; likewise the basic purpose 
of the policy of the United States with respect to that country 
would be nullified. 

The problem, as Tokyo saw it, was to ascertain how far the 
United States would go, without the codperation of the other 
great powers, in defending the political and territorial integrity 
of China. The United States government was not slow in letting 
Japan know that the war in Europe would not produce any 
significant change in its Far Eastern policy. On October 19, 
1939, Ambassador Grew, who only a few days before had re- 
turned to his post after a visit in the United States, made an 
address before the America-Japan Society in Tokyo and under- 
took to interpret to the people of Japan the public opinion of 
his own country as he had observed it while at home. The ad- 
dress was a notably candid and comprehensive arraignment of 
“the methods which the Japanese armed forces are employing 
in China today,” and what appeared to be their objectives. The 
American people, said Mr. Grew, resented these methods, and 
to an increasing degree. Moreover, their opinion was nearly 
unanimous, and it was not based on mere hearsay or propaganda 
but on facts. They were profoundly shocked by the bombings 
in China, on the general ground of humanity and on the special 
ground of “loss of American life and the crippling of Amer- 
ican citizens.” They were convinced that the many injurious 
things which were being done to the United States by Japanese 
agencies were wholly needless. They were perturbed by Japan’s 
disregard of treaties and of the principles of equal treatment 
and equal opportunity; and they had good reason to believe 
that “the new order in East Asia included, among other things, 
depriving Americans of their long-established rights.” In brief, 
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the people of the United States were convinced that Japan was 
seeking, solely in her own interest, ‘to impose a system of 
closed economy upon large areas of the continent of Asia.” 

When Ambassador Grew announced at the beginning of his 
speech that what he would say “in ensuing months” would 
come “‘straight from the horse’s mouth,” it was assumed that 
this specification applied equally to his remarks of the moment. 
If he meant that henceforth he would provide direct and de- 
pendable tips on the trend of current thought in the United 
States with regard to the Far East, he was speaking to the right 
audience. In it were many prominent Japanese officials and 
businessmen who undoubtedly knew that the United States dis- 
approved the action of their military leaders in China, but who 
also had been repeatedly assured by spokesmen for their own 
government that practical Americans would never jeopardize 
their profitable commerce with Japan for the sake of much less 
valuable rights in China. It was opinions like these that Mr. 
Grew undertook to modify. 

It was a plain, blunt speech of a kind which diplomats rarely 
make in the foreign countries to which they are accredited. 
Everything that the Ambassador said had already been com- 
municated in more formal language to the Tokyo Foreign Office, 
but he was taking an opportunity to reach an influential section 
of the Japanese public which would never get a full picture of 
the American position through the conventional procedure of 
diplomacy. He made no direct reference to the commercial 
treaty which was soon to expire, but his emphasis upon the 
American stand for equality of commercial opportunity was a 
reminder that the termination of the pact by the United States 
was no mere gesture and that the negotiation of a new agree- 
ment would depend on Japan’s observance of her other treaty 
obligations and her respect for American rights in the Far East. 


9. The United States Carries On 


Once more Washington was attempting, by methods short 
of war, to bring before an aggressor state the aggregate senti- 
®3 For text, see Appendix VII (6). 
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ment of the American people. For this reason, perhaps, there 
was no tangible evidence of improvement in Japanese-American 
relations during the remainder of the year. In fact, as if in 
answer to Mr. Grew, the Japanese press adopted a more truc- 
ulent tone. Early in November there were newspaper reports 
in the United States of overtures from Tokyo for a new treaty, 
but if such reports were true the efforts were unavailing.“* The 
Japanese government did make a gesture of good will to the 
extent of settling some American claims for damages arising 
from such episodes as the bombing of missions, but this did 
not suffice to counteract the many indications of growing hos- 
tility toward the United States. 

During November there was a further widening of the breach 
between the Soviet Union and the European democracies as the 
Russians sought to obtain a firm grip on the coasts of the Baltic, 
and the natural result was a further Soviet-Japanese rapproche- 
ment. On November 6 a Soviet Ambassador again occupied 
the post in Tokyo which had been vacant for nearly a year and 
a half. In the following week Great Britain announced that “for 
reasons of military convenience arising from the conflict in 
Europe” she had decided to withdraw her military forces from 
China, leaving there only small detachments to protect property 
and nationals. France immediately took similar action. For pur- 
poses of record, however, both governments stipulated that the 
withdrawal was not to impair their right to maintain garrisons 
in North China, which was derived from an international agree- 
ment concluded in 1901 after the Boxer rebellion. 

Since the number of troops affected by this decision was too 
small to play any appreciable part in the conflict in Europe, the 
withdrawal was interpreted in some quarters as a gesture of 
appeasement or even as a de facto recognition of Japan’s “‘spe- 
cial position” and her puppet governments in North China. The 
appeasement—if such it was—was wholly one-sided. There was 
no let-up in the Tientsin blockade; indeed, with the approach 


®4 On January 26, 1940, when the treaty was terminated, it was officially stated 
in Washington that no negotiations were under way for a new agreement. 
85° Cf. New York Times, November 11, 1939. 
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of winter it became still more rigorous, and for a time the 
residents were not even permitted to bring coal into the conces- 
sions in spite of freezing weather. The United States govern- 
ment meanwhile showed no inclination to follow the example 
of Great Britain and France and continued to maintain a force 
of 1,500 men, stationed in Shanghai, Peiping and Tientsin. On 
November 17, just a few days after these other governments 
announced their decision to withdraw their forces from China, 
Mr. Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary of State, stated at a press 
conference that there had been no modification of the position 
taken by the United States, and that the principles laid down 
in the note to Japan on December 31, 1938, were still the basis 
of the government’s Far Eastern policy.” 

The position of Great Britain and France in the Far East 
had been weakened by the demands of the war in Europe, and 
they had found it necessary to bend somewhat before the storm. 
The United States, too, in the interest of a peaceful settlement, 
had waived the exercise of certain rights. On the other hand, 
there was no surrender of the rights themselves. In fact, this 
country was the only one to remain consistently firm in its stand 
against Japan’s policy on the Asiatic mainland. There had been 
no silent acquiescence in the infringement of privileges of Amer- 
icans, nor had there been a resort to armed force for their pro- 
tection. The United States desired to avoid war but at the same 
time insisted on a decent peace, based on fair dealing and good 
faith in the relations between nations. At the end of 1939 such 
a peace was still to be attained. Japan was holding an area in 
China about twice the size of her own island empire. She had 
set up puppet régimes in various parts of the occupied areas, 
and was planning to unite and coérdinate these under a central 
government at Nanking. She had even selected and groomed 
for the head of the national puppet government the turncoat 
leader, Wang Ching-wei, formerly the right-hand man of Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek, but now regarded by Chinese Nationalists 
as an arch traitor. Several times during 1939 a date was set for 


66 The embargo on fuel was finally lifted on November 25. 
87 New York Times, November 18, 1939. 
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inaugurating the new régime, but as each date approached the 
event was postponed. It was stated in the Japanese press that 
the government would not undertake to negotiate a general Far 
Eastern settlement until a new central government was organ- 
ized for China along the lines desired by Tokyo. In that event, 
the Western nations would be confronted by an accomplished 
fact, in a manner worthy of Adolf Hitler, and would un- 
doubtedly be informed that an acceptance of the new status 
must precede any negotiations for a final all-round settlement 
of the questions at issue. In the last days of the year Japan had 
not succeeded in bringing the Chinese situation to the point 
where she could play her cards in that fashion. 


10. Russia Turns Westward 


While the breach was widening between Japan and the West- 
ern democracies, there was visible improvement in the relations 
between Japan and the Soviet Union. These two countries now 
had at least one thing in common in their hostility to the Allied 
governments, but this did not create a sufficient bond to bring 
them into a definite political agreement similar to those which 
both Tokyo and Moscow had made with Germany. Indeed, in 
German-Soviet-Japanese relations there were many anomalies. 
Japanese spokesmen repeatedly affirmed adherence to their now 
ambiguous anti-Comintern pact with the Reich, notwithstand- 
ing their apparent efforts at a rapprochement with Moscow. 
Likewise, while cultivating better relations with Japan, the 
Soviet government at the same time continued to give substan- 
tial aid to China; in fact, during 1939 it was the chief purveyor 
of war materials to the armies of General Chiang Kai-shek. 
And although the fighting on the Outer Mongolian border was 
ended by a Soviet-Japanese truce in mid-September, Moscow 


68 The Wang Ching-wei régime was inaugurated with elaborate ceremonies at 
Nanking on March 30, 1940. On the same day Secretary Hull announced that 
the United States would continue to recognize the National government at 
Chungking, which it had ample reason to believe “has had and still has the 
allegiance and support of the majority of the Chinese people.” Department of 
State, Bulletin, Il, 343, March 30, 1940. 
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only a few weeks previously had given the Chinese a new credit 
of $140,000,000 to help them carry on their fight with Japan. 

On the last day of the year there was rather concrete evidence 
of better relations between Tokyo and Moscow, when the Soviet 
government renewed its fisheries treaty with Japan for 1940—a 
matter over which there had been bitter disputes for several 
years—and Japan in turn arranged for the payment by Man- 
chukuo of the long overdue final instalment of the purchase 
price of the Chinese Eastern Railway.” It was impossible to 
fit these various developments into any consistent pattern. Shift- 
ing politics, conflicting diplomacy, and undeclared wars involv- 
ing one European-Asiatic and two great Asiatic powers, gave 
world affairs in the Far East the appearance of a crazy quilt. 

In the meantime Soviet Russia had again plunged into the 
thick of European politics, after a long period of quiescence. 
Ignored by both sides at Munich in September, 1938, and as- 
siduously courted by both sides six months later, she was now 
more busily occupied in Eastern Europe and on the Baltic than 
in East Asia. But in Europe, too, there were anomalies in her 
position. Though linked with Germany by a pact of non-aggres- 
sion, implemented by an unknown number of secret commit- 
ments, she raised doubts from time to time as to whether she 
was collaborating with the Reich or working against it. When 
she went into Poland, for example, it was hard to say whether 
she did so to stop Hitler or to help him. Likewise when she 
made demands on the small states along the Eastern Baltic, with 
the outward support of Berlin, it was conceivable that she was 
actually forestalling the plans of Hitler to seize the same area 
and thus hold a commanding position over Leningrad. When 
Premier Molotoff explained that the Baltic operations were to 
remove a threat against that city, there were suspicions in some 
quarters that he may have had the Fihrer as much as the Allies 
in mind. 

At any rate, with the Soviet Union, as with Nazi Germany, the 
appetite for new territory seemed to increase with the eating. In 


6° T. A. Bisson, “Showdown in the Orient,” World Affairs Pamphlet, No. 18, 
issued by the Foreign Policy Association. 
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Poland the Russians got their first taste—75,000 square miles of 
land and an additional population of 13,000,000, of whom 12,- 
000,000 were White Russians and Ukrainians. Almost as soon 
as a provisional line of demarcation between the Soviet and 
German shares of the country was agreed upon, the Soviet Baltic 
fleet appeared off the coast of the little state of Estonia, follow- 
ing charges that a Polish submarine, interned in the harbor of 
Tallinn, had been allowed to escape through connivance of the 
Estonian authorities. The result was an “‘invitation” to Foreign 
Minister Selter to come to Moscow for discussions, and shortly 
afterward Soviet troops were stationed on the Estonian bor- 
der.”* Out of these negotiations came a trade agreement and a 
pact of mutual assistance, signed on September 29. The first of 
these extended the transit privileges of Soviet products through 
Estonian ports, and the other gave the Soviet Union the right to 
establish naval and air bases in Estonian territory and to main- 
tain garrisons there for their protection. In this way Moscow 
obtained a firm military and economic grip on the country. Two 
days later an invitation went to Latvia to come and talk things 
over, with the result that on October 5 she granted the Soviet 
Union rights similar to those exacted from the Estonians. On 
October 3 an invitation went to Lithuania, and a week later she, 
too, accepted the Soviet terms. These pacts, according to Izvestia, 
the organ of the Moscow régime, showed “how carefully the 
Soviet government respects the rights of small nations and how 
sharply the policy of the great Socialist power differs from those 
of imperialist states.” The whole proceeding, according to this 
official interpretation, was a ‘new guarantee of peace,” ending 
“all the machinations of certain great powers who until now 
entertained hopes of attracting states bordering on the U.S.S.R. 
into the orbit of their imperialist policy as a force that might be 
used in a struggle against the Soviet Union.’ 

These professions of concern for the peace and welfare of 
weaker nations were followed by the prompt stationing of 20,- 
000 troops in each of the countries and the distribution of Soviet 


7 New York Times, September 25, 26, 27, 1939. 
1 Translation in New York Times, October 7, 1939. 
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warships at strategic points along their coasts. Soviet Russia was 
not content with regaining merely what she had lost to Poland at 
the end of the World War. The virus of power politics was now 
in her veins; she must regain her lost Baltic territories also. And 
so, within less than two weeks, under the guise of maintaining 
peace in Eastern Europe, she had reduced three small nations to 
the status of garrisoned dependencies. 


11. The Attack on Finland 


Soviet Russia’s solicitude for the welfare of her neighbors was 
not confined to the three small nations on the eastern shores of 
the Baltic. Even before the negotiations with these states were 
concluded, it became known that Finland, lying apart and to the 
north, had also been invited to send a representative to Moscow 
to negotiate for his country’s protection. This news caused im- 
mediate and widespread repercussions. For Finland was re- 
garded as being linked with the Scandinavian neutral bloc, and 
not likely to submit quietly to Soviet dictation. The Finnish gov- 
ernment, however, complied with the request from Moscow and 
sent a special delegate, at the same time making it known to the 
world that his mission would be only that of seeking a friendly 
understanding and that there would be no acceptance of a dic- 
tated agreement. 

The reports that Finland was being subjected to pressure by 
Moscow aroused vivid interest in the United States. Because of 
the character of her people, and because of her faithfulness in 
maintaining the payments on her debt to the American govern- 
ment while all other debtor nations were in default, she had won 
the respect of the entire nation, and the people did not want to 
see her subjected to a browbeating by a Communist dictator. 
They did not like dictators, and they did not like Communists, 
but they did like Finland. President Roosevelt was quick to sense 
the popular feeling, and in the late afternoon of October 11, the 
day before negotiations in Moscow were scheduled to begin, he 
dispatched a message to President Kalinin, the head of the Su- 
preme Council of the Soviet Union. In it he called attention to 
the “long-standing and deep friendship which exists between 
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the United States and Finland” and expressed the earnest hope 
that the Soviet Union would make no demands on that country 
which would be “‘inconsistent with the maintenance and devel- 
opment of amicable and peaceful relations between the two 
countries, and the independence of each.” 

Five days later President Kalinin replied, affirming that “des- 
pite the tendentious versions which are being disseminated by 
circles evidently not interested in European peace, the sole aim 
of the negotiations . . . is the consolidation of the reciprocal 
relations between the Soviet Union and Finland and a strength- 
ening of friendly codperation between both countries in the 
cause of guaranteeing the security of the Soviet Union and 
Finland.’’** Two days later Mr. Roosevelt also sent a message to 
King Gustav of Sweden, on whose call a Conference of the 
Nordic States was being held in Stockholm. Without mention- 
ing Finland, he informed the Swedish monarch that his govern- 
ment joined with the governments of other American republics 
in ‘support of the principles of neutrality and order under law” 
for which the nations represented at the conference had always 
taken a consistent stand."* The conference reaffirmed Scandi- 
navian unity and neutrality and advised Finland to pursue a pol- 
icy of moderation, but it made no specific commitments as to 
the future course of its members.’® 

Meanwhile the Soviet-Finnish negotiations in Moscow were 
not proceeding smoothly. After several interruptions, caused by 
the return of the Finnish representatives to Helsinki for further 
instructions, the Soviet demands were presented in final form 
on November 9; and on the 13th the negotiations were broken 
off completely. The demands of the Soviet negotiators included: 
(1) mutual cessions of portions of the Karelian isthmus, in order 
to give better protection to Leningrad; (2) a naval base on the 
Hangoe peninsula and several adjacent islands, to command the 
entrance to the Gulf of Finland; (3) title to four islands in the 
eastern part of the Gulf to protect the Soviet naval base of Kron- 


72 Department of State, Bulletin, I, 395, October 21, 1939. 
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stadt; (4) a revision of the Soviet-Finnish frontier on the Arc- 
tic, involving some cessions to Soviet Russia for the better pro- 
tection of Murmansk, her only ice-free port in that region. 

With the collapse of the negotiations, the Soviet press 
launched a campaign of abuse and propaganda which recalled 
the Nazi newspaper campaigns against Austria, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Poland. Details of border incidents and Finnish atrocities 
quickly made their appearance. On November 26 the Moscow 
radio reported that Finnish troops had attacked Russians across 
the border with artillery, causing a number of casualties; and on 
the next day the Finnish government was requested to move its 
troops back twelve and a half miles from the border. The Fin- 
nish authorities categorically denied the charges but indicated 
their willingness to withdraw their troops if the Russians would 
do likewise. Moscow’s reply was to denounce its non-aggression 
pact of 1932 with Finland on the 28th, and on the following day 
to sever diplomatic relations. 

Washington had been following these developments with 
growing concern, and when the dispute reached this critical stage 
Secretary Hull announced that his government, “without in any 
way becoming involved in the merits of the dispute and limiting 
its interest to the solution of the dispute by peaceful processes 
only,” would ‘gladly extend its good offices,” if agreeable to 
both parties."® The Finnish government immediately informed 
United States Minister Schoenfeld in Helsinki that it would 
“welcome the exercise of good offices to put an end to the Rus- 
sian attack,’’’? but Premier Molotoff had already announced that 
the crisis was solely between Finland and Soviet Russia and that 
no third power had any right to interfere.** On November 30 
Soviet forces delivered an attack on Finland by land, sea and air, 
not even sparing open cities. 

In the United States the invasion of Finland provoked intense 
resentment, and reports from the Baltic completely overshad- 
owed what little war news came from the stalemate on the West- 


7 Department of State, Bulletin, 1, 609, December 2, 1939. 
7 Ibid., 610. 
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ern Front. On December 1 President Roosevelt sent identical 
appeals to the two belligerents, asking, as he had done at the 
outbreak of the European war in September, that they refrain 
from the bombardment from the air of civilian populations and 
unfortified cities.*° On the same day the President took occasion 
at a press conference to denounce the invasion of Finland as “a 
wanton disregard for law,”’ and to express the sympathy of the 
United States for the Finnish people. On December 2 he went a 
step farther by reminding airplane manufacturers of the “moral 
embargo” on the sale of planes to countries guilty of bombing 
civilians and open cities.** On the practical side, a few days after 
the outbreak of the Baltic conflict, the United States government 
came forward with a small token of material assistance. In spite 
of her present affliction, Finland had made provision for paying 
the debt instalment of $234,693 due to the United States on 
December 15. This effort to maintain her good record under 
trying conditions seemed just too much to accept; and on De- 
cember 6 President Roosevelt instructed the Treasury to place 
the payment, when received, in a separate account, with a view 
to obtaining the consent of Congress to its repayment. On De- 
cember 10, again as a practical measure of help, it was an- 
nounced in Washington that through the agencies of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the Export-Import Bank, 
credits in the amount of $10,000,000 had been opened to facili- 
tate Finnish purchases of agricultural surpluses and supplies in 
the United States. 

The Soviet Union’s invasion evoked moral indignation in 
practically every part of the world except Nazi Germany. Even 
Germany's axis partner, Italy, indicated her disapproval through 
the government-controlled press and anti-Russian demonstra- 
tions by Fascist organizations in various cities. In the Hungarian 
Parliament references to the valiant fight of the Finns evoked 
prolonged applause. Sympathy in the Allied countries was over- 
whelmingly on their side, but the governments hesitated to 
render direct assistance for fear of bringing the Soviet Union 


79 See above, p. 158. 
8° Department of State, Bulletin, I, 609-610, December 2, 1939. 
®t New York Herald Tribune, New York Times, December 2, 3, 1939. 
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into the war on the side of Germany. China likewise faced a 
dilemma; although Finland’s plight was somewhat like her own, 
she needed Soviet assistance in her struggle with Japan and was 
reluctant to alienate a benefactor. These conflicting motives were 
evident during the deliberations of the Council and Assembly 
of the League of Nations, which had been convened on the ap- 
peal of Finland to consider whether the conduct of the Soviet 
Union was in violation of Articles XI and XV of the Covenant. 
The Soviet Union, which had recently recognized a puppet Fin- 
nish régime, declined to participate in the proceedings on the 
legalistic pretext that it was “not at war with Finland and does 
not threaten the Finnish nation with war.’** The League Coun- 
cil convened at Geneva on December 9, and the Assembly two 
days later. Upon Moscow’s refusal to accept League mediation 
in the dispute, the Council and Assembly, by a unanimous vote 
on December 14, expelled the Soviet Union from the League, 
with only China and Russia’s small Baltic neighbors abstaining 
from voting.** While the League in this instance acted with 
more than its usual promptness in dealing with an aggressor 
nation, its influence was now so slight that its action aroused 
only passing interest and had no effect on the course of the 
conflict. 

During the remaining weeks of the year Finland, facing great 
and ever-increasing odds, fought with the strength of a nation 
whose cause was just. She gave the whole world an inspiriting 
example of the é/an of moral force at grips with material power. 
Her willingness to stand upright and accept a Soviet onslaught 
created a dramatic situation in which the searchlight of public 
opinion in the democratic countries could play upon the profes- 
sions of Communism. It revealed them as hollow pretenses. And 
it brought into sharp relief the curious kinship of Stalin and 
Hitler. It disclosed that these two masters of men in turn had 
their own master—the lust for power—and that though their 
uniforms, like their ideologies, might be different in color, their 
feet were shod alike with the boots of destruction. 


82 League of Nations, Monthly Summary, Special Supplement, 16-18, Decem- 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


POSTSCRIPT ON AMERICAN POLICY 


Towarb the end of 1939—three or four months after the out- 
break of the second Great War—two opinions were freely ex- 
pressed and freely accepted concerning the attitude of the people 
of the United States. Ninety per cent of them, it was said, were 
“anti-Hitler.” On the other hand, 90 per cent were said to be 
opposed to American armed participation in the conflict. 

It was not surprising that almost everybody in the United 
States held a low opinion of Nazi Germany. Out of the mouths 
of its leaders, and consistently over the past three or four years, 
there had poured forth a stream of invective against the demo- 
cratic system of government, coupled with contempt for the 
principle of tolerance, the practice of compromise and the ideal 
of peace. The lie incarnate had been reclaimed from the gutter 
and raised to power. The regimentation of life and labor inside 
the Third Reich, the reign of terror conducted by the Gestapo, 
the slow torture of body and spirit rationed out behind the 
barbed wire of a dozen concentration camps—these and other 
perversions of government had made almost every American 
feel that the internal régime of Germany was abhorrent. 

Hitler's external policy was likewise condemned. Coinciding 
with similar Japanese action in the Far East, his action in Europe 
had greatly complicated the task of protecting American in- 
terests in the Pacific. Because of his foreign trade methods 
American commerce had grown apprehensive, and there was a 
fear of worse consequences to follow. The machinations of 
Nazi agents from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn had kept off- 
cial Washington on the uneasy seat, wondering where in the 
Western Hemisphere a German “fifth column” would first come 
out from cover and attempt a political coup for the greater 
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glory of the Fiihrer. So far as the European sector of an already 
embattled world was concerned, the issue had become plain. 
Hitler’s reoccupation of the Rhineland, his annexation of 
Austria, his invasion of the Sudetenland—each successive step 
had taken on more and more of the aspect of conquest. More 
and more clearly were these acts identified as parts of a great 
design to dominate the European continent and destroy the 
British Empire, until finally, in March of 1939, when Nazi 
troops seized Bohemia and Moravia, and Hitler himself made 
his triumphal entry into Prague, there was no difference of 
opinion among Englishmen, Frenchmen and Americans as to 
what this latest manifestation of violence foreshadowed for the 
future of Europe. 

People in the United States had been neither deceived, nor 
dragged, nor suddenly shocked into their hostile attitude toward 
Germany on the march. No allied propagandist had played 
tricks on them. No international banker, long since run to 
ground by the hounds of the New Deal, had stuck his head out 
of his funk hole to plead the cause of the Allies. And the muni- 
tions makers, still under the shadow of the index finger of 
Senator Nye, had either preserved complete silence or else had 
issued unexceptionable communiqués emphasizing the impor- 
tance of keeping the United States out of war! 

Americans had made up their minds on the meaning of 
European developments, not through the intermediation of 
these bogey men, but by reading the news which had been laid 
on their breakfast tables every morning of every day in recent 
years. They had got this news from a well-informed and 
honest press. They had had plenty of time to discuss events and 
issues with their friends. They had listened to first-rate com- 
ment coming to them over the air from American experts who 
knew the continent well. Over three hundred thousand of them 
had bought John Gunther's Inside Europe, and perhaps three 
persons had read every copy bought. Millions of them had fol- 
lowed the syndicated newspaper columns of Walter Lippmann 
and Dorothy Thompson for years, during the whole long mount- 
ing European crisis. Their own somewhat inarticulate views 
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had been put into words for them, over and over again, by their 
President, and few of them had found any fault with the 
temper and language with which he repeatedly condemned dic- 
tatorships and aggression. 

It was in New York, not in London, that the first complete 
English translation of Mein Kampf was put on sale, early in 
1939. Before the year was out almost exactly one hundred 
thousand copies of the authorized text had been sold. Rival 
publishers sold fifteen thousand more of another version before 
the courts enjoined them, and various pulp abridgments found 
a market on the news-stands. Hermann Rauschning’s The Revo- 
lution of Nihilism, for all its complexities of matter and style, 
sold fifteen thousand copies within the space of eight months, 
and a ten-page abstract of it appeared in the Reader's Digest 
for November. The magazine went into the hands of two and 
a half million American subscribers and purchasers, and thereby 
reached an audience of perhaps eight million. 

Indeed, some idea of the nature and extent of American 
interest in European developments may be gathered by looking 
carefully at the twelve issues of that same Reader’s Digest pub- 
lished during 1939. Here was a monthly magazine with a total 
circulation, at home and abroad, of approximately three million 
copies—larger than that of any other monthly, or weekly, or 
daily publication on the face of the globe. Clearly its editorial 
choices must be based on somebody's idea of what two and a 
half million Americans wish to pay for and read. It is interest- 
ing to note, therefore, that within the limits of the twelve 
issues put out in 1939, seven important books bearing on the 
state of Europe were epitomized in summaries ranging from 
four to sixteen pages of the Digest.’ 

It would be foolish to try to reckon how many millions of 
people in the United States, pouring into thousands of motion- 
picture houses each day, had been kept aware of warlike devel- 
opments on the continent for the past three or four years. In a 


1 These seven books were Joseph Dinneen, Pius XII; Raymond Leslie Buell, 
Poland: Key to Europe; Nora Waln, Reaching for the Stars; Martin Gumpert, 
Heil Hunger; Hermann Rauschning, The Revolution of Nihilism; Clarence 
Streit, Union Now; and George Fielding Eliot, The Ramparts We Watch. 
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word, the “coverage” of Europe in one medium or another had 
been immense. There had been a spate of printed matter and 
pictorial matter and radio comment and speeches and debates 
in and out of Congress—all related to European affairs, and all 
of it placed before a highly literate public, hundreds of thou- 
sands of whom had either traveled abroad or had prepared 
themselves to go there some day. 

As compared with their situation at the outbreak of the Great 
War in 1914, the American people, twenty-five years later, 
had an infinitely greater knowledge of European affairs, far 
more interest in them, and minds which had been slowly trained 
over a long period to follow developments on the continent and 
form an opinion. As a result, 90 per cent of them, as the saying 
went, were anti-Hitler. 


II 


Yet in spite of all these clear indications of genuine concern 
about the tragic course of events on the other side of the 
Atlantic, it was a baffling experience for people from the 
European democracies to come to America soon after the war 
broke out. In the name of conscience, what kind of human 
beings were these? For all the information they had at their 
tongues’ ends, were they so grossly ignorant of the depth and 
intensity of the struggle that they could speculate casually on 
whether the Germans would invade Holland—as casually as 
they would chatter about a hot tip on the fourth race at Pim- 
lico? Were they no more deeply stirred than tourists at a bull 
fight, who had bought tickets to see “action,” and would be 
disappointed if they didn’t get it? Safe from every direct impact 
of war, were they just a nation of morbid spectators, transfixed 
and nothing more, like the thousands who had stood in the 
New York streets all day long the previous summer, waiting 
twelve hours to see a demented young man jump to his death 
from a window ledge? 

Possibly. Possibly. But just as it was unlikely that the strat- 
egists of Great Britain and France would conduct military oper- 
ations—"'to satisfy the spectators” (as they bitterly put it), so 
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it was unlikely that people three thousand miles removed from 
the conflict would be affected by it in the same way as those 
whose lives and fortunes were already committed to its out- 
come. Indeed, in that semi-detached situation in which the 
people of the United States found themselves, they were by no 
means so outspokenly “‘pro-Ally’’ as they were ‘“anti-Hitler.” 
This important difference could be partly explained, no doubt, 
by the fact that they saw very little in the leadership of Cham- 
berlain, Hoare and Simon to arouse their enthusiasm. Simon 
had been cold to American overtures at the time of Japan’s 
invasion of Manchuria. Hoare, with Laval, had tried to make 
an unprincipled deal with Mussolini at Ethiopia’s expense. 
Chamberlain had played a leading réle in the negotiations which 
led to Munich. These three capitulations to aggression, though 
they might be defended as ‘‘withdrawals to prepared positions,” 
were nevertheless not calculated to evoke admiration or inspire 
confidence. Then, too, there were many Americans who had 
bandied imputations of hypocrisy back and forth with their 
fellow Anglo-Saxons in Great Britain for a good part of their 
lives and found it difficult, even in time of war, to quit this 
unprofitable game. Lastly, and perhaps most important of all, 
the air was full of the feeling that if you once took your stand 
wholeheartedly on the side of the Allies, a combination of 
conscience and logic would compel you, some day soon, to sup- 
port the Allies with troops. 

This was regarded as a risk to which you must not expose 
yourself. If American merchantmen should be sunk by German 
submarines on the high seas, there might be an emotional ex- 
plosion at home which would mean war with Germany. Ergo, 
keep the ships out of the danger zones! If private American 
credits were extended to the Allies, worried bankers might 
prevail upon the government to protect their loans with an 
army. Ergo, there must be no such loans! If American audiences 
were talked to by lecturers from Great Britain and France they 
might be persuaded that their interests, after all, were tied up 
with the cause of the European democracies. Ergo, start a whis- 
pering campaign against them as propagandists! And if your 
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head should tell you that you were “pro-Ally,” keep the thought 
to yourself, for fear that the mere mention of the idea might 
somehow lead the United States somewhat nearer to war. 

And so, in the year 1939, toward its end, occurred that 
remarkable unnatural phenomenon known as transmogrifica- 
tion of eagle into ostrich, accompanied by cries: 


No other democratic nation in the world got into this 
war until its own interests were in immediate danger. Why 
should the United States be expected to do what nobody 
else has done? 

If Great Britain and France now want the United States 
to help them ‘‘save civilization from the ravages of Teutonic 
fury” —if the issue is all so clear to them now—why did 
they not have the sense to see it in 1938, 1937, 1936 
and 1935? 

Why did they not have the wits to stop the snowball at 
the top of the mountain, long before it became an 
avalanche? Why did they temporize with this thing, 
why were they so confident that it would crack up from 
within? Why did they rush all over the place, distributing 
sops of appeasement? 

Do they really think that Americans are responsible for 
the outbreak of a second Great War because they refused 
to stay in Europe and help run the affairs of the continent 
after the first one? 

Has there been no statesmanship in the European de- 
mocracies during all the nineteen years since the United 
States declined to join the League of Nations? Has there 
been nobody in Great Britain and France big enough and 
wise enough to prevent a second conflict so tragically like 
the first? 

And, anyhow, why haven’t debts of the last war been 
paid? 


Such were some of the crude defenses thrown up by some 
of the 90 per cent who, for various reasons, thought that it 
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was imperative for the United States to stay out of the war in 
Europe. Others, following a more positive line, felt profoundly 
that to regiment the country to fight a total war to end totali- 
tarianism would be sheer lunacy. Still others said that the 
United States could perform its greatest service by taking the 
lead in reconstruction after the war was over, preserving itself 
as a “haven of democracy” in the meantime. This doctrine, 
however, deserved closer examination. As Senator Borah had 
said in another connection, there seemed to be something 
“phony” about it. For apart from the suspicion of muddle- 
headedness that attaches to people who talk about a “haven” 
of this or that, it was questionable whether any other country 
would think it safe or desirable to return at once to the pattern 
of democracy as soon as the storm had passed. It was question- 
able whether, in all the circumstances, the example of the United 
States would be the one that other nations would wish to fol- 
low. And it was certainly questionable just what part in post- 
war reconstruction the country would be prepared to play when 
the time came. 

Of course if there were now, fixed in the minds of a majority 
of the people, an unshakable determination to help rebuild 
Europe, making at that time such sacrifices as would be required 
to do it, then this particular argument for keeping out of the 
conflict was an honest one, and possibly a sound one too. But if, 
in spite of the noble words used, there was, underneath, an 
unshakable determination (when the time should come) not 
to join in any post-war settlement because “we helped to make 
the last one fail,” not to give financial assistance freely on the 
necessary scale because ‘‘we won't be played for a sucker,” not 
to make extensive tariff adjustments because “tariffs are a 
domestic matter,” and not to relax immigration restrictions 
because “unemployment is bad enough as it is’”—if these, at 
the end of the war, should turn out to be the views held by the 
majority of the people of the United States, the present argu- 
ment about husbanding resources in order to use them in post- 
war reconstruction would then be shown up as a hollow sham. 
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Ill 


Surely the real reasons why the American people—go per cent 
of them—wished to stay out of the war in Europe were pre- 
cisely the same as those which had caused the people of Great 
Britain and France to avoid it as long as they thought they 
safely could. They did not want to be killed. They did not want 
to give up their jobs and their families “for the duration,” and 
then come back home to face an uncertain future in an uncertain 
society. These were natural human reactions, neither noble nor 
ignoble. There was no reason to try to hide them, nor was there 
any reason to try to sublimate them into sentiments about the 
mission of the United States as ministering angel to a prone 
and bleeding post-war world. Americans who had children to 
raise or an old age to provide for—like the same kind of men 
and women in France and Great Britain—recoiled from the 
thought of the cost of fighting and its effect on the standard 
of living. Lastly they wondered, in view of the epic fiasco of 
the years following the last Great War—whether any perma- 
nent good could ever be gained by slaughtering and being 
slaughtered. 

Much of this troubled thought, however, came from a 
fear of something that was not likely to happen. Many people, 
remembering 1917, were apprehensive that another expeditionary 
force might be sent to Europe. But circumstances were different 
now. In the previous war there had been no threat whatsoever 
to American interests in the Pacific. Japan had been an ally of 
Great Britain and France and an associate of the United States. 
Because of that fact the American navy was free for Atlantic 
duty. Working in that ocean, it convoyed American troop ships 
to France or joined with naval units of the Allies in doing so. 
The whole transport movement, therefore, was carried out in 
such a way that people at home felt reassured about it, knowing 
that their own warships would be primarily responsible for its 
success. Under present circumstances such safeguards would 
not be possible. The bulk of the United States navy would have 
to remain in the Pacific; and no political officer of the govern- 
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ment was likely to advocate sending an expeditionary force to 
Europe when its own navy was not available to conduct it over 
and protect its line of supply. 

If, as the authors of this book believe, these and other prac- 
tical reasons would stand in the way of sending American 
soldiers abroad, then the people of the United States were 
entitled to be told so by high authority. They also had a right 
to be told that since an expeditionary force was almost certainly 
out of the question, no reason for a national conscription act 
could exist. Moreover, (if such was the best expert view) they 
should be informed that the navy’s principal present assign- 
ment was that of protecting America’s interests in the Pacific, 
and that the navy’s power to do so would not be increased, but 
probably diminished, if the United States were to send troops 
to Europe. They should be reminded that this country had 
already joined with twenty other American republics in a 
common declaration of neutrality; that the United States had 
specifically assumed the responsibility for defending Canada 
in case she were attacked by an alien power; and that the Pres- 
ident of the United States had promised—in case of any threat 
to the independence of any Latin American state—to ‘meet 
force with force.’” Above all else it was important for them to 
get hold of the truth concerning the armed forces of the United 
States; that in a world which had resolved itself into an arena 
occupied by many millions of men under arms, American 
land forces were inadequate, coast defenses were weak, airplane 
output was meager, naval production was slow, factory facilities 
were woefully short—in brief, that in spite of a five-year plain 
view of world tendencies and in spite of greater and greater 
Congressional appropriations, the United States had scarcely 
begun to make certain of her own national defense, to say 
nothing of the defense of Canada and Latin America. 

If these practical facts and these solemn commitments pre- 
cluded the possibility of the United States sending troops 
abroad, there was no reason why the American people should 
not be so instructed, and there was every reason why they should 
be. It was not enough to express the hope that the country would 
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not do so, or the belief that it could not do so. Such statements, 
even though made with perfect candor, did not carry convic- 
tion. It was too easy to misconstrue them as the generalizations 
of politicians in an election year. If those in high authority sin- 
cerely believed that it was against the interests of the United 
States to send field forces to Europe, the people had the right 
to know why, and to be convinced of the integrity of that 
policy, by precisely the same line of reasoning whereby the 
makers of policy convinced themselves. Such a detailed state- 
ment would remove the anxieties of those whose mental proc- 
esses were all clouded up, fearing conscription, the loss of life, 
the loss of jobs, the breakdown of the national economy, the 
introduction of totalitarian regimentation, and the moral after- 
math of war. 

Only in an atmosphere cleared of these fears and their col- 
lateral suspicions—first, of the motives of the Administration; 
second, of the seductions of Allied propaganda—would it be 
at all possible for the country to consider lucidly the whole 
question of the interests of the United States in the outcome of 
the war in Europe, and decide, as in a cool chamber, how 
those interests could be served by measures short of military 
intervention. All such thinking was bound to begin with the 
premise that the vast majority of the people of the United States 
hoped for an Allied victory over Hitler’s Germany. If it were 
necessary to prove that axiom, it might be pointed out that 
nowhere in this chapter, nor in any other place where the pos- 
sibility of the United States entering the European war has been 
discussed, has it ever been even dimly suggested that she should 
enter it on the side of Germany. It has been assumed on every 
hand that her desire to see a German defeat is great and gen- 
eral, so much so in fact that it might carry her into war on the 
Allied side. 

But widespread as the assumption has been that a German 
victory would be hurtful to the United States, the authors of 
this book do not know where or by whom the grounds for that 
assumption have been fully spelled out. In the last analysis, 
in this democratic nation, every citizen must spell it out in 
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his own way for himself. Accepting that obligation and dis- 
charging it as faithfully as they are able, but without making 


any claim of completeness, the authors herewith state their 
views: 


The German strategical objective in this war is the de- 
struction of the power of the British navy. It symbolizes 
to the Reich the might of Empire to which she believes 
herself entitled; it represents the nightmare of blockade 
which is the one effective weapon of war against Germany 
which Great Britain peculiarly possesses. To win the Em- 
pire which she now has not got, Nazi Germany must free 
herself from the restrictions imposed on her by British 
sea power. To hold the Empire which she still has, Great 
Britain must hold that sea power. To gain a place in the 
sun, Germany must get out from under the shadow of the 
North Sea fleet. To maintain communications with her 
dominions, to insure her food supply, and to save herself 
from becoming literally a third-rate power, Britain must 
maintain the supremacy of that fleet. No compromise be- 
tween these alternatives is possible. For the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations this war is a matter of life or death. 

The British fleet can be lost in one of three ways. First, 
in sea combat with the German navy—but a direct de- 
feat in this way is unthinkable. Second, by attacks from 
German submarines, mines and airplanes—but a direct 
defeat in this way is also not probable. Third, by the 
capitulation of the British and French governments, or 
either of them. Defeat in this way is by no means im- 
possible. If it comes, it will be formalized by the terms of 
an armistice or by the terms of surrender. The British fleet 
will thereupon pass into the hands of the Germans, or 
else (as at Scapa Flow) it will be scuttled. In either event 
its supremacy will be ended. 

Now it is not true to imply, as some do, that this navy, 
for a hundred years or so, has been spending a consid- 
erable part of its energies protecting the United States. It 
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has spent all its energies watching over the British Empire, 
and this country owes no obligation to that navy. It is an 
important fact, however, that in protecting its own in- 
terests it has simultaneously and incidentally served to 
protect American interests too. This result has come about 
partly because, for more than a hundred years, there has 
not been any American interest in the Western Hemisphere 
which Great Britain has seriously desired to contest; but 
more particularly because Great Britain has devoted her- 
self, for that same space of time, to the task of preventing 
any other European power from gaining strength enough 
to dispute her naval supremacy with her. As a consequence, 
while acting for herself, she has also prevented any power 
from becoming great enough to dispute the position of 
primacy which the United States holds north and south 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. 

While it is true, therefore, in one sense, that the present 
European war is a struggle for imperial power, it is ignorant 
and short-sighted and dangerous to imagine that its out- 
come is of no importance to the United States. A German 
victory would make this vast difference to the future of 
the Western Hemisphere: it would substitute a dynamic, 
dissatisfied and destructive power in the strategic position 
hitherto occupied by a passive, satisfied and constructive 
power. It would crown with victory the program of the 
“Have-nots” and put in jeopardy the interests of the 
““Haves’’—chief of which would thereafter be the United 
States. 

A German victory would be consolidated by a treaty of 
peace. Whether France would receive relatively favorable 
treatment or not is a matter for speculation. It is likewise 
a matter of speculation what terms would be meted out to 
Great Britain; but since she has been designated by Ger- 
many as the enemy in this war, it is reasonable to believe 
that a victor’s peace would be imposed on her. It is not 
unwarrantable to assume that a victorious Reich would 
require of Great Britain after this war at least as much as 
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the Allies required of Germany under the terms of the 
1918 armistice and the Treaty of Versailles which followed. 
Germany would therefore insist not only upon the sur- 
render of the British fleet, but also upon the handing over 
of the greater part of the British merchant marine. She 
could require that all colonies be given up and she could 
impose on Britain the obligation to make reparation pay- 
ments in indeterminate amount over an extended period 
of years. 

But to stop there and to beguile oneself into thinking 
that such a hard-won victory would not be further exploited 
in a manner consistent with the character, ambitions and 
capacities of the German people would be pure childish- 
ness. Their genius and their imagination would be attracted 
to the task of trying to organize Europe (and the British 
Isles) under their domination into a powerful unit of pro- 
duction, manufacture and sale, forcing their next-door 
neighbors into a position where they would be bound to 
supply raw materials and take manufactured goods in ex- 
change, thereby spreading over the whole continent that 
régime of intergovernmental barter which has been devel- 
oped in recent years. 

This economic organization of Europe would inevitably 
mean the loss of the greater part of the valuable export 
market now enjoyed by the United States with various 
European countries. An efficient drive by a victorious Ger- 
many on South America, based on the methods of bilateral 
trade and political infiltration which had served her quite 
well from 1933 to 1937, would mean the loss of American 
export markets there. And it would be further to Germany’s 
interest to look with benevolence on Japan's effort to estab- 
lish a “‘new order” in China, and thereby, like a “hijacker,” 
be in a position to ask for and get a cut of the spoils. 

In all these three great areas—Europe, South America 
and the Far East—the extension of German power fol- 
lowing a German victory would do profound injury to the 
United States. To forget this in the act of dismissing the 
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war as “just another phase of the age-old conflict for 
power” would be about as pretty a piece of naiveté as 
one could invent. So long as this view is put forward by 
Americans, Doctor Goebbels can smile in his sleep, know- 
ing that his assignment is being satisfactorily handled for 
him by others. 


IV 


This volume will make its appearance shortly before the start 
of the Presidential campaign of 1940. If that campaign follows 
the usual pattern, the people of the United States will suffer the 
ignominy of being treated as half-wits for about six months. 
Party platforms will be drawn up with the one object of catch- 
ing the greatest possible number of votes. The handling of 
domestic affairs will be attacked and defended without primary 
regard for the truth. The conduct of foreign relations will be 
praised or denounced in terms that bear no relation to reality. 
There will be much talk about the preservation of democracy 
and the avoidance of totalitarianism. 

Is it conceivable that either candidate of the two major 
parties—whoever he may be—will break away from this 
pattern and discuss in no squeamish language what he must 
know to be the fundamental factor in American foreign rela- 
tions? There is a nation at the core of the European continent, 
composed of eighty million people, welded together by a genius 
in leadership and schooled to wage war in ruthless fashion on 
civilization as we know it. The chiefs of this nation have de- 
stroyed democracy within their own four walls and have an- 
nounced their purpose to destroy it elsewhere. They have killed 
free speech, free assemblage and free enterprise at home, and 
the methods they have employed in subject countries indicate 
that they propose to kill it wherever they go. They have enslaved 
the Church and persecuted tens of thousands of defenseless 
individuals because of race. They have made the law an engine 
of oppression. They have broken contracts solemnly undertaken 
with other nations. To gain their ends they have employed every 
art of trickery, falsehood and corruption. 
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The existence of Nazi Germany, with its power, its ambition 
and its momentum—this is the fundamental factor in the foreign 
relations of the United States. Against it the defenses of the 
country must be expanded, against it diplomacy must be turned, 
against it friends must be won and kept. And against the pos- 
sibility of its success on the continent of Europe the unity of the 
United States must be reéstablished. Faith in democracy must 
be restored and ideals must be reawakened—lest the people 
of this country, taken to the top of the mountain and shown 
that success, may not have the stuff to disdain its splendor. For 
the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse ride the earth today, and 
the kingdom they seek to establish is the kingdom of Apollyon. 
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APPENDIX I! 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE AGGRESSORS 


(2) PoLicy REGARDING CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, ANNOUNCED BY 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, MARCH 17, 1939 


The Government of the United States has on frequent occasions 
stated its conviction that only through international support of a pro- 
gram of order based upon law can world peace be assured. 

This Government, founded upon and dedicated to the principles of 
human liberty and of democracy, cannot refrain from making known 
this country’s condemnation of the acts which have resulted in the 
temporary extinguishment of the liberties of a free and independent 
people with whom, from the day when the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia 
attained its independence, the people of the United States have main- 
tained specially close and friendly relations. 

The position of the Government of the United States has been made 
consistently clear. It has emphasized the need for respect for the 
sanctity of treaties and of the pledged word, and for non-intervention 
by any nation in the domestic affairs of other nations; and it has on 
repeated occasions expressed its condemnation of a policy of military 
aggression. 

It is manifest that acts of wanton lawlessness and of arbitrary force 
are threatening world peace and the very structure of modern civiliza- 
tion. The imperative need for the observance of the principles advo- 
cated by this Government has been clearly demonstrated by the de- 
velopments which have taken place during the past three days. 

Source: Department of State, Press Releases, XX, 199-200, March 18, 1939. 


(5) SECRETARY HULL ON ITALY’s INVASION OF ALBANIA, 
APRIL 8, 1939 


The forcible and violent invasion of Albania is unquestionably an 
additional threat to the peace of the world. It would be shortsighted 
not to take notice of this further development. 

Any threat to peace seriously concerns all nations and violates the 
will of all peoples in the world that their governments shall lead them, 
not toward war, but along paths of peace. 
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It is scarcely necessary to add that the inevitable effect of this inci- 
dent, taken with other similar incidents, is further to destroy confidence 
and to undermine economic stability in every country in the world, 
thus affecting our own welfare. 

Source: Department of State, Press Releases, XX, 261, April 8, 1939. 
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APPENDIX II 
EFFORTS TO PRESERVE PEACE 


(4) PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE TO CHANCELLOR HITLER, 
APRIL 14, 1939! 


You realize I am sure that throughout the world hundreds of mil- 
lions of human beings are living today in constant fear of a new 
war Or even a series of wars. 

The existence of this fear—and the possibility of such a conflict— 
is of definite concern to the people of the United States for whom I 
speak, as it must also be to the peoples of the other nations of the en- 
tire Western Hemisphere. All of them know that any major war, even 
if it were to be confined to other continents, must bear heavily on them 
during its continuance and also for generations to come. 

Because of the fact that after the acute tension in which the world 
has been living during the past few weeks there would seem to be 
at least a momentary relaxation—because no troops are at this moment 
on the march—this may be an opportune moment for me to send you 
this message. 

On a previous occasion I have addressed you in behalf of the settle- 
ment of political, economic, and social problems by peaceful methods 
and without resort to arms. 

But the tide of events seems to have reverted to the threat of arms. 
If such threats continue, it seems inevitable that much of the world 
must become involved in common ruin. All the world, victor nations, 
vanquished nations and neutral nations, will suffer. I refuse to believe 
that the world is, of necessity, such a prisoner of destiny. On the 
contrary, it is clear that the leaders of great nations have it in their 
power to liberate their peoples from the disaster that impends. It is 
equally clear that in their own minds and in their own hearts the 
peoples themselves desire that their fears be ended. 

It is, however, unfortunately necessary to take cognizance of recent 
facts. 

Three nations in Europe and one in Africa have seen their inde- 
pendent existence terminated. A vast territory in another independent 


1 Secretary Hull, at the President's direction, addressed an identical appeal to 
Premier Benito Mussolini of Italy. 
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nation of the Far East has been occupied by a neighboring state. Re- 
ports, which we trust are not true, insist that further acts of aggression 
are contemplated against still other independent nations. Plainly the 
world is moving toward the moment when this situation must end in 
catastrophe unless a more rational way of guiding events is found. 

You have repeatedly asserted that you and the German people have 
no desire for war. If this is true there need be no war. 

Nothing can persuade the peoples of the earth that any governing 
power has any right or need to inflict the consequences of war on its own 
or any other people save in the cause of self-evident home defense. 

In making this statement we as Americans speak not through selfish- 
ness or fear or weakness. If we speak now it is with the voice of strength 
and with friendship for mankind. It is still clear to me that inter- 
national problems can be solved at the council table. 

It is therefore no answer to the plea for peaceful discussion for 
one side to plead that unless they receive assurances beforehand that 
the verdict will be theirs they will not lay aside their arms. In confer- 
ence rooms, as in courts, it is necessary that both sides enter upon the 
discussion in good faith, assuming that substantial justice will accrue to 
both; and it is customary and necessary that they leave their arms outside 
the room where they confer. 

I am convinced that the cause of world peace would be greatly ad- 
vanced if the nations of the world were to obtain a frank statement 
relating to the present and future policy of governments. 

Because the United States, as one of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, is not involved in the immediate controversies which have 
arisen in Europe, I trust that you may be willing to make such a state- 
ment of policy to me as the head of a nation far removed from Europe 
in order that I, acting only with the responsibility and obligation of a 
friendly intermediary, may communicate such declaration to other na- 
tions now apprehensive as to the course which the policy of your 
Government may take. 

Are you willing to give assurance that your armed forces will not 
attack or invade the territory or possessions of the following nations: 
Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, The 
Netherlands, Belgium, Great Britain and Ireland, France, Portugal, 
Spain, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Poland, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Russia, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, Iraq, the Arabias, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt and Iran? 

Such an assurance clearly must apply not only to the present day 
but also to a future sufficiently long to give every opportunity to work 
by peaceful methods for a more permanent peace. I therefore suggest 
that you construe the word “‘future’”’ to apply to a minimum period of 
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assured non-aggression—ten years at the least—a quarter of a century, 
if we dare look that far ahead. 

If such assurance is given by your Government, I will immediately 
transmit it to the governments of the nations I have named and I will 
simultaneously inquire whether, as I am reasonably sure, each of the 
nations enumerated above will in turn give like assurance for trans- 
mission to you. 

Reciprocal assurances such as I have outlined will bring to the world 
an immediate measure of relief. 

I propose that if it is given, two essential problems shall promptly 
be discussed in the resulting peaceful surroundings, and in those dis- 
cussions the Government of the United States will gladly take part. 

The discussions which I have in mind relate to the most effective 
and immediate manner through which the peoples of the world can 
obtain progressive relief from the crushing burden of armament which 
is each day bringing them more closely to the brink of economic disas- 
ter. Simultaneously the Government of the United States would be 
prepared to take part in discussions looking toward the most practical 
manner of opening up avenues of international trade to the end that 
every nation of the earth may be enabled to buy and sell on equal 
terms in the world market as well as to possess assurance of obtaining 
the materials and products of peaceful economic life. 

At the same time, those governments other than the United States 
which are directly interested could undertake such political discus- 
sions as they may consider necessary or desirable. 

We recognize complex world problems which affect all humanity 
but we know that study and discussion of them must be held in an 
atmosphere of peace. Such an atmosphere of peace cannot exist if nego- 
tiations are overshadowed by the threat of force or by the fear of 
war. 

I think you will not misunderstand the spirit of frankness in which 
I send you this message. Heads of great governments in this hour are 
literally responsible for the fate of humanity in the coming years. They 
cannot fail to hear the prayers of their peoples to be protected from the 
foreseeable chaos of war. History will hold them accountable for the 
lives and the happiness of all—even unto the least. 

I hope that your answer will make it possible for humanity to lose 
fear and regain security for many years to come. 

A similar message is being addressed to the chief of the Italian Gov- 
ernment. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 

Source: Department of State, Press Releases, XX, 291-293, April 15, 1939. 
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(5) PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S PEACE APPEALS 
1. To King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, August 23, 1939 
Transmitted through the Italian Ambassador to the United States 

Again a crisis in world affairs makes clear the responsibility of heads 
of nations for the fate of their own people and indeed of humanity 
itself. It is because of traditional accord between Italy and the United 
States and the ties of consanguinity between millions of our citizens 
that I feel that I can address Your Majesty in behalf of the main- 
tenance of world peace. 

It is my belief and that of the American people that Your Majesty 
and Your Majesty's Government can greatly influence the averting 
of an outbreak of war. Any general war would cause to suffer all 
nations, whether belligerent or neutral, whether victors or vanquished, 
and would clearly bring devastation to the peoples and perhaps to the 
governments of some nations most directly concerned. 

The friends of the Italian people and among them the American 
people could only regard with grief the destruction of great achieve- 
ments which European nations and the Italian nation in particular 
have attained during the past generation. 

We in America, having welded a homogeneous nation out of many 
nationalities, often find it difficult to visualize the animosities which 
so often have created crises among nations of Europe which are smaller 
than ours in population and in territory, but we accept the fact that 
these nations have an absolute right to maintain their national in- 
dependence if they so desire. If that be sound doctrine then it must 
apply to the weaker nations as well as to the stronger. 

Acceptance of this means peace, because fear of aggression ends. 
The alternative, which means of necessity efforts by the strong to 
dominate the weak, will lead not only to war, but to-long future years 
of oppression on the part of victors and to rebellion on the part of 
the vanquished. So history teaches us. 

On April 14 last I suggested in essence an understanding that no 
armed forces should attack or invade the territory of any other inde- 
pendent nation, and that this being assured, discussions be undertaken 
to seek progressive relief from the burden of armaments and to open 
avenues of international trade, including sources of raw materials 
necessary to the peaceful economic life of each nation. 

I said that in these discussions the United States would gladly take 
part. And such peaceful conversations would make it wholly possible 
for governments other than the United States to enter into peaceful 
discussions of political or territorial problems in which they were 
directly concerned. 
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Were it possible for Your Majesty's Government to formulate 
proposals for a pacific solution of the present crisis along these lines 
you are assured of the earnest sympathy of the United States. 

The Government of Italy and the United States can today advance 
those ideals of Christianity which of late seem so often to have been 
obscured. , 

The unheard voices of countless millions of human beings ask that 
they shall not be vainly sacrificed again. 


2. To Chancellor Hitler, August 24, 1939 


In the message which I sent to you on April 14 last I stated that 
it appeared to me that the leaders of great nations had it in their 
power to liberate their peoples from the disaster that impended, but 
that unless the effort were immediately made with good will on all 
sides to find a peaceful and constructive solution of existing contro- 
versies, the crisis which the world was confronting must end in 
catastrophe. Today that catastrophe appears to be very near at hand 
indeed. 

To the message which I sent to you last April I have received no 
reply; but because of my confident belief that the cause of world 
peace—which is the cause of humanity itself—rises above all other 
considerations, I am again addressing myself to you with the hope that 
the war which impends and the consequent disaster to all peoples 
everywhere may yet be averted. 

I therefore urge with all earnestness—and I am likewise urging the 
President of the Republic of Poland—that the Governments of Ger- 
many and of Poland agree by common accord to refrain from any 
positive act of hostility for a reasonable and stipulated period, and 
that they agree likewise by common accord to solve the controversies 
which have arisen between them by one of the three following methods: 
first, by direct negotiation; second, by submission of these controversies 
to an impartial arbitration in which they can both have confidence; or, 
third, that they agree to the solution of these controversies through 
the procedure of conciliation, selecting as conciliator or moderator a 
national of one of the traditionally neutral states of Europe, or a 
national of one of the American republics which are all of them free 
from any connection with or participation in European political affairs. 

Both Poland and Germany being sovereign governments, it is under- 
stood, of course, that upon resort to any one of the alternatives I suggest, 
each nation will agree to accord complete respect to the independence 
and territorial integrity of the other. 

The people of the United States are as one in their opposition to 
policies of military conquest and domination. They are as one in re- 
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jecting the thesis that any ruler, or any people, possess the right to 
achieve their ends or objectives through the taking of action which 
will plunge countless millions of people into war and which will bring 
distress and suffering to every nation of the world, belligerent and neu- 
tral, when such ends and objectives, so far as they are just and reason- 
able, can be satisfied through processes of peaceful negotiation or by 
resort to judicial arbitration. 

I appeal to you in the name of the people of the United States, and 
I believe in the name of peace-loving men and women everywhere, 
to agree to the solution of the controversies existing between your 
Government and that of Poland through the adoption of one of the 
alternative methods I have proposed. I need hardly reiterate that, should 
the Governments of Germany and of Poland be willing to solve their 
differences in the peaceful manner suggested, the Government of the 
United States still stands prepared to contribute its share to the solu- 
tion of the problems which are endangering world peace in the form 
set forth in my message of April 14. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


3. To President Moscicki of Poland, August 24, 1939 


The manifest gravity of the existing crisis imposes an urgent obliga- 
tion upon all to examine every possible means which might prevent the 
outbreak of general war. 

With this in mind, I feel justified in suggesting that certain possible 
avenues of solution be considered. 

The controversy between the Government of Poland and the Govern- 
ment of the German Reich might be made the subject of direct discus- 
sion between the two governments. 

Should this prove impossible or not feasible, a second avenue might 
be that of submission of the issues to arbitration. 

A third method might be conciliation through a disinterested third 
party, in which case it would seem appropriate that the parties avail 
themselves of the services of one of the traditionally neutral states, or 
a disinterested republic of the Western Hemisphere wholly removed 
from the area and issues of the present crisis. Should you determine 
to attempt solution by any of these methods, you are assured of the 
earnest and complete sympathy of the United States and of its people. 
During the exploration of these avenues, I appeal to you, as I have 
likewise appealed to the Government of the German Reich, to agree 
to refrain from any positive act of hostility. 

Both Poland and Germany being sovereign governments, it is under- 
stood, of course, that upon resort to any one of the alternatives I sug- 
gest, each nation will agree to accord complete respect to the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the other. 
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It is, I think, well known to you that speaking on behalf of the 
United States I have exerted and will continue to exert every influence 
in behalf of peace. The rank and file of the population of every na- 
tion, large and small, want peace. They do not seek military conquest. 
They recognize that disputes, claims, and counter claims will always 
arise from time to time between nations, but that all such contro- 
versies without exception can be solved by peaceful procedure if the 
will on both sides exists so to do. 

I have addressed a communication in similar sense to the Chancellor 
of the German Reich. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 

Source: Department of State, Bulletin, I, 157-159, August 26, 1939. 


(c) REPLIES TO THE PRESIDENT’S APPEALS 
1. From President Moscicki of Poland, August 25, 1939 


I highly appreciate the most important and noble message which 
Your Excellency was good enough to address to me. 

I would like to emphasize that the Polish Government always con- 
sidered direct negotiations between governments as the most appropriate 
method of solving difficulties which may arise between states. We con- 
sider this method all the more fitting when adopted between neighbor- 
ing countries. It was with this principle in view that Poland concluded 
pacts of non-aggression with Germany and the Union of Soviet Re- 
publics. 

We consider likewise the method of conciliation through a third party 
as disinterested and impartial as Your Excellency to be a just and 
equitable method in the solution of controversies arising between 
nations. 

While naturally wishing to avoid even the semblance of availing 
myself of this occasion to raise the points at issue, I nevertheless con- 
sider it my duty to point out that in this crisis it is not Poland who is 
proffering any claims or demanding concessions from any other nation. 

It is therefore only natural that Poland agrees to refrain from any 
positive act of hostility provided the other party also agrees to refrain 
from any such act, direct or indirect. 

In conclusion may I express my ardent wish that Your Excellency’s 
appeal for peace may contribute toward general appeasement which the 
people of the world so sorely need to return once more to the blessed 
path of progress and civilization. 

IGNACE MOSCICKI 


2. From King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, August 30, 1939 


I am grateful to you for your interest. I have immediately transmitted 
your message to my Government. As is known to all, there has been 
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done and there is being done by us whatever is possible to bring about a 
peace with justice. 
ViTTORIO EMMANUELE 


3. From the German Government, August 31, 1939 


President Roosevelt's appeal to Chancellor Hitler was answered indirectly in 
a note handed to the Secretary of State in Washington by the German Chargé 
d’ Affaires, Dr. Hans Thomsen. The text of the note follows: 


By order of my Government, I wish to use your kind intermediary 
for the purpose of stating to the President of the United States that 
his messages of August 25 and 26! addressed to the German Fuehrer 
and Reich Chancellor have been greatly appreciated by the latter. 

The German Fuehrer and Reich Chancellor has also, on his side, left 
nothing untried for the purpose of settling the dispute between Ger- 
many and Poland in a friendly manner. Even at the last hour he ac- 
cepted an offer from the Government of Great Britain to mediate in 
this dispute. Owing to the attitude of the Polish Government, however, 
all these endeavors have remained without result. 

THOMSEN 


Source: Department of State, Bulletin, I, 159-160, August 26; 183-184, 
September 2, 1939. 


(@) PEACE APPEAL BY KING LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM, 
AUGUST 23, 1939 


The declaration which I am about to read is being made in the Palace 
of Brussels in the presence of the Foreign Ministers of the Oslo Group 
of States and in the name of the Heads of those States. 

The world is living through a period of tension such that there is a 
risk that all normal collaboration between States will become impossi- 
ble. The Great Powers are taking measures almost equivalent to the 
mobilisation of their armed forces. Have not the small Powers reason 
to fear that they will be victims in a subsequent conflict into which 
they will be dragged against their will in spite of their policy of in- 
disputable independence and of their firm desire for neutrality? Are 
they not liable to become the subject of arrangements reached without 
their having been consulted ? 

Even if hostilities do not begin, the world is menaced by economic 
collapse. Mistrust and suspicion reign everywhere. Beneath our very 
eyes the camps are forming, armies are gathering and a fearful struggle 
is being prepared in Europe. Is our continent to commit suicide in a 
terrifying war at the end of which no nation could call itself victor 
or vanquished, but in which the spiritual and material values created 
by centuries of civilisation would founder? 

1See below, pp. 325-326. 
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War psychosis is invading every home, and although conscious of 
the unimaginable catastrophe which a conflagration would mean for 
all mankind, public opinion abandons itself more and more to the 
idea that we are inevitably to be dragged into it. It is important to react 
against so fatal a spirit of resignation. 

There is no people—we assert it with confidence—which would 
wish to send its children to death in order to take away from other 
nations that right to existence which it claims for itself. 

It is true that all States do not have the same interests, but are there 
any interests which cannot be infinitely better reconciled before than 
after a war? 

The consciousness of the world must be awakened. The worst can 
still be avoided, but time is short. The sequence of events may soon 
render all direct contact still more difficult. 

Let there be no mistake. We know that the right to live must rest 
on a solid basis, and the peace that we desire is the peace in which 
the rights of all nations shall be respected. A lasting peace cannot 
be founded on force, but only on a moral order. 

Does not wisdom order us to withstand the war of words, incitements 
and threats, and agree to discuss the problems before us? We herewith 
solemnly express the wish that the men who are responsible for the 
course of events should agree to submit their disputes and their claims 
to open negotiation carried out in a spirit of brotherly co-operation. 

It is for this reason that in the name of His Majesty the King of 
Denmark, the President of the Republic of Finland, Her Royal High- 
ness the Grand Duchess of Luxemburg, His Majesty the King of Nor- 
way, Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands, His Majesty the 
King of Sweden, and in my own name, each of us, acting in agreement 
with our respective Governments, issue this appeal. We express the 
hope that other heads of States will join their voices to ours in this 
same anxiety to maintain peace and safety for their peoples. 

To-morrow hundreds of millions of men will be at one with us in 
their wish to stop the course of events leading to war. We can only 
hope that those in whose hands rests the fate of the world will respond 
to these sentiments, give effect to the desire which they have so often 
expressed that the disputes which separate them shall be settled in 
peace, and thereby avoid the catastrophe which threatens humanity. 

Source: British Blue Book, Cmd. 6106, pp. 185-186. 


(e) PEACE APPEAL BY Pope Pius XII, AUGUST 24, 1939 


Once again a critical hour strikes for the great human family; an 
hour of tremendous deliberations, towards which our heart cannot be 
indifferent and from which our spiritual authority, which comes to us 
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from God to lead souls in the ways of justice and of peace must not 
hold itself aloof. 

Behold us then with all of you, who in this moment are carrying the 
burden of so great a responsibility, in order that through our voice 
you may hear the voice of that Christ from Whom the world received 
the most exalted example of living, and in Whom millions and millions 
of souls repose their trust in a crisis in which His word alone is 
capable of mastering all the tumultuous disturbances of the earth. 

Behold us with you, leaders of peoples, men of State and men of 
arms, writers, orators of the radio and of the public rostrum and all 
those others who have the power to influence the thought and action 
of their fellow-men for whose destiny they are responsible. 

We, armed only with the word of Truth and standing above all public 
disputes and passions, speak to you in the name of God from “Whom 
all paternity in heaven and earth is named’’—in the name of Jesus 
Christ, Our Lord, who desired that all men be brothers—in the name 
of the Holy Ghost, Gift of God most High, inexhaustible source of 
love in the hearts of men. 

To-day, notwithstanding our repeated exhortations and our very par- 
ticular interest, the fear of bloody international conflict becomes more 
excruciating; to-day, when the tension of minds seems to have arrived 
at such a pass as to make the outbreak of the awful scourge of war 
appear imminent, we direct with paternal feeling a new and more 
heartfelt appeal to those in power and to their peoples: to the former 
that, laying aside accusations, threats, causes of mutual distrust, they 
may attempt to resolve their present differences with the sole means 
suitable thereto, namely, by reciprocal and trusting agreements; to the 
latter that in calm tranquillity, without disordered agitation they may 
encourage the peaceful efforts of those who govern them. 

It is by force of reason and not by force of arms that Justice makes 
progress; and empires which are not founded on Justice are not blessed 
by God. Statesmanship emancipated from morality betrays those very 
ones who would have it so. 

The danger is imminent but there is yet time. 

Nothing is lost with peace; all may be lost with war. Let men return 
to mutual understanding. Let them begin negotiations anew. Conferring 
with goodwill and with respect for reciprocal rights they will find that 
to sincere and conscientious negotiators, an honourable solution is 
never precluded. 

They will feel a sense of greatness—in the true sense of the word— 
if by silencing the voices of passion, be it collective or private, and by 
leaving to reason its rightful rule, they will have spared the blood of 
their fellow men and saved their country from ruin. 
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May the Almighty grant that the voice of this Father of the Christian 
family, of this Servant of servants, who bears amongst men, unworthily, 
indeed, but nevertheless really, the person, the voice and the authority 
of Jesus Christ, find in the minds and in the hearts of men a ready 
and willing reception. 

May the strong hear us that they may not become weak through in- 
justice; may the powerful hear us if they desire that their power be 
not a destruction but rather a protection for their peoples and a safe- 
guard to tranquillity in public order and in labour. 

We beseech them by the blood of Christ, whose conquering force in 
the world was His mildness in life and in death. And beseeching them 
we know and we feel that we have with us all those who are upright 
of heart; all those who hunger and thirst after justice—all those who 
already suffer every sorrow through the evils of life. We have with us 
the heart of mothers which beats as one with ours: the fathers who 
would be obliged to abandon their families; the lowly who labour and 
do not understand; the innocent upon whom weighs heavily the awful 
threat; the young men, generous knights of the purest and noblest 
ideals. And with us also is the soul of this ancient Europe which was 
the product of the faith and of Christian genius. With us all humanity 
seeks justice, bread, freedom; not steel which kills and destroys. With 
us that Christ, who has made His one, solemn commandment—Love 
of One’s Brother—the very substance of His religion and the promise 
of salvation for individuals and for nations. 

Recalling finally that human efforts are of no avail without Divine 
assistance, we invite all to raise their eyes to Heaven and to beseech the 
Lord with fervent prayer that His divine grace descend in abundance 
upon this world in its upheaval, placate dissensions, reconcile hearts 
and evoke the resplendent dawn of a more serene future. 

To this end and with this hope we impart to all, from the heart, 
our paternal Benediction. 


Source: British Blue Book, Cmd. 6106, pp. 191-192. 


(f) PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S SECOND APPEAL TO CHANCELLOR 
HITLER, AUGUST 25, 1939 


I have this hour received from the President of Poland a reply to 
the message which I addressed to Your Excellency and to him last night. 
[President Roosevelt here quotes the text of President Moscicki’s reply.} 

Your Excellency has repeatedly and publicly stated that the ends and 
the objectives sought by the German Reich were just and reasonable. 
In his reply to my message the President of Poland has made it plain 
that the Polish Government is willing, upon the basis set forth in my 
messages, to agree to solve the controversy which has arisen between the 
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Republic of Poland and the German Reich by direct negotiation or 
through the process of conciliation. 

Countless human lives can be yet saved and hope may still be re- 
stored that the nations of the modern world may even now construct 
a foundation for a peaceful and a happier relationship if you and the 
Government of the German Reich will agree to the pacific means of 
settlement accepted by the Government of Poland. 

All the world prays that Germany, too, will accept. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 

Source: Department of State, Bulletin, 1, 160, August 26, 1939. 


(g) PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’s MESSAGE TO KING LEOPOLD OF 
BELGIUM, AUGUST 25, 1939 

I have read with the utmost measure of satisfaction Your Majesty's 
address of August 23 and the appeal for the maintenance of peace made 
therein in the name of the powers of the Oslo group. Your Majesty ex- 
pressed the hope that other heads of states might join their voices with 
yours in the same desire for the peace and security of their peoples. 

I take this occasion to assure you that the people of the United States 
and their Government wholeheartedly share the hopes and the aspira- 
tions so eloquently expressed by Your Majesty. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Source: Department of State, Bulletin, I, 161, August 26, 1939. 


(4) Peace EFFORTS OF THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT 


Communiqué issued by Stefani, the Official Italian News Agency 
September 4, 1939 


In view of aggravation of European situation on 31st August, Duce, 
while realising exceptional difficulties which then made pacific solution 
extremely problematic, wished to make final attempt to save European 
peace. With this object English and French Governments were in- 
formed that Duce, if he could have previous certainty of Franco-British 
adhesion and Polish participation assured by action in London and 
Paris, would have been able to summon an international conference for 
5th September with object of reviewing clauses of Treaty of Versailles 
which are cause of present disturbance in life of Europe. Italian Gov- 
ernment did not fail to emphasize necessity of extreme urgency of re- 
plying, but French and English Governments were not able to convey 
their answer until next day, rst September. In the meantime, in night 
between 31st August and 1st September frontier incidents occurred 
which led Fihrer to initiate military operations against Poland. Replies 
reaching Italian Government being favourable in principle both on 
French and English side and great interest having been shown on 
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French side despite military clash which had already taken place be- 
tween Germany and Poland, in a possible development of initiative of 
Duce, Italian Government on morning of 2nd September at 10 o'clock 
informed Chancellor Hitler @ titre d’information that there was still 
possibility of summoning conference, preceded by armistice conference, 
which would have been designed to solve German-Polish conflict by 
peaceful means. Hitler replied to Duce, through our Ambassador to Ber- 
lin, that he did not reject 4 priori possibility of conference. He wished, 
however, to know by way of preliminary (a) if notes presented by 
French and British at Berlin had character of ultimatum, in which 
case negotiation would be useless; and (b) if he could count on a 
period of twenty-four hours to mature and take his decision on matter. 
Italian Government, getting again into contact with Governments of 
London and Paris at 2 P.M. on 2nd September, informed them of 
Fihrer’s request. In late evening reply came from London and Paris 
affirmative as regards two requests above, but adding that France and 
England, in view of new fact which had occurred between 31st August 
and 2nd September, viz., occupation of Polish territory by German 
forces, laid down as fundamental condition for participation in in- 
ternational conference evacuation of occupied territories. In these cir- 
cumstances, Italian Government confined themselves again to informing 
Fihrer of this condition, adding that, unless German Government 
were of contrary opinion, they did not think they could take further 
action. 


Source: British Blue Book, Cmd. 6106, pp. 193-194. 
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APPENDIX III 
THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 


(4) PRIME MINISTER CHAMBERLAIN’S ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
WAR WITH GERMANY, BROADCAST SEPTEMBER 3, 1939 


This morning the British Ambassador in Berlin handed the German 
Government a final Note stating that unless we heard from them by 
11 o'clock that they were prepared at once to withdraw their troops 
from Poland a state of war would exist between us. I have to tell you 
now that no such undertaking has been received, and that consequently 
this country is at war with Germany. 

You can imagine what a bitter blow it is to me that all my long strug- 
gle to win peace has failed. 

Yet I cannot believe that there is anything more or anything different 
that I could have done and that would have been more successful. Up 
to the very last it would have been quite possible to have arranged a 
peaceful and honourable settlement between Germany and Poland. 

But Hitler would not have it. He had evidently made up his mind 
to attack Poland whatever happened; and although he now says he put 
forward reasonable proposals which were rejected by the Poles, that 
is not a true statement. The proposals were never shown to the Poles 
nor to us; and though they were announced in the German broadcast 
on Thursday night, Hitler did not wait to hear comments on them, 
but ordered his troops to cross the Polish frontier next morning. 

His action shows convincingly that there is no chance of expecting 
that this man will ever give up his practice of using force to gain his 
will. He can only be stopped by force and we and France are to-day, 
in fulfilment of our obligations, going to the aid of Poland, who is so 
bravely resisting this wicked and unprovoked attack upon her people. 

We have a clear conscience. We have done all that any country could 
do to establish peace, but a situation in which no word given by 
Germany's ruler could be trusted and no people or country could feel 
themselves safe had become intolerable. And now that we have re- 
solved to finish it, I know that you will all play your part with calmness 
and courage. 

At such a moment as this the assurances of support that we have re- 
ceived from the Empire are a source of profound encouragement to us. 
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When I have finished speaking certain detailed announcements will 
be made on behalf of the Government. Give them your close attention. 
The Government have made plans under which it will be possible to 
carry on the work of the nation in the days of stress and strain that 
may be ahead. But these plans need your help. 

You may be taking part in the Fighting Services or as a Volunteer 
in one of the branches of Civil Defence. If so, you will report for 
duty in accordance with the instructions you receive. You may be 
engaged in work essential to the prosecution of war or to the main- 
tenance of life of the people—in factories, in transport, in public 
utility concerns or in the supply of other necessaries of life. If so, it 
is of vital importance that you should carry on with your jobs. 

Now may God bless you all and may He defend the right. For it is 
evil things that we shall be fighting against, brute force, bad faith, 
injustice, oppression and persecution. 

And against them I am certain that the right will prevail. 


Source: Ministry of Information, London, The Outbreak of War, 1, 16-17, 
August 22-September 3, 1939. 


(6) PREMIER DALADIER’S ANNOUNCEMENT OF WAR WITH GERMANY, 
BROADCAST SEPTEMBER 3, 1939 


Frenchwomen and Frenchmen, since September 1st, at the dawn of 
day, Poland has been the victim of the most brutal and cynical of ag- 
gressions. Her frontiers have been violated. Her cities have been bom- - 
barded. Her army is heroically resisting the invader. 

The responsibility for the bloodshed rests wholly on the Hitlerite 
Government. The fate of peace was in the hands of Hitler. He has 
willed war. 

France and Great Britain have multiplied their efforts to save peace. 
Even this morning they made an urgent démarche in Berlin, addressing 
a last appeal to reason to the German Government, and asking that 
a halt should be called to hostilities and peaceful negotiations opened. 
Germany met us with a refusal. 

She had already refused an answer to all the men whose voices have 
been raised in these last few days in favour of world peace. 

She thus wishes for the destruction of Poland, so as to be able later 
to ensure the domination of the whole of Europe and the enslavement 
of France. 

By standing up against the most horrible of all tyrannies and by 
making good our word, we are fighting to defend our land, our homes 
and our liberty. 

I have worked without respite against war up to the last minute, and 
my conscience is clear. 
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I salute with emotion and affection our young soldiers who are now 
going to accomplish the sacred duty which we have ourselves carried 
out, They can have confidence in their leaders, worthy of those who 
have already led France to victory. 

The cause of France is linked with that of justice. It is that of all 
peaceful and free nations. It will be victorious. 

Frenchwomen and Frenchmen, we are making war because it has 
been forced upon us. Each one of us at his post on the soil of France, 
in this land of liberty where respect for human dignity finds one of 
its last refuges. 

You will combine all your efforts with a deep feeling of union and 
brotherhood for the salvation of our country. 

Long live France! 

Source: Le Livre Jaune Francais, 415-416. English translation in The Outbreak 


of War, I, 21-22, August 22-September 3, 1939 (Ministry of Information, 
London). 


(c) PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S PLEA TO GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, 
GERMANY, ITALY AND POLAND AGAINST THE BOMBARD- 
MENT OF CIVILIANS, SEPTEMBER I, 1939}! 


The ruthless bombing from the air of civilians in unfortified centers 
of population during the course of hostilities which have raged in 
various quarters of the earth during the past few years, which has re- 
sulted in the maiming and in the death of thousands of defenseless 
men, women and children, has sickened the hearts of every civilized 
man and woman, and has profoundly shocked the conscience of 
humanity. 

If resort is had to this form of inhuman barbarism during the 
period of the tragic conflagration with which the world is now con- 
fronted, hundreds of thousands of innocent human beings who have 
no responsibility for, and who are not even remotely participating in, 
the hostilities which have now broken out, will lose their lives. I am 
therefore addressing this urgent appeal to every government which 
may be engaged in hostilities publicly to affirm its determination that 
its armed forces shall in no event, and under no circumstances, under- 
take the bombardment from the air of civilian populations or of un- 
fortified cities, upon the understanding that these same rules of warfare 
will be scrupulously observed by all of their opponents. I request an 
immediate reply. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


All the governments to whom this message was addressed replied 


1 The President addressed an identical appeal to the Soviet Union and Finland 
on December 1, 1939. 
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on the same day, expressing their purpose to abide by the principles 
enunciated by President Roosevelt. In view of subsequent events in 
Poland, the following note submitted to the American Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Berlin by Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop is of especial interest: 


Berlin, September 1, 1939. 


Dear Mr. Chargé d’ Affaires: 


With reference to your note of today, in which you communicated 
to me a message from the President of the United States concerning 
the bombing of non-military objectives, I have the honor to convey to 
you below the reply of the Reich Chancellor to this message: 


“The view expressed in the message of President Roosevelt that it 
is a humanitarian principle to refrain from the bombing of non- 
military objectives under all circumstances in connection with military 
operations, corresponds completely with my own point of view and 
has been advocated by me before. I, therefore, unconditionally endorse 
the proposal that the governments taking part in the hostilities now 
in progress make public a declaration in this sense. 

“For my own part, I already gave notice in my Reichstag speech of 
today that the German air force has received the order to restrict its 
operations to military objectives. It is a self-understood prerequisite for 
the maintenance of this order that opposing air forces adhere to the 
same rule. ADOLF HITLER.” 


I should be very grateful to you if you would communicate the 
above answer immediately to President Roosevelt. 
I avail myself (etc.) 


RIBBENTROP 
Source: Department of State, Bulletin, I, 181, 183, September 2, 1939. 


(d) DECLARATION BY GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE REGARDING 
BOMBING OF CIVILIAN POPULATIONS, SEPTEMBER 2, 1939 


The governments of France and the United Kingdom solemnly and 
publicly affirm their intention to conduct hostilities which may be im- 
posed upon them with the firm desire to spare civil populations and 
to spare in every possible measure monuments of human civilization. 

In this spirit they received with profound satisfaction President 
Roosevelt’s appeal concerning air bombardments. They are entirely in 
sympathy with the humanitarian sentiments which inspired this appeal. 
They replied in perfect accord. 

Moreover, they already have sent express instructions to the com- 
mand of their armed forces in order that only strictly military objectives 
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in the narrowest sense would be bombarded by air, by sea or by land 
artillery. 

Concerning land artillery bombardments, objectives that do not pre- 
sent clearly defined military interest should be excluded, particularly 
large urban agglomerations outside the battlefield, and even destruc- 
tion of sections and buildings with interest to civilization should be 
avoided. 

Concerning the use of naval forces, including submarines, the two 
governments pledge themselves strictly to rules formulated by a protocol 
in 1936 concerning submarines which was accepted by almost all civi- 
lized nations. 

Moreover, they plan even to employ their air forces against com- 
mercial vessels at sea only in conforming to recognized rules applied 
to warships in the field of sea warfare. 

Finally, the two allied governments again affirm their intention to 
abide by the terms of the Protocol of Geneva of 1925, banning in 
case of war the use of asphyxiating or toxic gases and bacteriological 
warfare. 

A request will be addressed to the German government to know 
if it can give similar assurances. 

It is understood that if an adversary does not observe certain re- 
strictions to which the governments of France and Great Britain have 
agreed to give as a limitation to their armed forces, these governments 
reserve the right to any action which they consider appropriate. 

Source: New York Times, September 3, 1939. 


1 Under the protocol, which had Britain, France, Italy, Japan and the United 
States as its original signatories, submarines in time of war are forbidden to 
sink a merchant ship until the crew, the passengers and the ship’s papers 
receive a safe haven. The protocol also outlawed the “‘sunk-without-trace”’ 
practice that prevailed during the height of the German submarine campaign in 
the World War. Germany adhered to the protocol on November 23, 1936. 
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APPENDIX IV 
PROBLEMS OF NEUTRALITY 


(4) STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON NEUTRALITY, 
BROADCAST SEPTEMBER 3, 1939 


Tonight my single duty is to speak to the whole of America. 

Until 4:30 this morning I had hoped against hope that some miracle 
would prevent a devastating war in Europe and bring to an end the 
invasion of Poland by Germany. 

For four long years a succession of actual wars and constant crises 
have shaken the entire world and have threatened in each case to bring 
on the gigantic conflict which is today unhappily a fact. 

It is right that I should recall to your minds the consistent and at 
times successful efforts of your Government in these crises to throw 
the full weight of the United States into the cause of peace. In spite 
of spreading wars I think that we have every right and every reason 
to maintain as a national policy the fundamental moralities, the teach- 
ings of religion and the continuation of efforts to restore peace—for 
some day, though the time may be distant, we can be of even greater 
help to a crippled humanity. 

It is right, too, to point out that the unfortunate events of these 
recent years have been based on the use of force or the threat of force. 
And it seems to me clear, even at the outbreak of this great war, that 
the influence of America should be consistent in seeking for humanity 
a final peace which will eliminate, as far as it is possible to do so, 
the continued use of force between nations. 

It is, of course, impossible to predict the future. I have my constant 
stream of information from American representatives and other sources 
throughout the world. You, the people of this country, are receiving 
news through your radios and your newspapers at every hour of the 
day. 

You are, I believe, the most enlightened and the best informed 
people in all the world at this moment. You are subjected to no censor- 
ship of news, and I want to add that your Government has no infor- 
mation which it has any thought of withholding from you. 

At the same time, as I told my press conference on Friday, it is of 
the highest importance that the press and the radio use the utmost 
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caution to discriminate between actual verified fact on the one hand 
and mere rumor on the other. 

I can add to that by saying that I hope the people of this country 
will also discriminate most carefully between news and rumor. Do not 
believe of necessity everything you hear or read. Check up on it first. 

You must master at the outset a simple but unalterable fact in modern 
foreign relations. When peace has been broken anywhere, peace of all 
countries everywhere is in danger. 

It is easy for you and me to shrug our shoulders and say that con- 
flicts taking place thousands of miles from the continental United States, 
and, indeed, the whole American Hemisphere, do not seriously affect 
the Americas and that all the United States has to do is to ignore them 
and go about our own business. Passionately though we may desire 
detachment, we are forced to realize that every word that comes through 
the air, every ship that sails the sea, every battle that is fought does 
affect the American future. 

Let no man or woman thoughtlessly or falsely talk of America send- 
ing its armies to European fields. At this moment there is being pre- 
pared a proclamation of American neutrality. This would have been 
done even if there had been no neutrality statute on the books, for 
this proclamation is in accordance with international law and with 
American policy. 

This will be followed by a proclamation required by the existing 
Neutrality Act. I trust that in the days to come our neutrality can be 
made a true neutrality. 

It is of the utmost importance that the people of this country, with 
the best information in the world, think things through. The most 
dangerous enemies of American peace are those who, without well- 
rounded information on the whole broad subject of the past, the present 
and the future, undertake to speak with authority, to talk in terms of 
glittering generalities, to give to the nation assurances or prophecies 
which are of little present or future value. 

I myself cannot and do not prophesy the course of events abroad— 
and the reason is that because I have of necessity such a complete 
picture of what is going on in every part of the world, I do not dare 
to do so. And the other reason is that I think it is honest for me to 
be honest with the people of the United States. 

I cannot prophesy the immediate economic effect of this new war 
on our nation but I do say that no American has the moral right to 
profiteer at the expense either of his fellow citizens or of the men, 
women and children who are living and dying in the midst of war in 
Europe. 

Some things we do know. Most of us in the United States believe 
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in spiritual values. Most of us, regardless of what church we belong 
to, believe in the spirit of the New Testament—a great teaching which 
opposes itself to the use of force, of armed force, of marching armies 
and falling bombs. The overwhelming masses of our people seek peace 
—peace at home, and the kind of peace in other lands which will not 
jeopardize peace at home. 

We have certain ideas and ideals of national safety and we must 
act to preserve that safety today and to preserve the safety of our chil- 
dren in future years. 

That safety is, and will be, bound up with the safety of the Western 
Hemisphere and of the seas adjacent thereto. We seek to keep war 
from our firesides by keeping war from coming to the Americas. 

For that we have historic precedent that goes back to the days of 
the administration of President George Washington. It is serious enough 
and tragic enough to every American family in every State in the Union 
to live in a world that is torn by wars on other continents. Today they 
affect every American home. It is our national duty to use every effort 
to keep them out of the Americas. 

And at this time let me make the simple plea that partisanship and 
selfishness be adjourned; and that national unity be the thought that 
underlies all others. 

This nation will remain a neutral nation, but I cannot ask that every 
American remain neutral in thought as well. Even a neutral has a 
right to take account of facts. Even a neutral cannot be asked to close 
his mind or his conscience. 

I have said not once but many times that I have seen war and that 
I hate war. I say that again and again. 

I hope the United States will keep out of this war. I believe that it 
will. And I give you assurances that every effort of your government 
will be directed toward that end. 

As long as it remains within my power to prevent it, there will be 
no blackout of peace in the United States. 

Source: Department of State, Bulletin, I, 201-202, September 9, 1939. 


(6) TREND OF AMERICAN OPINION ON QUESTIONS OF PEACE 
AND WAR 


The following tabulations present a summary of popular ballots 
conducted by the American Institute of Public Opinion under the di- 
rection of Dr. George Gallup. The polls do not represent a mass vote; 
they are conducted under the so-called sampling method, by which 
the questions are submitted to groups of persons selected from different 
geographical sections and having a varied economic and social status. 
The accuracy of such polls taken in advance of political elections has 
been well substantiated by the election results. 
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WAR IN EUROPE 


What do you regard as the most important problem before the 


American people today? 


Answers 


May 14, 1939 December 3, 1939 


Keeping out of war........... 36.5% 47% 
Solving unemployment........ 36 24 
Recovery for business......... 8 6 
rr 4 3 
Balancing the budget......... 3 2 
Adjustment of labor problems. . 2 3 
REACT 10.5 15 


Do you believe there will be a war between any of the big European 


countries this year? 


Answers 
Yes No 
SS EPEC ECCT ETE EET 16% 84% 
rere errr rere 44 56 
aoe 0 OONS........... ppieiew eke 51 49 
ee eee 32 68 


If there is such a war, which country do you think will be responsible 


for starting it? 


Answer 
January 29, 1939 
Ss cnc bicune denna 62% 
RE OP TT Te Te I2 
Germany and Italy............ 20 
Germany, Italy or both........... 


ant 


OS re eae 


If Great Britain and France go to war with Germany, do you think 


the United States will be drawn in? 


Answers 
Drawn in Stay out 
ee 44% 56% 
September, 1938............ 43 57 
SOMey OO, E980. ........... 57 43 
SS eee 76 24 


Gereeer as, B088............ 46 54 
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In case a war breaks out, should we (1) sell Great Britain and 
France food supplies; (2) sell them airplanes and other war materials; 
(3) send our army and navy abroad to help them? 


Answers 

Sell food Sell arms Send troops 
Before Munich....... 57% 34% 5% 
March 12, 1939....... 76 55 17 
April 9, 1939....... 82 66 16 


If England and France go to war with Germany and Italy, do you 
think (1) the United States would send troops to help England and 
France, or (2) would send war materials but no troops? 


Answer 


August 21, 1939 
I xs’ nrapap tounkendasb ede curess 25% 
Send materials fe) 
(The remaining 35% with opinions thought the United States 
would attempt—at least in the beginning—to take a neutral 
position, although a number of persons with this view held 
America would eventually be drawn in anyway.) 


If it looks within the next two months as if England and France 
might be defeated, should the United States declare war on Germany 
and send our troops abroad ? 


Answers 
Yes No 
Sepeembler 87, 1009. « 2... scccssceses 44% 56% 
er 29 71 


Should we declare war and send our army and navy to fight Germany ? 


Answers 
Yes No 
Sepesmmber £7, B09... soc vecvecees 16% 84% 
a ee ee eee 5 95 
Pe gi erica eniiene. 3-6 96.5 


Do you think the United States should do everything possible to 
help England and France win the war, except go to war ourselves? 


Answer 


October 22, 1939 
Ma dn ncneeeasie Tek stonsheds 62% 
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Do you think the United States should do everything possible to 
help England and France win the war, even at the risk of getting in 
ourselves ? 


Answer 
October 22, 1939 
Yes, even at the risk of getting in... 34% 
No, not at the risk of getting in.... 66 


Which country or countries do you consider responsible for causing 
the present war? 


Answer 


September 8, 1939 
SEITE POET CT COCO TE 82% 


England and France............... 3 
Versailles Treaty Signers.......... 3 
ere sea saekeepeuanie I 
ee 5 

6 


No opinion....... 


If Germany should defeat England, France and Poland in the pres- 
ent war, do you think Germany would start a war against the United 
States sooner or later? 


Answer 
September 29, 1939 
Cie c CetoadawkG ease nuns Gules 63% 
ee ee ee eee ea 37 


If England and France defeat Germany, should the peace treaty be 
more severe on Germany or less severe than the treaty at the end of 
the last war? 


Answer 
December 10, 1939 
, 0 
eal ii naece ww we eka 58% 
Less severe. .... : eee 36 
About the same... 6 


(Of those asked 17%) had no opinion) 


Which side do you want to see win the war? 


Answer 
October 22, 1939 
Want to see Allies win............ 84% 
Want to see Germany win. . a: 2 


“Completely neutral,’’ no choice or 
no opinion... acres 14 
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Would you join a movement in this country to stop buying German- 
made goods? 


Answers 
Yes No 
MO is, isn nne deny ase 56% 44% 
December, 1938....... Ree ee met 61 39 
MID oo 3.56 cocdeaev wins ons 65 35 


Do you approve or disapprove of President Roosevelt's action in 
sending a message to Hitler and Mussolini, suggesting a conference 
to settle Europe's war problems? 


Answer 
April 28, 1939 
Approve Roosevelt's action.......... 60% 
Disapprove Roosevelt's action....... 40 


(69% of Democratic voters endorsed the President's 
action and 53% of the Republican voters opposed it.) 


Would you favor a conference of the leading nations of the world 
to try to end the present war and settle Europe’s problems? 


Answer 
October 29, 1939 
Would favor conference........... 69% 
Would not favor conference........ 31 
Would favor U. S. participation... . 50% 
Would oppose U. S. participation... 50 
NEUTRALITY 


Do you think the Neutrality Law should be changed so that England 
and France could buy war supplies here? 


Answers 

Yes No 
I 4 i Lace sutans whe eianas 57% 43% 
eee 50 50 
September 24, 1939........ ivvcbet ake ae 43 
October 3, 1939........ , 62 38 
October 11, 1939........ 60 40 
October 29, 1939..... en ian 58 42 
November 3, 1939....... 56 44 


Should the United States (1) allow American ships to carry goods 
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anywhere, or should our ships be kept out of war zones; (2) allow 
its citizens to travel on ships of countries which are now at war? 


Answers 
September 15, 1939 
Keep ships out of war zones....... 84% 
NS Ae ee eee 16 
Keep citizens off non-neutral ships. . 82% 
EEN enc apwncleds cee mone 18 


If the Neutrality Law is changed, should England and France be 
required to pay cash for goods, or should we give them credit if they 
cannot pay? 


Answer 
September 24, 1939 
CN 68 kG 6 eae seerbevsxe's 90% 
RL ice nk fbf 10 


Should England and France be required to carry the goods away in 
their own ships? 


Answer 
September 24, 1939 
 cihiiciaie kKeveinn akan ian ss 94% 
Aah eRe a nei in tin Kwik ta bigs 0 6 


FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 
In the present fight between Japan and China are your sympathies 
with either side? 
Answers 


Japan China Neither 
September, 1937...... 2% 47% 51% 
June 16, 1939.......-. 2 74 24 


Would you join a movement in this country to stop buying goods 
made in Japan? 


Answers 
Yes No 
CS iv wavn dun sesreveunns 37% =—63% 
June 16, 1939......... riebs views bea’ 66 34 
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Do you think the United States should forbid shipments of arms or 
ammunition from this country to (1) Japan; (2) China? 


Answers 
June 16, 1939 Japan China 
ER eRe een cee 72% 40% 
A cee et eee ee 28 60 


When the Japanese commercial treaty expires, should the United 
States refuse to sell Japan any more war materials? 


Answer 
August 30, 1939 
ON iain chet e De eee ek neal 82% 
Is sacha: i seth ante deh anid nce ene ee vores 18 


Source: Data reproduced by permission of the American Institute of Public 
Opinion. 


(c) VALUE OF ARMS, AMMUNITION AND IMPLEMENTS OF WAR 
EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES 


1939 France Germany Great Britain All Countries 
January....... $ 1,289,746 $7,216 $1,443,199 $ 4,630,587 
February...... 1,920,551 131 1,871,009 6,425 ,007 
ae 1,457,163 1,100 2,054,029 6,651,814 
IN Bic sirw ate 1,108,703 151 2,557,907 6,712,008 
ea 862,432 60 2,754,806 9,§56,070 
ee 2,584,962 448 3,589,013 8,160, 661 
ee 3,030,560 134 5 »694, 900 10,114,366 
MOE. vaca 35443 ,200 13,421 454,332 4:9§4,215 
September... .. 4,429,323 - 1,422,800 6,677,752 
October....... in 7” 1,259,573 
November... . . 2,149,298 o* 7OI ,093 $143,961 
December... .. 17,857,281 - 4,184,377 26,219,147 








Total 1939... 38,020,923 22,664 31,436,389 102,298,298 


Source: Monthly Reports of National Munitions Control Board, published in 
Department of State Press Releases, January to June; Bulletins, July-December, 
1939. 


(¢) A Note ON “UN-AMERICAN” ACTIVITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
I. The Dies Committee 


The investigation of so-called un-American or subversive activities 
by various groups and organizations in the United States, inaugurated 
in August, 1938, by a special committee of the House of Representa- 
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tives under the Chairmanship of Representative Martin Dies of Texas,} 
was continued during 1939. In spite of criticism evoked by the evident 
unfairness of the committee’s tactics in some instances, and the obvious 
efforts of the chairman at times to get a place in the headlines of the 
newspapers, the committee unearthed enough evidence of real impor- 
tance to convince Congress of the need of continuing its investigation. 
Early in February, therefore, the House voted it the funds needed for 
carrying on its work for the rest of the year. 

The criticisms aimed at the committee arose mainly from the pub- 
licity given to the testimony of cranks and of persons with axes to 
grind. There was no visible effort to verify the “disclosures” from such 
sources, even though they might disparage the patriotism or the com- 
mon sense of respected citizens who were without opportunity to 
protect themselves from these blanket aspersions. Nevertheless, the 
committee performed its work, on the whole, more capably than during 
the preceding year. It had the support of most of the press, but extreme 
Left Wing journals kept up a barrage of criticism. It also met with 
approval from the general public. A popular poll conducted late in 
the year by the American Institute of Public Opinion indicated that 
75 per cent of those answering its queries were in favor of continuing 
the investigations. 

The work of the committee during 1939 was devoted in part to 
inquiries into the character and objectives of un-American propaganda 
and the means of its diffusion by foreign or domestic agencies. Its 
main interest was centered in the activities of Nazi and Communist 
organizations, especially with regard to espionage and sabotage. With 
the advent of the war in Europe the committee indicated that its ac- 
tivities would also be directed at the efforts of the belligerents to aid 
their respective causes through propaganda and agitation in the United 
States. As the year drew to a close, there was every indication that 
Congress would again vote funds for the continuation of the work of 
the committee in 1940. 


Il. Nazi Activities 

Stories of “Nazi” rallies in New York City and Los Angeles early 
in the year aroused much interest in the probable strength and influence 
of such organizations as the German-American Bund in the United 
States. No definite information was adduced as to the extent of the 
support, if any, which had been given to these groups by the German 
government. The Bund had already been under inquiry by the Dies 
Committee, and its leaders were further questioned in August. The 
Berlin authorities expressly disclaimed any connection with the or- 


1Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 356-358. 
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ganization, pointing out that it was composed exclusively of American 
citizens and consequently had no affiliations with the Auslandsbureau 
(foreign organization) of the National Socialist party. 

The alien character of the Bund was demonstrated at a meeting on 
February 20, 1939, at Madison Square Garden in New York City. 
The parading of uniformed storm troopers, who acted as ushers at the 
meeting, brought forth many requests that inquiries be made as to 
whose money bought the uniforms and paid for the elaborate propa- 
ganda, and also to what commitments and loyalties the rank and file 
of such groups were held. On March 2 the Commissioner of Investi- 
gation in New York City stated that inquiries were being made into 
the internal affairs of the German-American Bund and three allied 
organizations concerning membership, subscription lists and bank rec- 
ords. In May Thomas E. Dewey, District Attorney of New York 
County, admitted that his office had been investigating the alleged 
disappearance of funds from five German-American organizations in 
which Fritz Kuhn, leader of the Bund, was the dominant figure. On 
May 25 a grand jury indicted Kuhn on a charge of the theft of Bund 
funds. 

Kuhn was brought to trial on November 9. He took the witness 
stand and denied that he had taken a “single cent’ of the Bund’s 
money, emphasizing that under the “‘leadership principle” he had full 
power to use the funds of the Bund as he saw fit. On November 29 
he was found guilty on five counts and was sentenced to from two 
and a half to five years in prison. When pronouncing the sentence, 
Judge James G. Wallace said that he was not sentencing the defendant 
“because of his dissemination of any gospel of hate or anything of that 
sort,” but as ‘‘an ordinary small-time forger and thief.” 


III. Communist Activities 


The Dies Committee, as in the preceding year, again sought infor- 
mation concerning Communist penetration into labor unions, among 
the unemployed, in colleges and other educational institutions, in in- 
dustrial and munitions plants, and in the armed forces of the United 
States. Ben Gitlow, the general secretary of the Communist party in 
the United States from 1922 to 1929, testified that it had received 
from $100,000 to $150,000 a year from the Communist International 
in Moscow during that period. He also stated that in the 1920's the 
OGPU, the Soviet government's secret police and espionage service, 
was engaged in counterfeiting American and other foreign currencies 
and planned to dump the counterfeit dollars into the United States. 
Walter G. Krivitsky, describing himself as the former chief of the 
Soviet military intelligence service in Western Europe, testified that 
the Communist groups in all parts of the world, including the United 
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States, were merely agents of Joseph Stalin and the Soviet government 
and that the OGPU “has its agents planted in all institutions, govern- 
mental and industrial,” and also “undoubtedly has its agents in the 
army and navy” of the United States. 

The testimony which attracted most attention was that of Earl 
Browder, the Communist presidential candidate in 1936, who admitted 
that he had traveled abroad on a false passport and that other party 
members had done the same thing because of the danger they en- 
countered in some European countries. Browder was indicted by a 
Federal Grand Jury on October 23 for having used a passport obtained 
by a false statement.? 

After his indictment Browder grew extremely bitter in his public 
utterances. In a speech on November 5 he sharply attacked President 
Roosevelt, calling him a ‘spokesman for Wall Street and a reconciled 
ally of economic royalists.” He accused the Administration of ‘“‘per- 
sistently and systematically provoking an atmosphere of bad relations 
between this country and the Soviet Union” and asserted that anti- 
Communist sentiment in the United States was due to a fear of revo- 
lution here as well as in Europe. He also stated that the United States, 
“despite the political backwardness of the working class, is technically, 
objectively, the country which is most ripe, the most prepared, for a 
quick transition to socialism.’ The American Labor party issued a 
statement declaring that the Browder speech “proved conclusively that 
the Communist party was an agency of the Soviet government.” 


IV. Fascist Activities 


The possible threat of Fascism to the United States did not attract 
as much attention during 1939 as did that of Communism and Nazism. 
Several members of Congress, however, pointed out that “things too 
fantastic to imagine a few years ago have come to pass in other 
parts of the world” and that “the danger from within is real and 
present, particularly because it is tied up with the real and present 
danger from without.” They further asserted that aggressor nations 
were following toward the United States the same “policy of penetra- 
tion and dissemination of alien prejudices they have followed with 
such tragic success abroad,” and that only “a firm stand, short of war, 
against aggression abroad can guarantee our successful defense of 
America from Fascist penetration at home.’ Attention was called to 
the ‘Fascist menace’’ by the Dies Committee when it made public tes- 
timony given before it of a fantastic, though somewhat vague, plan to 
establish a régime of Fascism in the United States, a job to be done 


* Browder was convicted of this charge on January 22, 1940, and was sen- 
tenced to four years in Federal prison. His appeal was pending when this volume 
went to press. 
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“peacefully, and by force only if it became necessary.’” The committee 
also heard testimony concerning plans for the establishment of an anti- 
Communist organization, with headquarters in Rome, which would 
maintain liaison with a number of American organizations. In this 
testimony plans for the substitution of military courts for the Federal 
government and the state governments until such time as “the people 
of the country should have reéstablished their ability to govern them- 
selves” were suggested, as well as plans for the establishment of a 
Fascist form of government. 


V. Espionage 

The conviction early in the year of a German for spying on Canal 
Zone defenses, of two Russians for stealing information from confi- 
dential Naval Intelligence Bureau files concerning Japanese activities and 
sending it to Soviet Russia, and newspaper accounts of the Robinson- 
Rubens “passport racket’’ trial kept the attention of the public focused 
on espionage activities in the United States. Late in March Attorney 
General Murphy called attention to this matter when he declared that 
increasing “‘activities by foreign agents in the United States have led 
the Federal services to pool their efforts in blocking these activities.” 
He explained that anti-espionage work was being carried on through 
the close codperation of the Justice, State, Treasury, War, Navy and 
Post Office departments, and that a generai study was also being made 
by his department to see whether Nazi, Fascist or Communist organi- 
zations or individuals were violating Federal laws. 

Upon returning from an inspection trip to the West Coast early in 
June, Mr. Murphy announced that the United States government was 
taking extraordinary measures to guard the military and naval bases 
on the West Coast from espionage, and that such measures, if neces- 
sary, would be extended to the Atlantic seaboard. He explained that 
the adoption of these measures had become necessary because of the 
unprecedented number of reported acts of sabotage in airplane plants 
on the coast and the vulnerability of this area to spying. On June 15 
the Attorney General announced that all anti-espionage activities of 
the government would be codrdinated and centralized in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and that extraordinary precautions against spies 
had already been taken in several Eastern cities. The report of this 
bureau for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, disclosed that there 
had been a striking increase in espionage. According to this report 
1,651 alleged cases had been investigated during the current year, com- 
pared with 250 cases in the preceding year, and an average of only 
35 espionage cases annually during the five-year period preceding 1938. 


3 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1938, 358. 
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The War Department likewise announced that it planned an ex- 
pansion of its intelligence service to keep in touch with military de- 
velopments abroad and to safeguard military secrets at home. It was 
further revealed that in order to safeguard secrets of mew warplanes 
designed for the expanding army and navy air force, aircraft manu- 
facturers were quietly weeding out aliens from among their employees, 
and that at the direction of the War and Navy Departments several 
scores of foreign technicians had been discharged or transferred to 
other than military work. It was emphasized, however, that this action 
was merely one of several new measures taken to prevent foreign agents 
from obtaining information which might damage the national defense, 
and that no general “‘spy hunt’ had taken place or was contemplated. 
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APPENDIX V 


TRADE AND TARIFFS 


(4) TRADE AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED UNDER ACT OF JUNE 12, 1934 


Country Date Signed 
RG iis set haad one sem ae ews Oeaewis Aug. 24, 1934 
Dv noha ceca gebabne ed wehem akin Feb. 27, 1935 
ERD iis cin whny Cobb ae eva eA EAE Mar. 28, 1935 
Pick tacosce ae epeeba sm neaenen May 25, 1935 
cid x sisi sig hii ALARA 5 ty hc Feb. 2, 1935 
Canada (see revised agreement below).... Nov. 15, 1935 
Kingdom of the Netherlands (Netherlands 

in Europe, Netherlands India, Surinam, 

ON ER A So ee Dec. 20, 1935 
SS SESE Re rere ree rere Jan. 9, 1936 
Ne cca oe vGieh ee SRW eens Dec. 18, 1935 
hw 5 Ads R eve skate Eas Sea Sept. 13, 1935 
ET eT Apr. 24, 1936 
France and its colonies, dependencies, and 

protectorates other than Morocco...... May 6, 1936 
NN SENET E EOE Ce EE TEE Mar. 11, 1936 
Orr: rer ere ere May 18, 1936 
ion t iiss wars i Cae Ngee hw RRS Feb. 19, 1937 
ies o5 4 sos Ainacssvereuede en Nov. 28, 1936 
CORI OOUENIN?: ... 2.5 5c ein ccee seen Mar. 7, 1938 
io ong iid is cs aah Wek wis Gldta Nag eae Aug. 6, 1938 
United Kingdom, including Newfoundland 

and the British Colonial Empire. ...... Nov. 17, 1938 
Canada (revision of agreement of 1936)... Do. 
yaar ee and (nc eie sites e rhs Apr. 1, 1939 
IS re eee, er eee Nov. 6, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary agreement)......... Dec. 18, 1939 
Canada (supplementary agreement)....... Dec. 30, 1939 


Date Effective 


Sept. 3, 
May 1, 
June 3, 
Aug. 5, 
Jan. 1, 

Do. 


Feb. 1, 
Feb. 15, 
Mar. 2 
May 20, 
June 15, 


Cet: 2; 
Nov. 2, 
May 31, 
Aug. 2, 
Apr. 16, 
Oct. 23, 


a 

Do. 
May 5, 
Dec. 16, 
Dec. 23, 
Jan. 1, 


1934 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1936 


1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 


1936 
1936 
1937 
1937 
1938 
1938 


1939 


1939 
1939 
1939 
1940 


' Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 
? The operation of this agreement was suspended as of Apr. 22, 1939. 


The United States government also gave formal notice during 1939 
of its intention to negotiate trade agreements with Argentina, Belgium, 
Chile and Uruguay. The negotiations with Argentina and Uruguay were 


subsequently terminated. 


Source: Commerce Reports, January 20, 1940. 
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(6) UNITED STATES NET MONTHLY GOLD MOVEMENTS, 1938-1939 
(In millions of dollars) 


Net exports are designated with a minus sign; 


all other figures represent net imports. 


Total Imports 














1938 or Exports 
DS aN wapeeNkacees 2.1 
ee 8.0 
ee rere §2-9 
See 71.1 
Serre §2-7 
iain w aiaielk ar 55-3 
RU ean neue asians 63.8 
ere 166.0 
eee §20.9 
eee 562.4 
a 177.8 
eee 240.§ 
1,973.6 
1939 
65 tb de savace 156.4 
| Ee 223.3 
inn eivdhess 365.4 
eee 605 .8 
eee 429.4 
is 6949-00 +0 0+ 240.4 
eer 278.6 
Aug 259.9 
Sept 326.1 
(OO Sa Seer eee 69.7 
Elie anata ike 168.0 
Se ee 451.2 
3574-2 








“a) Less than $1,000. 


Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin. 





England 


—-(a) 

—(a) 
31.4 
35-4 
2.9 
20.6 
5-0 
gI.2 
378.0 
443-4 











250. 











To or from—— 
France 


—5.0 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
9 

4-7 


43.0 
(a) 
37-4 





81.1 








~~ 


obht 


(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

-I 





Other 
Countries 

7.1 
8.0 
21.5 
35-7 
49.8 
34-7 
57-9 
70.1 
142.9 
76.0 
78.7 
101.4 
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APPENDIX VI 
PAN AMERICAN SOLIDARITY 


(2) PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE PAN AMERICAN 
UNION, APRIL 14, 1939 


The American family of nations pays honor today to the oldest and 
most successful association of sovereign governments which exists in 
the world. 

Few of us realize that the Pan American organization as we know 
it has now attained a longer history and a greater catalogue of achieve- 
ments than any similar group known to modern history. Justly we can 
be proud of it. With even more right we can look to it as a symbol of 
great hope at a time when much of the world finds hope dim and 
difficult. Never was it more fitting to salute Pan American Day than 
in the stormy present. 

For upwards of half a century the republics of the Western World 
have been working together to promote their common civilization under 
a system of peace. That venture, launched so hopefully fifty years ago, 
has succeeded. The American family is today a great codperative group 
facing a troubled world in serenity and calm. 

This success of the Western Hemisphere is sometimes attributed to 
good fortune. I do not share that view. There are not wanting here 
all of the usual rivalries, all of the normal human desires for power and 
expansion, all of the commercial problems. The Americas are sufh- 
ciently rich to have been themselves the object of desire on the part of 
overseas governments; our traditions in history are as deeply rooted in 
the Old World as are those of Europe. 

It was not accident that prevented South America, and our own 
West, from sharing the fate of other great areas of the world in the 
nineteenth century. We have here diversities of race, of language, of 
customs, of natural resources and of intellectual forces at least as great 
as those which prevailed in Europe. 

What was it that has protected us from the tragic involvements which 
are today making the Old World a new cockpit of old struggles? The 
answer is easily found. A new and powerful ideal—that of the com- 
munity of nations—sprang up at the same time that the Americas 
became free and independent. It was nurtured by statesmen, thinkers 
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and plain people for decades. Gradually it brought together the Pan 
American group of governments; today it has fused the thinking of 
the peoples and the desires of their responsible representatives toward 
a common objective. 

The result of this thinking has been to shape a typically American 
institution. This is the Pan American group, which works in open con- 
ference, by open agreement. We hold our conferences not as a result 
of wars, but as the result of our will to peace. 

Elsewhere in the world, to hold conferences such as ours, which 
meet every five years, it is necessary to fight a major war, until exhaus- 
tion or defeat at length brings governments together to reconstruct 
their shattered fabrics. 

Greeting a conference at Buenos Aires in 1936, I took occasion to 
say: 

“The madness of a great war in another part of the world would 
affect us and threaten our good in a hundred ways. And the economic 
collapse of any nation or nations must of necessity harm our own 
prosperity. Can we, the republics of the New World, help the Old 
World to avert the catastrophe which impends? Yes, I am confident 
that we can.” 

I still have that confidence. There is no fatality which forces the 
Old World toward new castastrophe. Men are not prisoners of fate, 
but only prisoners of their own minds. They have within themselves 
the power to become free at any moment. 

Only a few days ago the head of a great nation referred to his country 
as a ‘prisoner’ of the Mediterranean. A little later another chief of 
state, on learning that a neighbor country had agreed to defend the 
independence of another neighbor, characterized that agreement as a 
“threat,” and an “encirclement.” Yet there is no such thing as en- 
circling, or threatening, or imprisoning any peaceful nation by other 
peaceful nations. We have reason to know this in our own experience. 

For instance, on the occasion of a visit to the neighboring Dominion 
of Canada last summer, I stated that the United States would join in 
defending Canada were she ever attacked from overseas. Again at 
Lima, in December, the twenty-one American nations joined in a 
declaration that they would coédrdinate their common efforts to defend 
the integrity of their institutions from any attack, direct or indirect. 

At Buenos Aires, in 1936, all of us agreed that in the event of any 
war or threat of war on this continent we would consult together to 
remove or obviate that threat. Yet in no case did any American nation 
regard any of these understandings as making any one of them a 
“prisoner,” or as “encircling” any American country, or as any threat 
of any sort or kind. 
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Measures of this kind taken in this hemisphere are taken as guar- 
antees, not of war but of peace, for the simple reason that no nation 
on this hemisphere has any will to aggression or any desire to establish 
dominance or mastery. Equally, because we are interdependent, and be- 
cause we know it, no American nation seeks to deny any neighbor 
access to the economic and other resources which it must have to live 
in prosperity. 

In these circumstances dreams of conquest appear to us as ridiculous 
as they are criminal. Pledges designed to prevent aggression, accom- 
panied by the open doors of trade and intercourse, and bound together 
by common will to codperate peacefully, make warfare between us as 
outworn and useless as the weapons of the Stone Age. We may proudly 
boast that we have begun to realize in Pan American relations what 
civilization in intercourse between countries really means. 

If that process can be successful here, is it too much to hope that a 
similar intellectual and spiritual process may succeed elsewhere? Do 
we really have to assume that nations can find no better methods of 
realizing their destinies than those which were used by the Huns and 
Vandals fifteen hundred years ago? 

The American peace which we celebrate today has no quality of 
weakness in it. We are prepared to maintain it, and to defend it to 
the fullest extent of our strength, matching force to force if any attempt 
is made to subvert our institutions, or to impair the independence of 
any one of our group. 

Should the method of attack be that of economic pressure, I pledge 
that my own country will also give economic support, so that no Ameri- 
can nation need surrender any fraction of its sovereign freedom to 
maintain its economic welfare. This is the spirit and intent of the 
Declaration of Lima: the solidarity of the continent. 

The American family of nations may also rightfully claim, now, to 
speak to the rest of the world. We have an interest, wider than that 
of the mere defense of our sea-ringed continent. We know now that 
the development of the next generation will so narrow the oceans 
separating us from the Old World that our customs and our actions 
are necessarily involved with hers. 

Beyond question, within a scant few years air fleets will cross the 
ocean as easily as today they cross the closed European seas. Economic 
functioning of the world becomes increasingly a unit. No interrup- 
tion of it anywhere can fail, in the future, to disrupt economic life 
everywhere. 

The past generation in Pan American matters was concerned with 
constructing the principles and the mechanisms through which this 
hemisphere would work together. But the next generation will be con- 
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cerned with the methods by which the New World can live together 
with the Old. 

The issue is really whether our civilization is to be dragged into 
the tragic vortex of unending militarism punctuated by periodic wars, 
or whether we shall be able to maintain the ideal of peace, individuality 
and civilization as the fabric of our lives. We have the right to say 
that there shall not be an organization of world affairs which permits 
us no choice but to turn our countries into barracks, unless we are to 
be vassals of some conquering empire. 

The truest defense of the peace of our hemisphere must always lie 
in the hope that our sister nations beyond the seas will break the 
bonds of the ideas which constrain them toward perpetual warfare. 
By example we can at least show them the possibility. We, too, have 
a stake in world affairs. 

Our will to peace can be as powerful as our will to mutual defense; 
it can command greater loyalty, devotion and discipline than that en- 
listed elsewhere for temporary conquest or equally futile glory. It will 
have its voice in determining the order of world affairs. 

This is the living message which the New World can send to the 
Old. It can be light opening on dark waters. It shows the path of peace. 

Source: Department of State, Press Releases, XX, 294-296, April 15, 1939. 


(5) DECLARATION OF PANAMA, OCTOBER 3, 1939 


The Governments of the American Republics meeting at Panama, 
have solemnly ratified their neutral status in the conflict which is 
disrupting the peace of Europe, but the present war may lead to unex- 
pected results which may affect the fundamental interests of America and 
there can be no justification for the interests of the belligerents to 
prevail over the rights of neutrals causing disturbances and suffering 
to nations which by their neutrality in the conflict and their distance 
from the scene of events, should not be burdened with its fatal and 
painful consequences. 

During the World War of 1914-1918 the Governments of Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador and Peru advanced, or sup- 
ported, individual proposals providing in principle a declaration by 
the American Republics that the belligerent nations must refrain from 
committing hostile acts within a reasonable distance from their shores. 

The nature of the present conflagration, in spite of its already la- 
mentable proportions, would not justify any obstruction to inter- 
American communications which, engendered by important interests, 
call for adequate protection. This fact requires the demarcation of a 
zone of security including all the normal maritime routes of communi- 
cation and trade between the countries of America. 

To this end it is essential as a measure of necessity to adopt imme- 
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diately provisions based on the above-mentioned precedents for the 
safeguarding of such interests, in order to avoid a repetition of the 
damages and sufferings sustained by the American nations and by their 
citizens in the war of 1914-1918. 

There is no doubt that the Governments of the American Republics 
must foresee those dangers and as a measure of self-protection insist 
that the waters to a reasonable distance from their coasts shall remain 
free from the commission of hostile acts or from the undertaking of 
belligerent activities by nations engaged in a war in which the said 
governments are not involved. 

For these reasons the Governments of the American Republics Re- 
SOLVE AND HEREBY DECLARE: 

1. As a measure of continental self-protection, the American Re- 
publics, so long as they maintain their neutrality, are as of inherent 
right entitled to have those waters adjacent to the American continent, 
which they regard as of primary concern and direct utility in their re- 
lations, free from the commission of any hostile act by any non- 
American belligerent nation, whether such hostile act be attempted or 
made from land, sea or air. 

Such waters shall be defined as follows. All waters comprised within 
the limits set forth hereafter except the territorial waters of Canada 
and of the undisputed colonies and possessions of European countries 
within these limits: 

Beginning at the terminus of the United States-Canada boundary in 
Passamaquoddy Bay, in 44°46’36” north latitude, and 66°54’11” west 
longitude ; 

Thence due east along the parallel 44°46’36” to a point 60° west 
of Greenwich; 

Thence due south to a point in 20° north latitude; 

Thence by a rhumb line to a point in 5° north latitude, 24° west 
longitude ; 

Thence due south to a point in 20° south latitude; 

Thence by a rhumb line to a point in 58° south latitude, 57° west 
longitude; 

Thence due west to a point in 80° west longitude; 

Thence by a rhumb line to a point on the equator in 97° west 
longitude ; 

Thence by a rhumb line to a point in 15° north latitude, 120° west 
longitude; 

Thence by a rhumb line to a point in 48°29’38” north latitude, 
136° west longitude; 

Thence due east to the Pacific terminus of the United States-Canada 
boundary in the Strait of Juan de Fuca. 
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2. The Governments of the American Republics agree that they will 
endeavor, through joint representation to such belligerents as may now 
or in the future be engaged in hostilities, to secure the compliance by 
them with the provisions of this Declaration, without prejudice to 
the exercise of the individual rights of each State inherent in their 
sovereignty. 

3. The Governments of the American Republics further declare that 
whenever they consider it necessary they will consult together to de- 
termine upon the measures which they may individually or collectively 
undertake in order to secure the observance of the provisions of this 
Declaration. 

4. The American Republics, during the existence of a state of war 
in which they themselves are not involved, may undertake, whenever 
they may determine that the need therefor exists, to patrol, either in- 
dividually or collectively, as may be agreed upon by common consent, 
and in so far as the means and resources of each may permit, the 
waters adjacent to their coasts within the area above defined. 

Source: Department of State, Bulletin, 1, 331-333, October 7, 1939. 
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APPENDIX VII 


RELATIONS WITH THE FAR EAST 


(2) NoTIcE TO JAPANESE AMBASSADOR OF TERMINATION OF 
COMMERCIAL TREATY OF I9QII 
July 26, 1939 
Excellency: 

During recent years the Government of the United States has been 
examining the treaties of commerce and navigation in force between 
the United States and foreign countries with a view to determining 
what changes may need to be made toward better serving the purposes 
for which such treaties are concluded. In the course of this survey, the 
Government of the United States has come to the conclusion that the 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the United States and 
Japan which was signed at Washington on February 21, 1911, con- 
tains provisions which need new consideration. Toward preparing the 
way for such consideration and with a view to better safeguarding and 
promoting American interests as new developments may require, the 
Government of the United States, acting in accordance with the pro- 
cedure prescribed in Article XVII of the treaty under reference, gives 
notice hereby of its desire that this treaty be terminated, and, having 
thus given notice, will expect the treaty, together with its accom- 
panying protocol, to expire six months from this date. 

CORDELL HULL 

Source: Department of State, Bulletin, I, 81, July 29, 1939. 


(4) AMBASSADOR GREW’S STATEMENT ON JAPANESE-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 


On October 19, 1939, Ambassador Joseph Clark Grew, who had just 
returned to his post in Tokyo after a visit in the United States, deliv- 
ered an address before the America-Japan Society, which said in part: 

The American people aspire to relations of peace with every country 
and between all countries. We have no monopoly on this desire for 
peace, but we have a very definite conviction that the sort of peace 
which, throughout history, has been merely an interlude between wars 
is not an environment in which world civilization can be stably devel- 
oped or, perhaps, can even be preserved. We believe that international 
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peace is dependent on what our Secretary of State has characterized as 
“orderly processes” in international dealing. 

The American people desire to respect the sovereign rights of other 
people and to have their own sovereign rights equally respected. We 
have found by experience that the successful approach to the resolving 
of international disputes lies not so much in merely abstaining from 
any thought of use, immediately or eventually, of the methods of force. 
Let cynics look about them and contemplate the consequences of resort 
to menacing demands as a process in the conduct of international re- 
lations. Is it being purely “‘legalistic’’ to put to wise and practical use 
the finer instincts common to all mankind? 

The American people believe that the day is past when wars can be 
confined in their effects to the combatant nations. When national econo- 
mies were based upon agriculture and handicraft, nations were to a large 
extent self-sufficient; they lived primarily on the things which they 
themselves grew or produced. That is not the case today. Nations are 
now increasingly dependent on others both for commodities which 
they do not produce themselves and for the disposal of the things which 
they produce in excess. The highly complex system of exchange of 
goods has been evolved by reason of each nation’s being able to extract 
from the ground or to manufacture certain commodities more efficiently 
or economically than others. Each contributes to the common good the 
fruits of its handiwork and the bounties of nature. It is this system 
of exchange which has not only raised the standard of living everywhere 
but has made it possible for two or even three persons to live in comfort 
where but one had lived in discomfort under a simple self-contained 
economy. Not only the benefits of our advanced civilization but the 
very existence of most of us depends on maintaining in equilibrium a 
delicately balanced and complex world economy. Wars are not only 
destructive of the wealth, both human and material, of combatants, but 
they disturb the fine adjustments of world economy. Conflict between 
nations is therefore a matter of concern to all the other nations. Is 
there then any stultification through “‘legalistic’’ concepts when we 
practice ourselves and urge upon others the resolving of international 
disputes by orderly processes, even if it were only in the interests of 
world economy? How, except on the basis of law and order, can these 
various concepts in international dealing be secured ? 

The American people believe in equality of commercial opportunity. 
There is probably no nation which has not at one time or other invoked 
it. Even Japan, where American insistence on the “open door’ is cited 
as the supreme manifestation of what is characterized as a “‘legalistic”’ 
American attitude—even Japan, I say—has insisted upon and has re- 
ceived the benefits of the ‘‘open door” in areas other than China, where, 
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we are told, the principle is inapplicable except in a truncated and 
emasculated form. That highly complicated system of world economy 
of which I have just spoken is postulated upon the ability of nations 
to buy and sell where they please under conditions of free competition— 
conditions which cannot exist in areas where preémptive rights are 
claimed and asserted on behalf of nationals of one particular country. 

I need hardly say that the thoughts which I have just expressed are 
of universal applicability. 

Another common fallacy which I am constrained to mention is the 
charge that the American Government and people do not understand 
“the new order in East Asia.” Forgive me if I very respectfully take 
issue with that conception. The American Government and people 
understand what is meant by the “new order in East Asia’’ precisely 
as Clearly as it is understood in Japan. The “new order in East Asia”’ 
has been officially defined in Japan as an order of security, stability, 
and progress. The American Government and people earnestly desire 
security, stability, and progress not only for themselves but for all 
other nations in every quarter of the world. But “the new order in East 
Asia” has appeared to include, among other things, depriving Americans 
of their long-established rights in China, and to this the American 
people are opposed. 

There’s the story. It is probable that many of you are not aware of 
the increasing extent to which the people of the United States resent 
the methods which the Japanese armed forces are employing in China 
today and what appear to be their objectives. In saying this, I do not 
wish for one moment to imply that the American people have for- 
gotten the longtime friendship which has existed between the people 
of my country and the people of Japan. But the American people have 
been profoundly shocked over the widespread use of bombing in China, 
not only on grounds of humanity but also on grounds of the direct 
menace to American lives and property accompanied by the loss of 
American life and the crippling of American citizens; they regard 
with growing seriousness the violation of and interference with Ameri- 
can rights by the Japanese armed forces in China in disregard of 
treaties and agreements entered into by the United States and Japan 
and treaties and agreements entered into by several nations, including 
Japan. The American people know that those treaties and agreements 
were entered into voluntarily by Japan and that the provisions of those 
treaties and agreements constituted a practical arrangement for safe- 
guarding—for the benefit of all—the correlated principles of national 
sovereignty and of equality of economic opportunity. The principle of 
equality of economic opportunity is one to which over a long period and 
on many occasions Japan has given definite approval and upon which 
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Japan has frequently insisted. Not only are the American people per- 
turbed over their being arbitrarily deprived of long-established rights, 
including those of equal opportunity and fair treatment, but they feel 
that the present trend in the Far East if continued will be destructive 
of the hopes which they sincerely cherish of the development of an 
orderly world. American rights and interests in China are being im- 
paired or destroyed by the policies and actions of the Japanese authori- 
ties in China. American property is being damaged or destroyed; 
American nationals are being endangered and subjected to indignities. 
If I felt in a position to set forth all the facts in detail today, you 
would, without any question, appreciate the soundness and full justifica- 
tion of the American attitude. Perhaps you will also understand why 
I wish today to exercise restraint. 

In short, the American people, from all the thoroughly reliable evi- 
dence that comes to them, have good reason to believe that an effort 
is being made to establish control, in Japan’s own interest, of large 
areas on the continent of Asia and to impose upon those areas a system 
of closed economy. It is this thought, added to the effect of the bomb- 
ings, the indignities, the manifold interference with American rights, 
that accounts for the attitude of the American people toward Japan 
today. For my part I will say this. It is my belief, and the belief of 
the American Government and people, that the many things injurious 
to the United States which have been done and are being done by 
Japanese agencies are wholly needless. We believe that real security 
and stability in the Far East could be attained without running counter 
to any American rights whatsoever. 


Source: Department of State, Bulletin, I, 513-515, November 11, 1939. 
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APPENDIX VIII 


CHRONOLOGY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS AFFECTING 
AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1939 


MILITARY PREPAREDNESS 


FRANCE 
See also United States 
January: 
2. Government approves the ordinary and extraordinary budgets for 1939, 


which provide approximately 40,000,000,000 francs for national defense pur. 
poses, representing an increase of 23 per cent over the preceding year. 


February: 


14. Embassy in Washington announces that a military mission during its 
stay in the United States placed orders for another 500 military planes, bringing 
the total so far ordered to 615. 


April: 


21. M. Paul Reynaud, the Finance Minister, announces that an additional 
15,000,000,000 francs ($397,500,000) will be needed for defense purposes. 


November: 


3. Announced in Washington that the French government is advancing $4,000,- 
ooo to two American aircraft concerns for the construction of new plants to 
build engines for bombers ordered by France. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
January: 


23. Government inaugurates a campaign for a system of ‘organized national 
service.” 


February: 


4. Air Ministry announces that orders for American planes have been in- 
creased from 400 to 650. 

15. Government announces intention to build two more battleships, increas- 
ing the number under construction to nine and almost matching the combined 
building programs of Germany, Italy and Japan. 

15. Government estimates the 1939 expenditures for national defense at £580,- 
000,000, an increase of 53 per cent over the preceding year. The total is later 
raised in successive stages to £758,000,000 (approximately $3,547,000,000), 
representing an increase of 90 per cent over the preceding year. 

21. House of Commons approves with only five dissenting votes a bill in- 
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creasing the government's borrowing capacity to £800,000,000 for the five-year 
rearmament program ending in 1942. 


March: 


8. Mr. Hore-Belisha, the War Secretary, announces plans to send to France 
in the event of war nineteen divisions, totaling about 300,000 men. 

28. Prime Minister Chamberlain tells the House of Commons that his gov- 
ernment will not resort to conscription. 

29. Government announces the doubling of the territorial army, bringing it 
to a total of 340,000 men. 


April: 
26. Prime Minister Chamberlain reverses his previous stand and announces 
the introduction of conscription in Great Britain. A bill to this effect is approved 


in the House of Commons on the 27th by a vote of 376 to 145 and in the 
House of Lords on May 18 by a vote of 337 to 130. 


September: 


6. Government notifies all countries parties to the London Naval Treaty of 
1936, the Anglo-Polish Treaty of 1938 and the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1937 
that all obligations under these treaties have been suspended. 


November: 


7. Government announces the establishment of a purchasing commission in 
the United States to codrdinate the purchases of war supplies in the United 
States and in Canada. 


UNITED STATES 
January: 


5. President Roosevelt submits to Congress the annual budget message, which 
carries an item of $1,319,558,000 for national defense purposes. 

12. In a special message to Congress President Roosevelt recommends authori- 
zation of additional expenditures of approximately $552,000,000 for the na- 
tional defense units, to be spent during the next two years. 

23. The wreck of a new type of bombing plane during a demonstration at 
Los Angeles reveals that the member of a French mission, then in the United 
States buying airplanes, was on board the plane. 

26-29. At hearings of Senate Committee on Military Affairs it is revealed 
that President Roosevelt approved the purchase by France of modern military 
planes in the United States. 

31. While conferring at the White House with members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, President Roosevelt is reported to have said that 
“in case of war the first line of defense of the United States is in France.” 
On February 3 the President flatly denies the report. 


April: 

3. President Roosevelt signs the Army Air Corps expansion bill, authorizing 
an increase in the army's air strength to a maximum of 6,000 planes. The 
bill also provides for an expenditure of $34,500,000 during the next three 
years for “educational orders” to familiarize private industries with mass pro- 
duction, and an expenditure of $23,750,000 for Panama Canal defenses. 
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15. President Roosevelt orders the transfer of all the fleet, except the Atlantic 
squadron, from the Atlantic to its base in the Pacific. 

25. The President signs the bill authorizing an initial expenditure of $6s,- 
000,000 for the establishment of new naval air, submarine and mine bases. 

26. President Roosevelt signs the regular 1940 military supply bill appropriat- 
ing $508,789,824 for the army. 


May: 

25. The President signs the regular 1940 naval supply bill appropriating 
$773,049,151 for the navy. 
June: 


7. President Roosevelt signs the bill authorizing an expenditure of $100,- 
000,000 for the purchase of strategic raw materials over a period of four years. 

27. A bill empowering the Civil Aeronautics Authority to train 20,000 
civilian air pilots annually is approved by the President. 


August: 


9. A War Resources Board is established to advise the army and navy on the 
economic mobilization of resources in time of war. 

11. President Roosevelt signs the bill authorizing an expenditure of $277,- 
000,000 for the construction of a third set of locks for the Panama Canal. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 
January: 


18. Germany advises Great Britain that, beginning in 1939, she will gradually 
build up her submarine tonnage to equality with that of Great Britain and 
will convert two light cruisers into a heavier type. 


March: 


6. Japanese Cabinet approves a six-year naval building program, calling for an 
expenditure of 1,205,000,000 yen for new construction, 300,000,000 yen for naval 
aviation and 188,000,000 yen for the development of land and marine establish- 
ments. 

April: 

28. Chancellor Hitler denounces the 1935 and 1937 agreements with Great 
Britain placing limitations on Germany's naval construction. 

May: 


25. It is announced at Moscow that the Soviet Union will spend 40,000,- 
000,000 rubles for national defense in 1939, representing an increase of 66 
per cent over the preceding year. 


October: 


27. Italy announces intention to set aside 17,476,000,000 lire for national 
defense. 


December: 


8. Japanese Cabinet approves the largest budget in the nation’s history; it 
includes an item of 6,767,000,000 yen, or 64 per cent of the total, for national 
defense purposes. 
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PRE-WAR EUROPE 
GENERAL 
January: 


11-13. Prime Minister Chamberlain and Foreign Secretary Halifax visit Rome. 
Communiqué at conclusion of visit stresses the desire of both governments to 
work for peace. 

13. Hungarian government accepts the German-Italian-Japanese invitation 
to join the anti-Comintern pact. It signs the pact on February 24. 

April: 

11. Hungary advises League Secretariat of intention to withdraw from the 
League. 

14. President Roosevelt sends peace appeals to Chancellor Hitler and Premier 
Mussolini, asking them to pledge ten years of peace and to give assurances 
that their armed forces will not attack or invade thirty-one designated countries. 

20. Premier Mussolini in an informal reply to President Roosevelt denies 
that Italy has any aggressive aims. 

20. Chancellor Hitler sends questionnaires to some of the nations mentioned 
in President Roosevelt's peace appeal, asking whether they feel themselves 
threatened and whether they have solicited American help. Most replies are 
in the negative with regard to fears of aggression; Rumania, however, declares 
that she does not see how any nation can feel safe in the present state of world 
affairs, and Switzerland proclaims her readiness to defend her borders. 

28. Chancellor Hitler rejects President Roosevelt's appeal in an address to the 


Reichstag. He also denounces the Munich consultative pact and various other 
agreements. 


May: 

2-3. Germany offers to conclude non-aggression pacts with Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Estonia, Finland and Latvia. Finland, Norway and Sweden decline 
the offer and on the 17th express their determination to remain neutral in a 
European conflict. Denmark and the Baltic states accept the offer and sign 
non-aggression pacts with Germany on May 31 and June 7 respectively. 

7. Italy and Germany agree to transform the axis into a military and political 
alliance. The agreement is signed in Berlin on the 22nd. 

8. Announced in Berlin that Chancellor Hitler is seeking means to “appease” 
Soviet Russia and induce her to sign a non-aggression pact with Germany. 


June: 
1. Chancellor Hitler gives pledges to respect Yugoslavia’s borders. 
July: 


3. Government of the Netherlands announces that it does not wish a guarantee 
from either one of the big-power groups. 


4. Berlin announces the resettlement on German territory of German inhabi- 
tants of the South Tyrol region, now under Italian control. 


August: 


9. Yugoslavia rejects German and Italian demands for her “‘benevolent’’ neu- 
trality in case of war. 
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ALBANIA 
See Italy 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
January: 


27. Great Britain and France make a loan of £16,000,000 to the Czecho- 
Slovak government, half of which represents an outright gift, while the remainder 
will provide foreign exchange for refugees. 


March: 


10. On rumors of plots by Slovak separatists, the government dismisses the 
Slovak Premier and other Ministers. The ousted Premier appeals to Chancellor 
Hitler to intervene. 

14. Slovakia proclaims her independence of the Prague government and 
appeals to Germany for protection. Germany intervenes on the 15th. 

14. German troops enter Czecho-Slovakia to ‘‘establish order.” 

14. Hungary requests the withdrawal within twelve hours of all Czech troops 
from Carpatho-Ukraine. Carpatho-Ukraine proclaims her independence and 
asks for German help; Germany declines to intervene, and the annexation of 
Carpatho-Ukraine is announced by the Hungarian government on the 16th. 

14. Prime Minister Chamberlain tells the House of Commons that the guar- 
antees of Czecho-Slovakia’s new frontiers under the terms of the Munich agree- 
ment were not implemented; he also states that the proposed guarantee to 
Czecho-Slovakia called for assistance against unprovoked aggression and that 
no such aggression had as yet taken place. 

16. Chancellor Hitler proclaims the Czech provinces of Bohemia and Moravia 
a protectorate of the Reich. 

17. United States government condemns the annexation of Czecho-Slovakia 
by Germany and refuses to recognize it. A note to that effect is sent to Germany 
on the 2oth. 

17-18. Great Britain and France notify Germany that they do not recognize 
the German annexation of the Czech provinces of Bohemia and Moravia and 
consider it a violation of the Munich agreement. 

19-21. Soviet Russia calls the annexation of the Czech provinces by Germany 
“arbitrary, violent and aggressive," and refuses to recognize it. General Franco 
of Spain and the Japanese Foreign Minister send telegrams to Chancellor Hitler 
on the 20th approving the annexation; the Italian Fascist Grand Council ex- 
presses approval on the 21st. 

23. Germany signs an agreement with Slovakia, guaranteeing her independence 
for twenty-five years. 


27. Hungary and Slovakia agree to settle their boundary dispute by negotia- 
tion. 


April: 


4. Slovakia cedes, with Germany's consent, about 400 square miles of her 
territory to Hungary. 


May: 
4. Great Britain recognizes Slovakia as an independent state. 
June: 


1. Japan recognizes Slovakia as an independent state. 
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July: * 
14. Slovakia announces that de facto recognition has been extended to her 
by France. On the 15th she orders that the consulates of Belgium, Norway, 


Rumania, Sweden and Turkey be closed because of failure of these countries 
to recognize Slovakia as an independent state. 


FRANCE 
See also Efforts to Stop Hitler, the Crisis, European War 


March: 


17. Premier Daladier asks the government to grant him special powers to 
rule by decree till November 30. The Chamber of Deputies approves the re- 
quest on the 18th by a vote of 321 to 264; the Senate concurs on the 19th 
by a vote of 286 to 17. 

21. King George VI and President Albert Lebrun of France exchange pledges 
of coéperation and a common stand against aggression during the latter's state 
visit to England. 

29. Premier Daladier, in reply to Italian territorial demands, states his will- 
ingness to negotiate, but asserts that France will not yield an inch of her 
territory or any of her rights. 


GERMANY 
See also Efforts to Stop Hitler, the Crisis, European War 
January: 

20. Chancellor Hitler removes Dr. Hjalmar Schacht from the presidency 
of the Reichsbank and appoints Dr. Walther Funk to succeed him. 
February: 

6. United States government protests to the Nazi government against specific 
cases of alleged discrimination concerning the rights of American citizens in 
Germany under the anti-Semitic laws and requests the German government 
to examine these cases. 

March: 


22. Germany and Lithuania sign a treaty in Berlin calling for the return of 
the Memel territory to Germany and its immediate evacuation by Lithuanian 
military and police forces. (Lithuania surrendered the territory after receipt 
of a German ultimatum that German troops would occupy all Lithuania unless 
Lithuania acceded to Germany's demands.) 


June: 


15. Chancellor Hitler assumes absolute control of the Reichsbank. 
17. Preliminary census figures taken on May 17 show a total population of 
about 86,550,000 for Greater Germany. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
See also Efforts to Stop Hitler, the Crisis, European War 


February: 


2. Ministry for Civilian Defense announces plans for the division of the 
country into twelve independent districts in time of war, each district under 
the control of a commissioner with unlimited powers. 

6. Prime Minister Chamberlain pledges British aid to resist any threats to 
the vital interests of France. 
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March: 


17. Mr. Chamberlain announces the abandonment of the “appeasement” policy 
in relations with Germany. 


April: 


20. A Ministry of Supply is established to mobilize industry in case of war. 
26. The government announces the introduction of conscription. 


June: 

8. King George VI and Queen Elizabeth are officially welcomed in Wash- 
ington on their visit to the United States. 
July: 


1. British National Labor Council and the Trades Union Congress broadcast 


an appeal to the German people over the heads of their government to resist 
the warlike aims of their leaders. 


August: 
11. Parliament authorizes credits up to £60,000,000 (about $280,000,000) 
for the purchase of British arms and supplies by Great Britain's allies. 
ITALY 
See also Efforts to Stop Hitler, the Crisis, European War 


February: 


3. United States Ambassador Phillips informally protests to Foreign Minister 
Count Ciano regarding attacks in the Italian press against President Roosevelt. 
(These attacks were made following the President's alleged statement—later 
denied—that “in case of war the first line of defense of the United States is in 
France.’’) 


April: 


6. The government announces that because of hostile demonstrations in 
Albania against Italians, its warships are landing troops there; an air squadron 
is also mobilized. 


7-9. Italian troops occupy Albania after King Zog and his government 
flee the country. Great Britain protests against the Italian invasion, calling it 
a violation of the 1938 Anglo-Italian agreement, but does not take further 
action. Secretary Hull condemns Italy's action as a ‘‘forcible and violent invasion” 
and brands it as ‘‘an additional threat to the peace of the world.” 

21. Great Britain recognizes Italy's sovereignty over Albania. 

August: 


20. Premier Mussolini assures King Victor Emmanuel that he will not take 
any action in the European crisis without his approval. 


MEMEL 
See Germany 
POLAND 
See also Efforts to Stop Hitler, the Crisis, European War 
April: 


28. Chancellor Hitler denounces the 1934 non-aggression pact with Poland, 
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insists upon the return of Danzig to Germany and the right to build a motor 
road across the Polish Corridor. 


May: 


5. The government rejects Germany's demands regarding the Free City of 
Danzig and the Polish Corridor, but expresses willingness to negotiate with 
Germany on a basis of equality. 

11. Prime Minister Chamberlain and Premier Daladier warn that the use 
of force in Danzig will start a general war, as Great Britain and France will 
immediately come to the aid of Poland, if attacked. 


June: 


30. The government warns Germany that the Corridor and the Baltic coast 
are “the air and the sun of the national life of Poland’’ and that acts of ag- 
gression in Danzig, from within or from without, will be considered as a cause 
of war. 


July: 

1. Great Britain and France reiterate their determination to go to the aid 
of Poland in case of “attempts to incorporate Danzig in the Reich in violation 
of existing treaties.” 

5. British Cabinet approves a specific declaration guaranteeing aid to Poland 
in the event of any “unilateral change” in the status of the Free City of Danzig. 

10. Prime Minister Chamberlain tells the House of Commons that the British 
pledge to Poland will also apply against Nazi efforts to subvert Danzig from 
within. 

10. The government proposes a joint Polish-German guarantee of Danzig's 
independence. 


August: 


2. Great Britain signs an agreement with Poland calling for the extension of 
a £8,000,000 loan for the purchase of war materials. 

6. Marshal Smigly-Rydz warns that force against Danzig will be met by 
force. On the 8th the German press starts a violent campaign against Poland 
for her “brazen provocation.” 

16. Multiplication of border incidents between Poland and Germany and 
intensification of German propaganda campaign against “Polish atrocities” in- 
creases the tension between both countries. Italy makes efforts to convince 
Poland that her only chance of survival is to submit immediately to Germany's 
demands regarding Danzig and other former German territories. 

17. Great Britain and France reject suggestions for a four-power conference 
or any other conference excluding Poland and Russia, to discuss the settlement 
of the Danzig issue. 

18. France extends credits amounting to 430,000,000 francs ($11,395,000) 
to Poland for the purchase of war materials. 

20. Germany increases her claims on Poland and asks for the return of all 
territories lost by her to Poland after the World War. Poland masses troops 
on her Moravian, Slovak and Hungarian borders and declares that she will 
regard any German moves in Hungary as “indirect aggression.” 


REFUGEES 
January: 


5. Premier Mussolini rejects President Roosevelt's proposal to open Ethiopia 
to Jewish immigration from Italy and other European countries, 
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11. George Rublee, the American Director of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Political Refugees, visits Germany to discuss the refugee problem. 


February: 


1. Czech government, presumably under pressure from Germany, deprives 
most Jews of their citizenship and also orders the “‘liquidation’’ of immigrants 
living at present in Czech territory. 

3. Anglo-American Committee of Experts is appointed to investigate the 
possibilities of British Guiana as a haven for refugees. 

7. Conference opens in London between representatives of the British govern- 
ment and Arab and Jewish delegations to discuss settlement of the Palestine 
problem. On the 26th British government proposes to end the mandate and set 
up in its stead an independent state; Jewish delegation rejects this proposal on 
the 27th. 

13-14. George Rublee, American Director of the Intergovernmental Committee 
on Political Refugees, submits a memorandum at the London session of the 
committee outlining the conditions under which Germany will permit the 
Jews to emigrate. The committee provisionally accepts the German plan on 
the 14th; it also accepts the resignation of Mr. Rublee and appoints in his stead 
Sir Herbert Emerson, the League High Commissioner for refugees from 
Germany. 

25. Germany starts a new intensive drive for the forced emigration of Jews; 
the Berlin area is the first district from which 100 Jews are to be expelled 
daily. The new decree violates the terms of the agreement reached with the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Political Refugees calling for the orderly 
emigration of Jews. 


March: 


8. British government warns Arab and Jewish delegations at London meeting 
that it will impose its own plan for the settlement of the Palestine problem 
if they fail to reach an agreement. The conference ends in a deadlock on the 
17th. 

27. Government of Bohemia and Moravia decrees that all “‘non-Aryan” prop- 


erty must be registered by April 15 and also forbids the transfers of ownership 
of business of any kind. 


May: 


4. Because of an increase in the number of Jewish immigrants, Chile suspends 
all immigration for one year; a similar law is adopted in Cuba on the 6th. 

12. British government offers the entire interior of British Guiana for settle- 
ment by Jewish refugees. 

17. British government publishes a White Paper outlining its plan for the 
establishment within ten years of an independent state of Palestine. Parliament 
endorses the plan on the 23rd. 

25. Mayor of Berlin decrees that, effective June 10, all Jews will be barred 
from homes in “‘Aryan-owned” houses; they are also barred from certain sec- 
tions of the city. 

29. With reference to the British program in Palestine Secretary Hull in- 
forms Congress that under the treaty of 1924 with Great Britain, the United 
States has no right to prevent changes in the terms of the mandate, but can 


“decline to recognize the validity of the application to American interests of 
any modification.” 
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June: 


4. Argentina, Mexico and Costa Rica bar the immigration of Jewish refugees. 

10. Bolivia agrees to place refugees on farms in the interior of the country. 

12. Hungarian government announces plans for the distribution of approxi- 
mately 500,000 acres of Jewish-owned lands to landless peasants; the plan also 
calls for the expropriation of about 10 per cent of all ‘“Aryan-owned” estates 
above 700 acres. 

21. German authorities in Bohemia-Moravia decree that all Jews are to 
register their property by the end of July; Jews are also forbidden to buy real 
estate, acquire shares or bonds, or float new business enterprises. 


July: 

4. British authorities in Jerusalem impose a collective fine of £1,000 on the 
Jewish quarter in Jerusalem for the perpetration of outrages against Arabs. 

6. Germany establishes a new organization known as the Reich Union of Jews 
in Germany (Reichsvereinigung der Juden), to which all German Jews must 
belong, and orders that the Jews in Germany must henceforth support their 
own schools and welfare organizations. 

12. British Colonial Secretary in Palestine announces that, because of the 
increasing number of illegal Jewish immigrants, Jewish immigration, beginning 
October 1, will be suspended for six months. 

19. President Roosevelt invites the heads of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Political Refugees to a conference at the White House to discuss 
the speeding up of the resettlement of German refugees. 


August: 


17. League of Nations Permanent Mandates Committee disapproves by a 
vote of 4 to 3 the British plan for Palestine and submits it for decision to 
the League Council. 


October: 


17. At a meeting of the Intergovernmental Committee on Political Refugees 
in Washington President Roosevelt declares that about 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 
people might become refugees because of the European war and urges that 
neutral nations should bear the cost of the preliminary studies for their re- 
settlement. 

21. Announced in Berlin that Germany plans to set up a Jewish state in the 
Lublin area of conquered Poland. 

25. General Trujillo, former President of the Dominican Republic, while 
visiting in Washington, announces that his country will receive 500 refugee 
families without payment of the usual immigration fee. 

26. Announced in Prague that nearly the entire Jewish population of 
Moravska Ostrava, with the exception of the aged and infirm, has been trans- 
ported to Poland. 

26. Meeting of Intergovernmental Committee on Political Refugees in Wash- 
ington adjourns. The committee decides to concentrate ‘on the immediate 
problem of taking care of the refugees from greater Germany’ and to postpone 
President Roosevelt's suggestion that it prepare to take care of refugees after 
the European war. 

31. Announced in Berlin that all Jews must leave Vienna by March 1, 1940, 
and will be sent to “a Jewish reservation in former Polish territory.” 
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November: 


3. Jews from the Sudetenland area are deported to Poland. 
10. The final assessment of the punitive tax levied on German Jews for the 
assassination of an embassy official in 1938 in Paris, is raised by 10 per cent. 


December: 


6. German authorities serve notice that all male Jews under 37 years of age 
must leave Bohemia and Moravia by February 28, 1940. 


RUSSIA 
See Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.) 


SPAIN 
January: 


13. Premier Mussolini assures Prime Minister Chamberlain during the 
latter’s visit to Rome that Italy will not seek any advantages in Spain and will 
repatriate her “‘volunteers’” when other countries do likewise. 

18. Great Britain and France reaffirm their intention to adhere to the 
principle of non-intervention in Spain. 

20. League Council adopts resolution condemning the bombing of open 
towns. 

23. Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of State, in a letter to the New York 
Times, urges the repeal of the Spanish arms embargo by Presidential proclama- 
tion. 

24. Germany and Insurgent Spain sign a cultural agreement providing for 
coéperation in education, radio, motion pictures, etc., and the establishment of 
a “German House” in Spain and a “Spanish House” in Germany. 

26. Barcelona surrenders to the troops of General Franco. 

27. Czecho-Slovakia recognizes the Insurgent régime. 


February: 


1. Loyalist government announces peace terms under which it is willing to 
surrender. General Franco rejects these terms and insists upon an unconditional 
surrender. 

1-25. Lifting of the Spanish arms embargo in favor of the Loyalists is urged 
without success by various groups in the United States. 

4. Fascist Grand Council announces that Italian troops will remain in Spain 
until a complete victory has been achieved by the Insurgent forces. 

8. With the help of the British navy a peaceful surrender of the island of 
Minorca to the Insurgents is effected, and Italian intervention is forestalled. 

17. United States rejects suggestion of some Latin American countries that 
all the American republics form a common front on the question of extending 
recognition to the Insurgent régime. 

27. Great Britain and France recognize the Insurgent régime. 

28. President Azafia resigns the presidency of the Spanish Republic. 


Marc h . 


1. Insurgent régime announces that thirty-seven countries have recognized it 
as the legal government of Spain. 

7. Loyalist fleet surrenders to French authorities at Bizerte, Tunisia. 

27. Insurgent régime announces that it has joined the anti-Comintern pact. 

28. Madrid surrenders to the Insurgent army. 
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April: 

1. United States government announces intention to extend formal recognition 
to the Insurgent government. 

1. President Roosevelt, by proclamation, orders the lifting of the arms em- 
bargo on shipments to Spain. 


May: 

8. The government advises League Secretariat of intention to withdraw from 
the League. 

24. The last contingent of German combatants is reported to have left Spain. 


Italian government announces on the 25th that a last contingent of 19,400 
Italians will return home within a week. 


UNION OF SoviET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS (U.S.S.R.) 
See also Efforts to Stop Hitler, the Crisis, Russo-Finnish War 


February: 


2. The government severs diplomatic relations with Hungary because of the 
latter's adherence to the anti-Comintern pact. 


March: 


10. Joseph Stalin attacks the democracies for not checking aggression in 
Europe and in the Far East and charges that they are trying to foment a war 
between the Soviet Union and Germany. 


May: 


3. Foreign Commissar Litvinoff retires and is succeeded by Vyacheslav M. 
Molotoff, President of the Council of People’s Commissars, 


THE VATICAN 
April: 
9. Pope Pius XII makes a peace appeal to the nations of the world, criticizes 


treaty violations and declares that there should be a just distribution of the 
world’s bounties. 


May: 
8. The Pope invites the Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers of Great 


Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Poland to a conference in Vatican City to 
seek an amicable settlement of the German-Polish dispute and other problems. 


EFFORTS TO STOP HITLER 
March: 


18. British and French governments ask the Soviet Union what action it would 
take in the event of an attack on Rumania and confer with other governments 
on eventual action to be taken to check Germany's eastward drive. 

20. Soviet Union proposes the summoning of a conference in London of 
the countries most interested in checking Germany's aggression. Prime Minister 
Chamberlain rejects the proposal as ‘‘premature.” 

21. Prime Minister Chamberlain proposes a joint declaration by Great Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union and Poland against further aggression in Europe. On 
the 22nd Poland announces her opposition to such a declaration, as long as the 
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Western powers did not give her guarantees of automatic assistance in case of 
aggression. 

31. Great Britain and France pledge full assistance to Poland in the event 
of aggression threatening her independence. A similar pledge is offered to 
Rumania. 

April: 

1. Chancellor Hitler denounces the British government's efforts at ‘‘encircle- 
ment” of Germany. 

6. Prime Minister Chamberlain announces the conclusion of a defensive al- 
liance with Poland. 

8. Germany warns Poland that she will consider the conclusion of a British- 
Polish alliance as an “unfriendly act.” 

10. British government announces that it will consider aggression against 
Turkey, Greece, or other Mediterranean powers as an “unfriendly act.” 

10. Italian government assures Greece that it will respect her neutrality and 
independence. 

13. Great Britain and France pledge assistance to Rumania and Greece, pro- 
vided that they resist attacks. 

14. Great Britain urges Soviet Russia to join a Peace Front, in spite of Polish 
and Rumanian objections to Russia’s adherence. 

14. Poland and Rumania exchange verbal pledges to unite against aggression 
and also agree to combine their armies in the event of war. 

16. Soviet Russia proposes a military alliance of Great Britain, France and 
herself as a condition of adherence to the Front. 

20. Poland informs Great Britain that she will not join a Peace Front including 
the Soviet Union, nor will she permit Soviet troops to march or fly over Polish 
territory. 


May: 


3. Prime Minister Chamberlain expresses Great Britain's willingness to sign 
a non-aggression pact with Germany. 

7. Great Britain rejects the Soviet proposal for a military alliance and submits 
counter-proposals. 

10. Following Soviet Russia’s request for further guarantees as a condition 
of her adherence to the Peace Front, Prime Minister Chamberlain assures the 
Soviet government that Russia will not be expected to enter a war until Great 
Britain and France are already actively engaged in it. To meet further Russian 
objections, the British government announces on the 24th acceptance of the 
principle of a reciprocal defensive alliance with the Soviet Union. 

12. Prime Minister Chamberlain announces that, pending the completion 
of a definitive agreement, Great Britain and Turkey are prepared to extend 
assistance to each other in the event of a war in the Mediterranean area. 

23. Rumania and Poland extend their mutual assistance pact to include at- 
tacks from the Soviet Union as well as from Germany; both countries also drop 
their objections to the inclusion of the Soviet Union in the Peace Front. 

27. New proposals are submitted to the Soviet Premier, under the terms of 
which Great Britain, France and Soviet Russia pledge themselves to codperate 
immediately in defense if any one of them is attacked. 

31. Soviet Premier again rejects the new British proposals as “insufficient” 
and insists on guarantees for all countries, without exception, lying on the Soviet 
Union's western borders. 
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June: 


5. A new deadlock in the Anglo-Soviet negotiations develops when Great 
Britain and France decline to include the Baltic states along Soviet Russia's 
western border in the British anti-aggression guarantees. 

15. Great Britain submits new proposals to the Soviet Premier designed to 
break the deadlock, and on the 22nd they are also rejected as inadequate. 

23. France and Turkey sign a mutual assistance pact against aggression in 
the Mediterranean along the lines of the Anglo-Turkish agreement. France also 
signs a separate agreement with Turkey calling for the cession of the Hatay 
republic to the latter. 


July: 

1. Great Britain and France submit new proposals to the Soviet Union to 
meet the latter's objections. New difficulties develop on the 5th when the Soviet 
Union declines to extend guarantees to the Netherlands and Switzerland, while 
Great Britain and France decline to extend guarantees with regard to the status 
quo in the Baltic states. 

31. Great Britain and France announce that they will send military missions 
to Soviet Russia to hold military conversations concurrently with the political 
negotiations. 


August: 


4. British government recalls its special negotiator from Moscow when he 
fails to conclude an agreement. On the 20th Moscow also announces the de- 
velopment of difficulties in the negotiations between the British-French-Soviet 
military experts. 

THE CRISIS 
August 21 


Berlin announces that Germany and the Soviet Union have agreed to sign 
a ten-year non-aggression pact. 


August 22 


Great Britain and France warn Germany that the conclusion of a Russo- 
German non-aggression pact will in no way affect their obligations to Poland. 

Poland announces that the conclusion of a Russo-German non-aggression pact 
will not make any difference in her plans to defend her independence. 


August 23 


Chancellor Hitler rejects the British and French proposals and warnings re- 
garding his dispute with Poland. 

Representatives of Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
Norway and Sweden meet at Brussels to discuss ways and means of maintaining 
their neutrality and of assuring the supply of food and raw materials in case 
of war. King Leopold of Belgium makes a peace appeal on behalf of the nations 
represented at the conference. 

Australian Prime Minister announces that Australia will support Great Britain 
in case of war. 

Government of New Zealand affirms its determination to stand ‘shoulder to 
shoulder” with Great Britain in her fight against aggression. 

General Smuts of South Africa urges the country to remain calm, while the 
Nationalist leader, Dr. Malan, urges the calling of general elections to have 
the people decide for or against neutrality in case of war. 
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United States Department of State warns American citizens against travel 
abroad and also urges Americans in war-threatened countries to return home. 


August 24 


Soviet Russia and Germany sign the non-aggression pact in Moscow. 

British Parliament confers emergency powers upon the government. 

President Roosevelt appeals to Chancellor Hitler and to President Moscicki 
of Poland, urging them to settle their differences by direct negotiation, arbitra- 
tion or conciliation of the dispute by a disinterested third power. He also ap- 
peals to the King of Italy to use his influence for the preservation of peace. 
The Polish President accepts the proposals on the 25th, and his acceptance is 
immediately communicated in another brief appeal to Chancellor Hitler. The 
King of Italy sends a noncommittal reply. 


August 25 


Great Britain signs a pact of mutual assistance with Poland. 

Chancellor Hitler, in talks with the British Ambassador, offers a program of 
appeasement which would require Great Britain to disregard her obligations to 
Poland. 


August 26 


Premier Daladier sends a personal appeal to Chancellor Hitler urging him 
to settle the dispute with Poland by direct negotiation. Chancellor Hitler rejects 
the appeal on the 27th. 


Canadian Prime Minister sends a peace appeal to Germany, Poland and Italy. 


August 27 


Germany reaffirms her pledges to Belgium, the Netherlands and Switzerland 
to respect their neutrality and gives similar assurances to the Baltic states and 
Denmark on the 29th. 


British Admiralty assumes control of all mercantile shipping. 


August 28 


Great Britain rejects Germany's demands of the 23rd and 25th regarding 
Poland, rules out another “Munich,” and again suggests direct Polish-German 
negotiations, with a settlement guaranteed by other powers. 

Great Britain and France assure Belgium that they will respect her neutrality 
and independence in the event of war. 


August 29 


Chancellor Hitler accepts the British proposal to negotiate directly with Poland, 
provided that the British government sees to it that a Polish negotiator with 
full powers arrives in Berlin on the 30th. 

King Leopold of Belgium and Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands offer 
mediation of the crisis to Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Poland. 

President Roosevelt rules that merchant ships of potential belligerents must 
prove to the Federal authorities that they do not intend to wage offensive war- 
fare at sea before obtaining their clearance papers from American ports. 


August 30 


France urges Poland to make further efforts to settle the dispute with Ger- 
many over Danzig by direct negotiation. 
Great Britain rejects the German proposal of the 29th for the settlement of 
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the German-Polish dispute as “unreasonable” and refuses to coerce Poland to 
agree to a dictated peace. She again offers her assistance in direct negotiations 
between Germany and Poland and reiterates her intention to abide by the pledge 
to come to the support of Poland if invaded. 

Chancellor Hitler, by decree, sets up a “Cabinet Council for the Defense of 
the Reich’’ composed of six Nazi leaders. Vice Chancellor Goering is to direct 
German internal affairs in case of war. 

Poland issues general mobilization orders, alleging that the German Reich 
has “started an aggressive policy’’ which threatens her security. 

British government assures Denmark that it will respect her neutrality, pro- 
vided that Germany does likewise. 


August 31 

Polish Ambassador in Berlin advises the German Foreign Office that his gov- 
ernment has accepted the British proposals for direct negotiations with Ger- 
many. He is prevented, however, from conferring with Warsaw, since all means 
of communication have been cut off. 

Germany broadcasts the terms of her proposal for a settlement of the dispute 
with Poland but notifies the British Ambassador that she considers them as 
having been rejected because a Polish negotiator had not arrived in Berlin 
within the time specified, 

French government announces that it will abide by its engagements and de- 
clines to coerce the Polish government to accept the German terms. 

British government orders complete mobilization and begins mass evacuation 
of non-combatants from large cities. 

Premier Mussolini attempts to bring about a five-power conference to devise 
a peaceful settlement. 


September 1 


German forces invade Poland on three sides and bomb many cities. 

Chancellor Hitler outlines to a special meeting of the Reichstag the reasons 
for his invasion of Poland. 

The Free City of Danzig proclaims its union with Germany; a “‘constitutional” 
law to that effect is signed by Herr Forster, the Nazi leader. 

Poland invokes British and French assistance under the terms of the mutual 
assistance pact because of the German invasion. 

Great Britain and France send an ultimatum to Germany warning that they 
will fulfill their obligations toward Poland unless German troops are at once 
withdrawn from that country. 

France decrees general mobilization and proclaims martial law throughout 
the country. 

British Parliament passes an emergency law providing for compulsory mili- 
tary service between the ages of 18 and 41. 

By an Order-in-Council Canadian government proclaims the War Measures 
Act of 1914 in effect. 

Italy announces that she will remain neutral unless attacked. 

President Roosevelt announces that every effort will be made to keep the 
United States out of the European war and also appeals to the belligerents to 
abstain from bombing civilian populations and open towns. 


September 2 


Great Britain and France send another ultimatum to Germany requesting 
withdrawal of German troops from Poland by noon, September 3. 
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EUROPEAN WAR 
FRANCE 
September: 


3. The government announces that a state of war exists with Germany as 
from 5 p. m., after the expiration of the Anglo-French ultimatum to Germany 
demanding withdrawal of German troops from Poland. 

13. A War Cabinet is formed in which Premier Daladier assumes the post 
of Foreign Minister besides the office of Premier; a Ministry of Armaments is 
also established. 

26. The government, by decree, dissolves the Communist party and outlaws 
Communist propaganda. 


October: 


5. Upon the adjournment of Parliament Communist deputies lose their parlia- 
mentary immunity and can be indicted and tried like private citizens for of- 
fenses against the law. 

10. Premier Daladier tells the nation that there cannot be lasting peace on 
the terms suggested by Chancellor Hitler and that France will keep on fighting 
until there are certain guarantees of peace ‘‘which may not be put in doubt 
every six months.” 


November: 


14-16. Many prominent Communists are arrested on charges of organizing 
defeatist propaganda. 

17. Civil tribunals of Paris order the dissolution of 149 additional Com- 
munist organizations and the sequestration of their property. 

19. New decree empowers the government to place Communists and other 
persons considered dangerous to national security in ‘‘centers of forced residence.” 

30. Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 318 to 175, extends to the Daladier 
Cabinet full decree powers for the duration of the war. The Senate approves 
the measure on December 1 by a vote of 259 to 23. 


GERMANY 
September: 


11. The government announces the institution of an economic counter- 
blockade against Great Britain which will include “the use of all means’ to 
prevent supplies from reaching Great Britain. 

19. Chancellor Hitler hails the victory over Poland and challenges the Allies 
to accept peace on his terms or to fight to the finish. He denies that Germany 
wants to dominate Europe, places the responsibility for the war on Great 
Britain and declares that he has no war aims against either Great Britain or 
France. 

30. The government warns that it will consider armed merchant ships as 
warships and sink them on sight. 


October: 


6. Chancellor Hitler announces his peace plan to the Reichstag, proposing 
a conference to draft a new statute for Europe “before millions of lives are 
lost’’; he also declares that Germany and the Soviet Union will codperate in 
establishing a ‘new order” on ethnographic lines by resettlement of nationalities, 
in Eastern and Southern Europe. 
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7. The government rejects all protests by neutral states regarding the holding 
up of their shipping because of contraband cargoes, and also warns them that 
their submission to “British trade control measures directed against Germany’’ 
will be considered as irreconcilable with the neutrality of these states. 

19. The government announces, by decree, the annexation on November 1 
of some 20,000 square miles of Polish territory lost by Germany after the 
World War. The Lublin district in the annexed territory is to be designated 
as an exclusively Jewish settlement. 

21. The government announces that it will treat neutral vessels in convoys as 
enemy shipping. 

24. In a speech at Danzig Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop attempts to split 
Great Britain and France by reiterating that there is no conflict between Ger- 
many and France and that Great Britain systematically plotted the present war 
against Germany, dragging in France with her. 


November: 


8. Chancellor Hitler declares that Germany is preparing for a five-year war 
if necessary. 

8. Chancellor Hitler narrowly escapes death when a time bomb explodes in 
the Munich beer hail shortly after his departure from the anniversary celebra- 
tions of the 1923 putsch. Nine persons are killed and over sixty wounded. Nazi 
press and government officials charge that Great Britain instigated the plot. 

21. Herr Himmler, head of the Gestapo, announces solution of the beer hall 
bomb explosion, declaring that it was instigated by two British agents, who 
were later arrested at the Netherlands border. 

22. The government warns that the Allied seizure of German imports and 
exports will be met with unrestricted mine warfare. It justifies the laying of 
mines in merchant shipping lanes because of the presence of British warships 
and merchantmen and the organization of the convoy system, thus converting 
the area into a “war zone.” 

30. The government suggests that all neutral countries prohibit their ships 
from entering belligerent waters and warns that otherwise it will decline to 
accept responsibility for the consequences. 


December: 


12. The liner Bremen runs the British blockade and arrives at her home 
port. 

13. The pocket battleship Admiral Graf Spee fights a running battle with 
three British cruisers and takes refuge in the harbor of Montevideo. 

17. To avoid possible capture by the British, the Graf Spee is scuttled five miles 
outside Montevideo harbor; her crew is later interned in Buenos Aires. 

19. To escape capture by a British warship, the German liner Columbus is 
scuttled by her crew east of Cape May, N. J.; 579 survivors are picked up by 
the United States cruiser Tuscaloosa and brought to New York. On the 2oth 
the United States government classes the survivors as ‘‘distressed seamen’’ and 
permits them to remain for sixty days in the United States. 

19. To escape capture by a British cruiser, the German freighter Arauca seeks 
refuge at Fort Lauderdale, Florida, and is detained there indefinitely by various 
private law suits. 

25. German Consul protests against the clearance of the freighter Duesseldorf, 
in charge of a British prize crew, from Panama Canal waters, after removal 
of an ill passenger; United States army commander of the Panama Canal Zone 
permits the vessel to proceed, 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
September: 


3. The government declares war on Germany fifteen minutes after the ex- 
piration of the Anglo-French ultimatum to Germany demanding the withdrawal 
of German troops from Poland. A War Cabinet of nine, including Anthony 
Eden as Dominions Secretary and Winston Churchill as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, is created. 

4. The British liner Athenia, bound for Canada, is torpedoed and sunk off 
the northern Irish coast. Among the Americans on board, thirty are lost. 

11. The government announces that it will not make peace with any govern- 
ment headed by Chancellor Hitler, but expresses willingness to negotiate with 
a German régime whose word can be trusted. 

14. Prime Minister Chamberlain declares that regardless of what measures 
Germany adopts, Great Britain will never resort to the deliberate attack on 
women, children, and other civilians for the purpose of terrorism. 


October: 


12. Prime Minister Chamberlain rejects the German peace proposals and de- 
nounces Chancellor Hitler for insisting on the retention of his conquests. 

25-26. Announced in London that Argentina, Chile, Japan and the Soviet 
Union have protested to Great Britain against the British contraband list and 
blockade measures. 


November: 


17. Allied Supreme War Council, meeting at London, decides to coérdinate 
all purchases abroad to avoid competition, and sets up an Anglo-French Co- 
ordinating Committee to ensure greater unity in the conduct of the war. On 
the 18th it is announced in Paris that under the new agreement the merchant 
marine of both countries will be placed under British direction. 

21. Prime Minister Chamberlain announces that, as a reprisal measure for 
Germany’s floating mine campaign, beginning December 4, all German exports 
and imports will be seized. France announces the adoption of similar reprisal 
measures against Germany on the 22nd. 

23-29. Belgium, Denmark, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden pro- 
test against the Allied blockade of German exports and imports; Japan threatens 
to adopt ‘‘counter-measures.” United States declares that she is reserving all 
rights but does not plan to make a protest. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 
September: 


3. Australian government announces that as a result of the British declara- 
tion of war against Germany a state of war also exists between Australia and 
that country. 

4. Government of New Zealand declares a state of war with Germany. 

5. Union of South Africa severs diplomatic relations with Germany. 

10. Canadian government formally declares war on Germany. 


October: 


1o. Announced in London that the entire Empire air-training scheme will 
be centered in Canada. Discussions covering financial agreements for the per- 
fection of the plan are under way among the governments of Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada, 
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13. Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, in a nationwide radio broadcast, advo- 
cates an embargo on “‘offensive’’ weapons and no restrictions on the sale of 
“defensive” armaments. He also asks whether Canada has the right to draw 
the Western Hemisphere into a European war because she prefers the Crown 
of England to American independence. The speech arouses resentment in Canada 
and a storm of criticism in the United States. 

24. Canadian government assures the Department of State at Washington 
that a careful and complete investigation disclosed that the British liner Athenia, 
sunk on September 4 off the northern Irish coast, did not carry guns or muni- 
tions of war. 

25. A plebiscite in the province of Quebec on the conscription issue and 
support of the British Empire in the war, called by Premier Maurice Duplessis, 
head of the National Union government, results in an overwhelming defeat 
of his Cabinet and the endorsement of the Federal government's war plans. 
Premier Duplessis retains his office by a narrow margin; six of his Cabinet 
ministers are defeated. 


November: 


6. Delegates of Australia, Canada, New Zealand and Great Britain meet in 
Canada to discuss the Empire training plan. A draft of the plan is approved 
on the 27th. 


December: 


18. Winston Churchill, British First Lord of the Admiralty, announces the 
safe arrival in England of the first Canadian contingent. 


POLAND 
September: 


5. The Polish Ambassador in Paris and the French Foreign Minister sign 
a protocol to be added to their mutual assistance pact barring the conclusion 
of a separate peace. 

13. Germany threatens to bomb and shell Polish towns and villages which 
practice guerrilla warfare. British Foreign Secretary warns of reprisals. 

16. Germany threatens to regard Warsaw as a military sector and to subject 
it to bombardment unless the city is evacuated within twelve hours. 

17. Soviet government advises Polish Ambassador in Moscow that since his 
government has ceased to exist, it finds it necessary to send troops into Poland 
to “protect its own interests and to protect the White Russian and Ukrainian 
minorities.” 

18. Although Rumania has a mutual assistance pact with Poland, the gov- 
ernment declares that the Russian invasion of Poland does not involve Rumania 
and announces its neutrality. 

18. German and Russian military missions meet at Brest-Litovsk to make 
arrangements for the partitioning of Poland. Joint Russo-German communiqué 
also stresses the intention of both countries to coéperate and not to pursue aims 
contrary to their interests and to the terms of their mutual assistance pact. 

20. Announced in Berlin that the military campaign against Poland has 
been completed. 

22. Germany and Soviet Russia agree on a final demarcation line dividing 
their armies in Poland. Definitive arrangements are completed on the 29th. 

27. Warsaw surrenders unconditionally. 

29. Great Britain and France refuse to recognize the conquest of Poland, 
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30. A new Polish government is formed in Paris, headed by General Wladislas 
Sikorski as Premier. 


October: 


2. Secretary Hull announces that the United States does not recognize the 
conquest of Poland by force and will continue to maintain diplomatic relations 
with the new Polish régime set up in Paris. 

4. Soviet Russia and Germany sign an additional protocol regarding the final 
frontier between them in Poland. 

4. Great Britain recognizes the new Polish régime set up in Paris. 

5. Argentine government announces that it will continue to recognize the 
Polish régime set up in Paris as the legal government of Poland. 

7. The Vatican announces that it has extended recognition to the new Polish 
régime in Paris. 

10. Brazilian government instructs its Minister to Poland to take up his 
duties with the new Polish régime set up in Paris. 

26. Prime Minister Chamberlain and Foreign Secretary Halifax endorse the 
view that the Russian occupation of eastern Poland was necessary for the safety 
of the Soviet Union. 

November: 


20. The town of Anger, in the Loire Valley, is designated as the seat of the 
new Polish régime set up in France. 


ITALY 
September: 


20. The government announces that an agreement has been reached with 
Greece to withdraw their respective military forces on the Albanian frontier. 


October: 


31. In a Cabinet shake-up Premier Mussolini replaces six Cabinet members, 
the army and air force chiefs of staff and the secretary of the Fascist party. 


November: 


26. The Italian High Command grants “indefinite winter leave,” beginning 
December 1, to approximately 300,000 officers and men over twenty-nine years 
of age, mostly stationed on the Italo-French border. 


December: 


8. Fascist Grand Council reaffirms Italy's non-belligerence and the military 
alliance with Germany signed in May. 
16. Count Ciano reaffirms the Rome-Berlin axis, defends Germany's actions 


in recent years and declares that it was by agreement with Germany that Italy 
stayed out of the war. 


UNION OF SovieT SOCIALIST REPUBLICS (U.S.S.R.) 
September: 


17. The government assures Great Britain, France and other countries that 
it intends to remain neutral in the European conflict and that Soviet troops 
marched into Poland merely to protect Russian interests and Russian minorities. 


October: 


31. Foreign Commissar Molotoff praises Germany's peace efforts and accuses 
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Great Britain and France of waging an ideological war on Germany merely 
to safeguard their colonial empires. He also attacks the United States govern- 
ment’s decision to lift the arms embargo, criticizes President Roosevelt for 
meddling in the Russo-Finnish controversy and reaffirms the neutrality of the 
Soviet Union. 


December: 


10. The government protests to Great Britain against the Allied blockade of 
German exports, contending that it is “harmful to the rights and interests of 
neutral countries” and “a violation of international law.” 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 
September: 


19. Representatives of Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Norway and Iceland, at 
Copenhagen conference, announce their determination to pursue a policy of 
coperation to maintain their neutrality and economic life; they also express will- 
ingness to participate in efforts facilitating the reconciliation of the belligerents. 


October: 


13. The King of Sweden invites the Danish and Norwegian Sovereigns and 
the President of Finland to meet in Stockholm on the 18th to discuss means of 
defending the neutrality and independence of their respective countries. 

18. In a message to King Gustav V of Sweden President Roosevelt places 
the moral support of the United States behind the efforts of the Scandinavian 
countries to maintain peace in the Baltic. The American republics, headed by 
Argentina, also back the peace efforts of these countries. 

19. Scandinavian kings, at close of the Stockholm conference, reaffirm their 
neutrality and also advise Finland to seek a compromise in her difficulties 
with Soviet Russia. 


November: 


3. Norwegian government releases the American freighter City of Flint and 
interns the German prize crew when the vessel calls at a Norwegian port with- 
out permission. 

12. Sweden forms a National Union Cabinet in which Christian Giinther 
replaces Foreign Minister Sandler. Mr. Sandler resigned following a German 


press campaign accusing him of having encouraged Finland to resist Russian 
demands. 


Low COUNTRIES 
November: 


6-7. King Leopold of Belgium pays a sudden visit to Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland, which results in a joint peace appeal to the rulers of the belligerent 
powers. King George and President Lebrun send courteous replies on the 12th, 
reiterating the conditions on which the Allies will negotiate for peace; the 
German reply, given orally on the 15th to the Belgian and Dutch envoys, re- 
jects the Allied conditions. 

9. The massing of German troops on the Belgian-Netherlands frontier and 
a clash on the Netherlands-German border in which one person is killed and 
several others are kidnapped, causes apprehension in both countries and increases 
defense preparations. 
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10. United States government advises its nationals in the Netherlands to 
leave the country. 

13. Dutch Premier denies that there was a real danger on November 10-12 
of a German invasion and declares that “foreign sources’’ had raised the alarm. 

13. German government reiterates assurances to respect the neutrality of 
Belgium and Holland as long as Great Britain and France do likewise, and as 
long as both countries show themselves capable of preserving their neutrality. 


BALKANS 
September: 


4. Yugoslavia, Rumania and Bulgaria announce that they will remain neutral 
in the European war. 

23. Hungary resumes diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia. The govern- 
ment also bars a further influx of Polish refugees and prohibits its citizens from 
publicly discussing the European situation, 


October: 


17. Turkish government announces that negotiations with the Soviet Union 
have been suspended because the Soviet demands were incompatible with Turkish 
security and the obligations already accepted by Turkey in her agreement with 
Great Britain and France. 

19. Great Britain, France and Turkey sign a tripartite agreement of mutual 
assistance against aggression in the Mediterranean or in the Balkans. The treaty, 
however, stipulates that Turkey will not be called upon to come to the aid of 
the Allies if such a move is likely to embroil her in a war with Soviet Russia. 

22. Great Britain, France and Turkey agree upon a three-point program for 
the protection of their interests in the Near East. The plan also includes the 
extension of a £60,000,000 credit to Turkey. 


November: 


16. The Italian press and Italian broadcasts in Russian stress Italy's determina- 
tion to prevent Soviet Russia’s penetration into the Balkans and warn that such 
an advance will be repelled by force, if necessary. 


December: 


6. Article in the official Comintern paper advises Rumania to join the Baltic 
states in putting herself under Russian influence and also attacks Rumanian 
treatment of minorities. Another article attacks Turkey and charges that Anglo- 
French ‘‘war incendiaries,” supported by American interests, are trying to extend 
the war to the Balkans. On the 8th the Soviet government takes the unprecedented 
step of announcing that the articles do not represent the views of the government. 

7. Fascist Grand Council warns that events in the Balkans and in the Danube 
Basin are of direct interest to Italy. 


BALTIC STATES 
September: 


29. Soviet Russia signs mutual assistance and trade agreement treaties with 
Estonia, which also grant the Soviet Union the right to establish naval and air 
bases on Estonian territory. 


October: 


1. Soviet Russia invites Latvia to send a delegation to Moscow to discuss the 
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conclusion of a mutual assistance pact under which the Soviet Union will be 
granted the right to garrison troops in Latvia and establish naval and air bases 
in that country. A treaty to that effect is signed in Moscow on the sth. 

2. Soviet government invites Lithuanian Foreign Minister to Moscow to dis- 
cuss the conclusion of a mutual assistance pact with the Soviet Union. Such a 
pact is signed on the roth and gives the Soviet Union the right to establish 
naval and air bases on Lithuanian territory. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
October: 


28. Violent clashes occur in Prague between Czechs and Germans as a result 
of demonstrations in observance of the twenty-first anniversary of the founding 
of the Czecho-Slovak republic. A number of people are killed and wounded 
and numerous arrests are made. 


November: 


15. Serious clashes occur in Prague between Hitler Elite Guards and Czech 
students in anti-German demonstrations. Hundreds of students are arrested; 
nine are executed on the 17th and three on the 18th. The University of Prague 
is ordered closed for three years. 

17. Formation of a National Czecho-Slovak Committee, headed by Dr. Eduard 
Bene’, former President of the Czecho-Slovak republic, is announced in Paris. 
French government recognizes the committee as representing the Czecho-Slovak 
people. British government extends recognition on December 21. 


December: 


20. Allied Supreme War Council announces that it will codperate with the 
Czecho-Slovak National Committee in its fight to restore the independence of 
the former Czecho-Slovak republic. 


UNITED STATES 
September: 


3. In a radio broadcast President Roosevelt announces the neutrality of the 
United States and appeals for national unity. 

4. Department of State restricts travel of American citizens in Europe. 

5. Following the outbreak of war in Europe President Roosevelt proclaims 
the neutrality of the United States under the terms of international law and 
prohibits the exportation of arms, ammunition and implements of war under 
the provisions of the Neutrality Act of 1937 to Germany, Poland, France, 
Great Britain, India, Australia and New Zealand. Various regulations under 
the Neutrality Act are also issued. 

6. President Roosevelt orders the establishment of an Atlantic sea patrol to 
enforce American neutrality. 

8. President Roosevelt extends the provisions of the Neutrality Act to the 
Union of South Africa after notification by that country that it has entered 
the war on the side of Great Britain. 

8. President Roosevelt proclaims a state of limited national emergency. 

10. President Roosevelt extends the provisions of the Neutrality Act to Canada 
after Canada’s declaration of war against Germany. 

14. Secretary Hull serves notice on belligerents that the United States will 
not tolerate violations of her rights as a neutral. 
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15. President Roosevelt defines American territorial waters as extending “as 
far to sea as the nation’s interests require them to go.” 

18. In response to an appeal from the President of Poland, President Roosevelt 
again urges belligerents to refrain from bombing civilians in unfortified centers. 


October: 


4. Secretary Hull warns American merchant ships to avoid Atlantic and Baltic 
waters near the shores of belligerents in the European war. 

11. American Federation of. Labor, at its annual convention, adopts resolu- 
tions expressing opposition to American involvement in the European war and 
advocating a boycott on German, Russian and Japanese goods. 

18. President Roosevelt, by proclamation, closes United States ports and ter- 
ritorial waters to belligerent submarines. 

23. Announcement in Germany of the capture of the American freighter City 
of Flint and her transfer, with a German prize crew aboard, to the Soviet port 
of Murmansk, results in a sharp controversy between the United States, Germany 
and Soviet Russia. The vessel is released on November 3 through the inter- 


vention of the Norwegian government when it calls at the port of Haugesund 
without permission. 


December: 


8. Secretary Hull requests Great Britain not to apply blockade measures con- 
cerning German exports to American ships and goods and warns that failure 
to respect the American position might present a basis for claims. 

15. The Communist party in the United States advises its members to stop 
the boycott of German goods, as the workers are not interested in aiding either 
side of the European belligerents in their “imperialist war.” The boycott on 
Japanese goods is continued. 

15. The Department of State urges manufacturers to discontinue the export 
of aluminum and molybdenum (needed in aircraft construction) to countries 
which bomb and machine-gun civilians and open cities and towns from the air. 

20. Secretary Hull extends the ‘moral embargo’ against countries bombing 
civilians and unfortified towns by urging American oil companies to refrain 
from exporting all devices designed to facilitate the production of high-quality 
aviation gasoline. 

23. President Roosevelt appoints Myron C. Taylor as his personal representa- 
tive at the Vatican and urges Catholic, Protestant and Jewish leaders to co- 
operate toward ending the war in Europe. 


RUSSO-FINNISH WAR 
January: 
5-8. Representatives of Finland and Sweden meet in Stockholm to discuss 


plans for the partial remilitarization of the strategically important Aaland Islands, 
An agreement is reached on the 8th. 


May: 

2. Sweden announces that Germany has approved the plan for the remili- 
tarization of the Aaland Islands. 

23. Soviet government opposes the plan for the remilitarization of the Aaland 
Islands, and on the 25th requests the Finnish government to give assurances 


that the islands, if fortified, will not be used by some nation against the 
Soviet Union. 


29. Finland announces that since the League Council abstained from taking 
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any action on the remilitarization of the Aaland Islands, she will proceed with 
the plan for their remilitarization in spite of Soviet Russia's objectons, as Russia 
is not a signatory of the neutralization treaty. 


October: 


7. Soviet Russia invites Finland to send a delegation to Moscow to discuss 
“political and economic questions.” Finland accepts the invitation but simul- 
taneously strengthens her border defenses and prepares “‘for all eventualities.” 

9-10. Soviet Russia masses troops on the Finnish border to back up her de- 
mands; Finland prepares to resist aggression. 

12. President Roosevelt expresses “the earnest hope” that the Soviet Union 
will not make any demands upon Finland that will disturb the friendly rela- 
tions between both countries. Similar, but independent, appeals are made on 
behalf of Finland by the governments of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 

12. Finnish-Soviet negotiations open in Moscow. 

17. Soviet government assures President Roosevelt that it has no designs 
against the independence of Finland. 


November: 


13. Finnish delegation returns home because of a deadlock in the negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union over demands for a naval base in Finland. 

26. Soviet government accuses the Finnish army of having fired on Russian 
troops across the border, killing four and wounding nine, and requests that the 
forces be drawn back twelve and a half miles. 

27. Finnish government denies Soviet charges, but expresses willingness to 
withdraw its troops provided the Soviet government does likewise. 

27. British Foreign Secretary warns the Soviet Ambassador that an attack on 
Finland will end the Anglo-Russian trade negotiations. Germany backs the Soviet 
Union and blames Great Britain for the crisis. 

28. Soviet Russia denounces the 1932 non-aggression pact with Finland. New 
border incidents are reported over the Soviet radio. The Finnish government 
denies these reports and orders its troops to withdraw from the border area 
to avoid provocation. 

29. Secretary Hull tenders the good offices of the United States to the Soviet 
Union and Finland to mediate their dispute. 

29. Soviet government severs diplomatic relations with Finland. 

29. Finnish government offers to withdraw its forces on the Karelian Isthmus 
and suggests submission of the dispute to a neutral mediator or to a conciliation 
commission. (Soviet forces invaded Finland before the note reached Moscow.) 

30. Finland accepts the United States offer to mediate the dispute with the 
Soviet Union. Soviet government declares that there is no occasion for good 
offices, 

30. Soviet troops invade Finland by land, sea and air, attacking at several 
points simultaneously. The capital and other cities are bombed. 


December: 


1. President Roosevelt sends identical appeals to Soviet Russia and Finland 
to refrain from bombing civilians and unfortified cities. 

1. President Roosevelt denounces the Soviet invasion of Finland as a “wanton 
disregard for law,” and expresses the sympathy of the United States for Finland 
and the Finnish people. 

1. Soviet Foreign Commissar declares that President Roosevelt's appeal against 
the bombing of civilians was caused by a “misunderstanding,” as Soviet planes 
have not bombed Finnish towns and are not going to do so. 
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1. In an effort to secure an armistice with the Soviet Union, a new Cabinet 
is formed in Finland on a broader basis. 

1. Russian agents set up a “‘people’s government” at Terijoki, a Finnish border 
town, headed by Otto Kuusinen, an exiled Finnish Communist. 

2. Soviet Union announces the conclusion of a treaty of mutual assistance 
and friendship with the Communist ‘‘puppet’’ régime at Terijoki, which in turn 
grants the Soviet Union all its original territorial demands, 

2. Finnish government refers the dispute with the Soviet Union to the League 
of Nations under Articles XI and XV of the Covenant. 

2. President Roosevelt calls for a ‘moral embargo’’ upon sales to the Soviet 
Union of American planes and equipment which might be used for the bombing 
of civilians and open cities. 

4. Soviet government notifies the League that it will not attend the meeting 
to consider Finland’s appeal, as it was not “in a state of war with Finland,’ 
but merely assisting the “democratic republic’ to liquidate the war danger cre- 
ated by the former government. 

5. Former President Hoover heads an organization to raise funds for Finnish 
relief. 

6. British government authorizes the sale of fighting planes and other war 
material to Finland. 

9. League Council refers the Finnish appeal to the Assembly. 

10. United States government grants a $10,000,000 loan to Finland through 
the intermediary of the Export-Import Bank and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for the purchase of “agricultural surpluses and other civilian sup- 
plies” in the United States. 

11. League Assembly's Committee on Procedure appeals to Soviet Russia to 
accept League mediation in the dispute with Finland. The Soviet government 
rejects the appeal on the following day. 

13. League Committee on Procedure condemns Russia as an aggressor and 
recommends her expulsion. It also appeals to all members and non-members to 
extend aid to Finland. 

14. League Council and Assembly, by unanimous vote, expel the Soviet 
Union from the League. China and Russia’s neighbors in the Baltic abstain 
from voting. 

15. Finnish Foreign Minister broadcasts a peace appeal to Moscow, reaffirm- 
ing his country’s willingness to come to an understanding with the Soviet Union. 

16. An official announcement in Moscow again denies that the Soviet Union 
is at war with Finland and ridicules Russia's expulsion from the League. 

18. United States Navy Department agrees that an aircraft construction com- 
pany may deliver forty of the latest model fighting planes to Finland before 
making deliveries of the same type to the navy. 


NEUTRALITY 
UNITED STATES 
January: 


4. In his annual message to Congress President Roosevelt stresses the need 
for the revision of the Neutrality Act of 1937. 


March: 


20. Senator Pittman introduces a neutrality resolution to be known as the 
Peace Act of 1939, permitting the export of arms and munitions to belligerents 
in time of war on a ‘‘cash-and-carry”’ basis. 
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May: 


1. The “‘cash-and-carry’’ provision in the Neutrality Act of 1937 expires. 
27. Secretary Hull submits proposals for the revision of the Neutrality Act, 
including elimination of the arms embargo provision in the existing legislation. 


29. Representative Bloom introduces a neutrality resolution based on Secre- 
tary Hull’s proposals. 


June: 


30. House of Representatives amends and passes the Bloom neutrality 
resolution. 


July: 
11. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, by a vote of 12 to 11, defers con- 
sideration of revision of the Neutrality Act until the next session of Congress. 
14. President Roosevelt sends a special message to Congress urging enact- 
ment of neutrality legislation at this session. Congress takes no action before 
adjournment. 
September: 


13. President Roosevelt summons Congress to meet in special session on the 
21st to consider revision of the Neutrality Act. 

21. In his message to Congress President Roosevelt urges the immediate re- 
peal of the arms embargo and the return to a neutral policy under international 
law. He also proposes that American merchant vessels be prevented from 
entering war zones. 

28. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations approves by a vote of 16 to 7 
the Pittman amendment to the neutrality resolution passed by the House in 
June. 


October: 


27. Senate adopts by a vote of 63 to 30 the Pittman amendment to the 
neutrality resolution. 
31. House of Representatives, by a vote of 237 to 177, agrees to send its 


version of the neutrality resolution (the Bloom resolution, approved in June) 
to a conference with the Senate. 


November: 


3. Senate passes the conference report on the neutrality bill by a vote of 
55 to 24; the House passes it by a vote of 243 to 172. 

4. President Roosevelt signs the neutrality bill. He also signs two proclama- 
tions, one to safeguard the neutrality of the United States, and the other to 
establish a combat area in the European war zones, from which American na- 
tionals and ships are barred. 

13. Ireland protests to the Department of State against being included in 
the “combat zone’’ from which American ships are barred, and declares that 
since Ireland is determined to remain neutral vessels will not incur more danger 
in Irish waters than in the Mediterranean. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


September: 


4. Argentine Foreign Minister, José Maria Cantilo, asks the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the American republics to meet in Buenos Aires to discuss methods 
for remaining aloof from the European war. 
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5. President Arosemena of Panama invites representatives of the American 
republics to meet on the 21st in Panama City to discuss means to preserve their 
neutrality and other problems in connection with the European war. 

16. Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay discuss plans for the establishment of a 
joint coast patrol to protect their neutrality. 

23. Delegates of the twenty-one American republics meet in Panama to dis- 
cuss economic coéperation, means for protecting their neutrality and the defense 
of peace in the Western Hemisphere. 

24. Plans are submitted at the Panama meeting for the establishment of 
a 300-mile-wide “‘safety zone’’ around the Western Hemisphere within which 
belligerent activity will be prohibited. 

30. Delegates at the Panama meeting agree to establish a permanent advisory 
committee composed of one member from each one of the twenty-one republics 
to sit in Washington during the European war and to consider all economic 
and financial problems affecting the Americas. 


October: 


2. Delegates at the Panama meeting approve the plan to establish a “safety 
zone” in the Western Hemisphere, embodying the plan in “the Declaration 
of Panama.” 


December: 


13. German pocket battleship Admiral Graf Spee fights a running battle with 
three British cruisers in Uruguayan waters and takes refuge in the harbor of 
Montevideo. 

14. Uruguayan government protests to Great Britain and Germany against 
the violation of her waters by their warships. 

14. British government warns Uruguayan government that under international 
law the Graf Spee should be ordered to leave within twenty-four hours or in- 
terned for the duration of the war. A second British protest is made on the 15th. 

17. Uruguayan government suggests that the American republics make a joint 
protest to Great Britain and Germany against the fighting by their warships 
within the American safety zone. 

23. The twenty-one American republics send a joint protest to Great Britain, 


France and Germany against violations by belligerent vessels of the 300-mile 
“safety zone.” 


FOREIGN TRADE AND TARIFFS 
UNITED STATES 
February: 


24. United States extends for another year the temporary trade agreement 
with Chile. 


March: 


18. United States Treasury rules that imports from the provinces of Bohemia 
and Moravia are now German, and places them on its tariff ‘blacklist.’ Similar 
action is taken on the 24th with regard to imports from the Memel territory. 

18. The government announces an increase of 25 per cent in countervailing 
duties on all dutiable German goods, effective on April 22, unless it is shown 
that such exports are not subsidized by the German government. 
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April: 

1. United States signs a reciprocal trade agreement with Turkey, to become 
effective on May s. 

5. Slovakia is also placed on the tariff ‘‘blacklist.” 


May: 


10. United States extends the provisional trade agreement with Venezuela 
for another year. 


June: 


23. United States and Great Britain sign an agreement for the exchange of 
approximately 600,000 bales of American cotton against 85,000 tons of British 
rubber. The United States Senate ratifies the agreement on the 29th. 


July: 


5. United States Treasury announces that, effective August 13, countervailing 
duties will be imposed on Italian silk, exports of which are subsidized by the 
Italian government. 

27. The government begins to pay an export subsidy of 1.5 cents a pound 
net weight on lint cotton and commensurate payments on exports of cotton 
goods produced in the United States. 


August: 


4. United States renews the trade agreement with the Soviet Union for an- 
other year. 

16. United States announces intention to negotiate a new trade agreement 
with Belgium, to replace the 1935 agreement. 


23. United States announces intention to negotiate a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with Argentina. 


October: 


2. United States announces intention to negotiate a trade agreement with 
Chile. 


19. United States announces intention to negotiate a trade agreement with 
Uruguay. 


November: 


6. United States signs a reciprocal trade agreement with Venezuela. 
15. Representatives of United States trade mission in Buenos Aires start ne- 


gotiations with Argentine officials for the conclusion of a reciprocal trade 
agreement. 


December: 


12. United States Treasury instructs customs collectors to withdraw tariff 
privileges from Danzig and that part of Poland occupied by Germany. 

18. United States signs a supplementary trade agreement with Cuba, pro- 
visionally restoring the tariff rate of 90 cents per 100 pounds on Cuban sugar 
and extending to Cuban tobacco growers the benefits provided under the terms 
of the original 1934 treaty. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 
February: 


15. Argentine government announces that because of its heavily unfavorable 
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trade balance imports from all countries will be held down to the value of 
Argentine exports to such countries. It is expected that this ruling will ma- 
terially curtail imports from the United States. 


March: 


7. Costa Rican Congress approves 100 per cent tariff surcharges on products 
of nations selling more to Costa Rica than they buy from her. The new decree 
affects chiefly Japanese imports. 


23. Rumania and Germany sign a five-year trade agreement calling for the 
joint exploitation of Rumania’s resources. 
April: 


19. Announced in Mexico that another major barter deal has been concluded 
with Italy involving approximately $2,500,000 worth of petroleum in exchange 
for rayon yarn and machinery. 

June: 


1. Italy and Argentina sign a trade agreement providing for a balanced ex- 
change of goods and involving approximately 460,000,000 lire annually for each 


country. 
August: 


19. Germany and the Soviet Union sign a commercial agreement, which is 
to run for seven years, and provides for German credits to the Soviet Union 


of 200,000,000 marks (about $80,000,000) in exchange for the supply of raw 
materials from Soviet Russia. 


23. Argentine government establishes a new system of import control grant- 
ing equality to all nations and eliminating discrimination. 
October: 

11. Great Britain and Soviet Russia conclude an agreement for the exchange 
of Russian timber for British rubber and tin. 


12. Germany offers a five-point plan to the Chilean government providing 
for means of preserving Nazi trade with Chile. The plan also contains sugges- 
tions for avoiding the Allied blockade. 


23. Announced in Rome that a new barter agreement has been concluded 
with Mexico calling for an exchange of Italian rayon for Mexican petroleum. 


November: 


21. Argentine government announces a new import policy limiting her foreign 
purchases to Great Britain and France for the duration of the war. This action 


repudiates the former announcement of August 23 establishing a principle of 
equality for all nations. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 
January: 


19. In a message to Congress President Roosevelt recommends extension until 
January 15, 1941, of the exchange stabilization fund and the authority to alter 
the gold content of the dollar. 


February: 


1. British government decides, effective March 1, to revalue its gold each 
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week at the market price instead of the previous statutory price of 85 shillings 
an ounce, 


March: 


8. British Chancellor of the Exchequer announces a £5,000,000 loan to 
China to support her currency. On the roth Japan protests against the loan, 
calling it ‘‘an unfriendly gesture toward Japan.” 

9. United States and Brazil arrange for a possible loan of about $20,000,000 
to Brazil to free her “frozen” exchange. 

10. Japanese-sponsored régime in North China forbids the circulation of the 
Chinese Nationalist dollar and circulates in its stead its own Federal Reserve 
banknotes. On the 13th the United States, Great Britain and France protest 
against the new regulations, charging that they discriminate in favor of the 
Japanese. 


May: 
15. Germany's creditors extend the “‘standstill’’ agreement for another year. 
22. United States Supreme Court upholds, by a vote of 5 to 4, the abroga- 


tion of the gold clause provision in certain railway bond cases against foreign 


holders. 


June: 


10. Cuba establishes a stabilization fund to prevent further fluctuations of 
the peso. 

13. Hungary makes a token payment of $9,828.16 on her war debt to the 
United States. 

13. The United States extends credits to Paraguay for the support of her 
currency and the construction of public works. 

26. The United States, through the Export-Import Bank, grants a $5,000,000 
loan to Portugal for the purchase of railroad equipment in the United States. 

26. United States Senate votes to end purchases of foreign silver and to in- 
crease the price of domestic silver from the present figure of 64.64 to 77.57 
cents an ounce. House of Representatives disagrees to the Senate amendment 
and on July 6 a compromise agreement is reached fixing the price of domestic 
silver at 71.11 cents an ounce and continuing foreign purchases. 

27. Bank of Mexico and private Mexican banks suspend dealings in foreign 
exchange when the United States Senate seeks to discontinue purchases of 
foreign silver. 

27. United States Treasury reduces the price for the purchase of foreign silver 
from 43 to 40 cents an ounce. On the 28th the price is further reduced to 
38.5 cents an ounce. 


July: 

6. United States Treasury cuts the price at which it will buy foreign silver 
to 36.75 cents an ounce. 

6. President Roosevelt signs the bill to extend until June 30, 1941, his power 
to determine the gold content of the dollar and to continue the $2,000,000,000 
stabilization fund. 


August: 


8. United States Treasury concludes an arrangement with the Nationalist 
government of China to take over 6,000,000 ounces of silver at the price pre- 
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vailing on the day the transfer of the metal is made. Further purchases will be 
made as and when offers are received from the Chinese authorities. 

11. Bank of Brazil announces that, effective at once, Germany's compensated 
marks, heretofore rigid, will fluctuate according to dollar fluctuations in Bra- 
zilian foreign exchange. 

17. Mexican government abolishes the export duty on silver because of the 
price cut in the United States. 

25. British stabilization fund ceases to support the pound sterling in order 
to conserve the country’s gold stocks. 

27. In order to conserve exchange for the purchase of war materials, British 
Treasury restricts the sale of British-owned securities in nine foreign countries, 
including the United States, and requires the holders of such securities to report 
them to the Bank of England. 

28. Argentine government announces that henceforth the peso will be pegged 
to the dollar instead of to the British pound sterling. Sweden and Finland take 
similar action. 


September: 


6. After American and British committees terminate the ‘‘standstill’’ agree- 
ment with Germany, five banks in New York take steps to attach assets of 
German banks and institutions in the United States. 

15. Government of Canada establishes a foreign exchange control board to 
supervise all dealings in foreign exchange, imports, exports, and the sale of 
arms and securities. 

22. The United States, through the Export-Import Bank, grants a $5,000,000 
loan to Chile to stimulate industrial production in that country. 


October: 

7. Announced in London that the £5,000,000 cash credit granted to the Polish 
government by Great Britain, will be placed at the disposal of the new Polish 
régime in Paris to cover the cost of Polish participation in the war. 

24. Japanese Ministry of Finance announces that henceforth the yen will be 
linked with the American dollar instead of with sterling. 

25. British Board of Trade prohibits the importation of silver bullion and 
foreign silver coins except by license. 

25. United States Secretary of the Treasury states that the stabilization fund 
will not be used to assist belligerent countries in the European war. 

26. Announced in London that Great Britain and France have agreed to ad- 
vance to Turkey gold and credits amounting to £43,000,000 to strengthen the 
defense system of the Dardanelles and to support Turkey's currency. 


November: 


15. British and French Treasuries announce conclusion of an accord for com- 
plete economic and financial collaboration, including mutual support of their 
currencies. 


December: 


12. Great Britain and France announce the conclusion of a financial and 
economic accord, under which both countries agree to share loans on a 60-40 
basis, to stabilize their currencies at the rate of 1761/, francs to the pound 
without the use of gold transfers, and to coérdinate their internal price policies; 
they also agree not to impose new tariffs or restrictions on trade between them. 
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The accord is to be in force for the duration of the war and six months after 
the signing of a peace treaty. 

14. Hungary makes another semi-annual “token” payment of $9,928.16 on 
her war debt to the United States. 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
GENERAL 
January: 


20. Constitutional Congress of El Salvador approves the new Constitution 
and abrogates that of 1886. 


March: 


21. Ecuador grants the President extraordinary powers for sixty days to deal 
with political disturbances and the spread of Communism in colleges. 

23. Constituent Assembly of Nicaragua reélects President Anastasio Somoza 
for another four-year term, beginning March 30, 1939. 


April: 


8. Peru advises League Secretariat of intention to withdraw from the League. 

14. In an address to the Governing Board of the Pan American Union Presi- 
dent Roosevelt pledges economic support to any country of Latin America 
whose sovereignty might be threatened by economic pressure from foreign 
nations. 

26. President Roosevelt signs a bill designed to render assistance to Latin 
American countries and to make more effective the relationship between the 
United States and the other American republics. 

30. General José Felix Estigarribia is elected President of Paraguay. 


May: 


13. Honduras revives the territorial dispute with Nicaragua by questioning 
the boundary line defined in the new Nicaraguan Constitution. 

22. President Somoza of Nicaragua pays an official visit to Washington, and 
while there makes arrangements with President Roosevelt for various forms of 
aid to Nicaragua, including a credit of $2,500,000 to be extended through the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

27. Chilean government decides to take over the distribution and sale of 
petroleum products and requests American and British distributing companies 
in that country to liquidate their holdings by September 3. A public loan is to 
be floated to pay for the oil stocks and properties of the foreign companies. 


July: 


20. President Santos of Colombia announces that service on foreign debts 
will be resumed in the near future. The budget submitted by the Minister of 
Finance on the 31st includes an item of 3,000,000 pesos ($1,710,000) for such 
payments. 

25. United States Senate ratifies the treaty with Panama signed on March 2, 
1936, which eliminates certain provisions of the former treaty alleged by Panama 
to infringe on her sovereignty and also provides for payment on Canal rentals 
in the equivalent of United States dollars at the old parity. 


August: 


9. President Roosevelt signs a bill making provision for close codperation 
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between the United States and other American republics along economic, cul- 
tural and other lines. 

25. Government of Chile suppresses a military revolt; most of the leaders 
are arrested; martial law is proclaimed on the 26th and special powers are 
granted to the government to deal with the revolt. 


September: 


21. Colombian government replaces German pilots with Americans on the 
German-controlled Scadta airlines near the Panama Canal. 


November: 


14. The Inter-American Consultative Financial and Economic Committee, 
appointed at the Panama Consultative Meeting for the duration of the war, 
holds its first meeting in Washington. 

14-20. Treasury representatives of the American republics meet in Guatemala 
to discuss the improvement of inter-American trade and the stabilization of 
currencies, 

15. A Constituent Assembly to draft a new constitution is elected in Cuba. 

17. Dr. Carlos del Rio becomes Acting President of Ecuador after the death 
of President Aurelio Mosquera Narvaez. 

28. Cuban Congress passes a military retirement bill designed to enable 
Colonel Fulgencio Batista, de facto ruler of Cuba, to run for the presidency. 
Colonel Batista subsequently resigns from the army and announces his intention 
to become a candidate for the presidency. 


December: 


8. Dr. Manuel Prado y Ugarteche is inaugurated President of Peru. 
18. Dr. Augusto S. Boyd is sworn in as President of Panama, to succeed 
President Arosemena, who died on the 15th. 


ARGENTINA 
March: 


31. Alleged secret document of the German Embassy is published in Buenos 


Aires disclosing a plot to seize Patagonia, Argentina's southernmost province. 
President Ortiz orders an inquiry. 


April: 


10. Argentine Foreign Minister, in answer to Germany's protest on the Pata- 
gonia incident, declares that a “frank examination” is desirable in the interest 
of cordial relations between both countries. 


May: 


15. President Ortiz, by decree, makes mandatory the dissolution of the Ger- 
man Nazi party and all other political organizations in Argentina directed from 
abroad. 

26. Government extends for another year the contracts of eight United States 
army air corps officers training Argentine flyers. 


July: 


6. Chamber of Deputies authorizes an immediate and careful Congressional 
investigation of Nazi and Fascist activities in the country and the preparation 
of legislation designed to curb all future subversive activities. 
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BOLIVIA 
March: 


9. Supreme Court dismisses petition by the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey for the restoration of its properties. The company again requests diplo- 
matic intervention by the Department of State. 

April: 

24. President Germain Busch disso:ves Congress, suspends the Constitution 
and assumes dictatorial powers. 
May: 

11. Government accuses the Standard Oil Company of financing a plot to 
overthrow the régime. 
June: 


7. Government decrees the abolition of direct foreign sales and orders that 
all mining establishments in the country sell their output through the Central 
Bank. 

9. President Busch decrees the seizure of all foreign exchange obtained from 
mineral exports and the nationalization of the Mining Bank. 


August: 


2. Government decrees the nationalization of the Central Bank of Bolivia. 
On the 3rd the Foreign Minister resigns in protest over the new law. 

23. President Busch dies of a bullet wound allegedly self-inflicted. General 
Carlos Quintanilla, chief of staff of the army, assumes the presidency. 


October: 


6. Provisional President Quintanilla, by decree, restores the 1938 Constitu- 
tion suspended by the late President Busch, and calls a general election. 
26. General Bilbao, Commander in Chief of the army, is arrested and ex- 


pelled from the country on charges of having attempted to foment a revolt. 
Martial law is declared throughout the country. 


December: 


4. The Cabinet resigns and new Ministers are appointed by President 
Quintanilla. 


BRAZIL 
January: 


9. President Roosevelt invites Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, the Foreign Minister of 
Brazil, to visit the United States to “discuss various questions of great importance” 
to both countries. 


March: 


7. Government announces the suspension of the sale of certain Brazilian prod- 
ucts to Germany for compensated marks because the quota for such products has 
been reached. 

9. Foreign Minister Aranha, who has been conducting official conversations 
in Washington for the past month, signs a series of commercial and financial 
agreements for the expansion of trade between the United States and Brazil. 
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June: 


2. General Marshall, Chief of Staff of the United States army, arrives on an 
official visit in Brazil. 

9. Germany announces restoration of diplomatic relations with Brazil and 
appoints Kurt Pruefer as her new Ambassador to that country. 

29. President Vargas signs decree permitting the expulsion of foreigners, at 
his discretion, for belittling Brazil and her institutions in “thoughts, actions 
or practices,” 


July: 

19. Gavernment decrees that all foreign language publications henceforth 
are to be printed in two languages—the foreign language and Portuguese. 

29. Government decrees that all schools in the country must be directed by 
Brazilians and also puts a curb on the practice of foreigners of having their 
Brazilian-born children educated abroad. 


December: 


9. Discovery of a Communist plot to undermine the armed forces and es- 
tablish a “party front’ of Communists throughout the country, is announced in 
Rio de Janeiro. One hundred persons are arrested. 


MEXICO 
January: 


1. In a radio address on New Year's Day President Cardenas reiterates his 
intention to pay indemnities to the expropriated oil companies. 


February: 


13. Approximately 50,000 acres of American-owned sugar land (property of 
the United Sugar Company and its subsidiaries) are expropriated. Final steps 
are also taken for the expropriation of the British-owned Vera Cruz Terminal 
Company, including docks, warehouses, railway station, etc. 

17. British and American oil companies file suit to restrain the Mexican gov- 
ernment from accepting the inventory of their property prepared by the Na- 
tional Economy Department. 


March: 


2. Mr. Donald R. Richberg arrives in Mexico to confer with the government 
for a settlement of the oil controversy. The conversations end in a deadlock 
and on the 23rd Mr. Richberg returns to the United States. 

30. Mexican District Court refuses to consider the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the law under which properties of the foreign oil companies were 
expropriated, alleging that the Supreme Court has already acted on the case. 


April: 


4. Foreign oil companies appeal to the Supreme Court against the decision 
of the District Court rejecting their petition. 

15. United States Federal District Court dismisses a suit by the Mexican Eagle 
Company against the Eastern States Petroleum Company, accusing the latter of 
having ‘“‘converted to its own use’ oil owned by the former in Mexico. The 
court holds that it cannot rule on the validity of Mexico’s laws, and that the 
Mexican Eagle Company therefore must sue in the courts of Mexico. 
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May: 


31. Government makes the first $1,000,000 payment toward the settlement 
of claims of American-owned lands expropriated since 1927 under the Mexican 
agrarian program. 


July: 


4. The government-controlled petroleum agency announces the conclusion of 
an agreement with Brazil providing for the purchase of approximately $18,000,- 
ooo worth of Mexican oil annually. 

22. The Civil Tribunal at Havre, France, lifts the attachment on a gasoline 


cargo seized in October, 1938, upon a petition of the British-owned Mexican 
Eagle Company. 


’ 


August: 


1. Move in United States Senate to suspend purchases of foreign silver 
causes the peso to drop to a record low price. 

4. Supreme Court invalidates the land lease of the Richmond Petroleum Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company of California, of about 200,000 
acres in the state of Tabasco and upholds the expropriation of the property. 

14. Sumner Welles, United States Acting Secretary of State, reiterates that 
compensation must be granted to the oil companies and emphasizes that the 
oil controversy must be settled lest it impair friendly relations between the 
United States and Mexico. 

19. Government abolishes, by decree, the right of foreigners to acquire land, 
water rights, mining concessions and similar grants within thirty-five miles of 
Mexico's frontiers or coast. 

31. The government-controlled petroleum agency announces that all ex- 
portable oil surpluses have been sold and bans further commitments for de- 
liveries of Mexican oil in foreign markets. 


September: 


6. Announced in Mexico that the oil barter deal with Germany is suspended 
because of the European war, and that on previous shipments Germany still 
owes the Mexican government $5,000,000. 

14. Germany is reported to have proposed to the Mexican government that 
her ships in Mexican ports be held as a “‘security’’ for the $5,000,000 due to 
Mexico for oil. 


October: 


26. The government-controlled petroleum agency announces that it has sold 
in the world market the output, at least until August, 1940, of the Poza Rica 
field. 

November: 

1-3. Convention of the revolutionary party designates General Avila Camacho 
as its candidate for the presidency. 

23. Government abolishes the 4 per cent export tax levied on all capital 
leaving the country since August, 1936. 


December: 


2. Supreme Court upholds the constitutionality of the decree expropriating 
the properties of the foreign oil companies and makes the decree applicable to 
movable and immovable goods of the companies, such as office furniture and 
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supplies, and stipulates that payment of compensation may be deferred for 
ten years. 


20. Government appeals to the Allies to permit the safe passage across the 
Atlantic of German machinery in payment for Mexican oil delivered to Ger- 
many before the outbreak of the war. 


FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


JAPAN 


See also Sino-Japanese War 
January: 


4. Because of differences over policies, Premier Konoye and his Cabinet resign, 
and a Cabinet headed by Baron Kiichiro Hiranuma takes office. 
10. Hungary extends recognition to the government of Manchukuo. 


February: 


1-8. New outbreaks between Russian and Japanese forces on the Manchukuo- 
Siberian border are reported, with both sides suffering casualties. 
24. Manchukuo joins the anti-Comintern pact. 


March: 


24. The government signs a cultural agreement with Italy along the lines 
of the agreement concluded with Germany in November, 1938. 


May: 


29. Heaviest fighting to date with Russians on the Manchukuo-Mongolian 
border is reported. (Further fighting is reported throughout the month of June.) 


July: 
3. A big battle in the Khalka River region on the Mongolian border is re- 
ported, both sides claiming victories in this and subsequent engagements. An 


official in the Tokyo War Office later admits that the Japanese forces suffered 
serious reverses and sustained 18,000 casualties. 


August: 


28. The entire Cabinet resigns. A new Cabinet is appointed on the 3oth, 
headed by General Nobuyuki Abe as Premier. 


September: 


4. The Premier announces Japan's intention to remain neutral in the European 
war and to concentrate on efforts for the settlement of the China affair. 

16. Soviet Russia and Japan sign an armistice calling for the cessation of 
the border fighting between Manchukuo and Outer Mongolia. Agreement is also 
reached for the establishment of a mixed commission to demarcate the border 
line and for an exchange of prisoners and wounded. 

19. Tokyo press warns the United States not to “provoke” Japan through 
increased naval construction and not to assume Great Britain’s rdle of “Far 
Eastern watchdog.” 

23. Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, formerly naval attaché in Washington, 
is appointed Foreign Minister. 


December: 


6. The Foreign Office advises the United States Embassy in Tokyo that Japan 
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is not discussing at present a non-aggression pact with the Soviet Union, but 
that an effort is being made to settle all outstanding issues between both coun- 
tries. 


SINO-JAPANESE DISPUTE 
January: 


1. Kuomintang (Nationalist) party of China expels former Premier Wang 
Ching-wei and relieves him of all other official positions on charges of having 
“deserted his post and sued for peace in contradiction to national policy.” 

14. British government declines to accept any change in the status of China 
brought about by force and aligns its views with those expressed by the United 
States in a note to Japan on December 31, 1938. French government dis- 
patches a similar note to Japan on the 18th. 

15. Chinese Nationalist government suspends payment on the service of 
loans secured by customs revenues. 

20. League Council adopts resolution asking members to “refrain from 
taking any action which might result in the weakening of China’s power of 
resistance,” and also urges members to ‘‘consider how far they can individually 
extend aid to China.” 


February: 


10. Japanese naval and military forces occupy the island of Hainan. 

12. British and French governments request an explanation from Japan re- 
garding the seizure of Hainan. On the 14th Japanese Foreign Minister states 
that the occupation will not extend beyond the period of military requirements. 
A similar answer is given to the United States Ambassador in Tokyo on the 17th. 

21. Japanese airplanes bomb the “New Territories” in Hong Kong. After 
British protests, apologies are extended by Japan on the 24th, with promise of 
redress for damages, disciplinary action against the officers responsible, and 
safeguards against recurrence. 


March: 


31. Japan announces the annexation of the Spratly Islands in the South 
China Sea. On April 4 France protests against the seizure, contending that 
Japan recognized French ownership of the islands in 1935. Japan rejects the 
protest on April 7 and refuses to consent to arbitration in the matter. 


April: 


9. Assassination of a bank manager by Chinese terrorists in the Tientsin British 
Concession area causes friction between Japanese military authorities and British 
officials. 

21. United States makes further representations to Japan on the reopening 
of the Yangtze River area to American travelers and trade. British government 
makes similar representations on the 23rd. 


May: 


3. Japanese government, in a note to British and United States Ambassadors, 
demands a larger voice in the administrative, judicial and voting systems of the 
International Settlement at Shanghai. The United States on the 17th and Great 
Britain on the 19th return unfavorable replies. 

3-4. Japanese airplanes bomb Chungking in successive air raids, killing and 
wounding between 5,000 and 10,000 civilians. On the 12th British, French 
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and United States Ambassadors protest to the Japanese government. Secretary 
Hull announces on the 15th that Japan has promised that precautions will be 
taken to avoid endangering civilians. 

12. Following disturbances at Kulangsu, Japanese marines take control of the 
International Settlement there. British, French and United States governments 
protest the seizure and on the 17th land patrols equal to the number of the 
Japanese force. 

18. Japan announces gradual withdrawal of her marines from Kulangsu be- 
cause of ‘‘a return of peace and order’ on the island. 

20. At meeting of League of Nations Advisory Committee on Opium and 
Dangerous Drugs, the United States Narcotics Commissioner charges that Japan 
has done nothing to suppress the opium traffic, and that it has enormously in- 
creased in areas in China under Japanese control. 

27. Acting on China’s appeal to the League, the Council adopts resolutions 
inviting member nations to consult with the Far Eastern Advisory Committee 
as to the best methods of extending aid and condemning Japan's bombing of 
civilian populations. 

31. Following renewed tension in the Kulangsu International Settlement 
Japan reinforces her naval patrol on the island. 


June: 


1. Japanese military authorities at Tientsin request the British Consul Gen- 
eral to surrender four Chinese suspected of complicity in the killing of a 
Japanese official on April 9. A second request is submitted on the 8th, with 
a threat to blockade the Concession unless the suspects are surrendered. 

8. Chinese Supreme National Defense Council orders the arrest of Wang 
Ching-wei, the former Premier, because of his pro-Japanese activities. 

12. Secretary Hull reiterates that the United States will maintain her rights 
in the Shanghai International Settlement. A similar statement is made by the 
British Foreign Secretary on behalf of Great Britain. 

14. Japanese military authorities begin blockade of the British Tientsin 
Concession, after final refusal of British authorities to surrender the Chinese 
suspects. 


14. Japanese warships enforce a complete blockade of the International Set- 
tlement at Kulangsu. 

14. Great Britain protests against the Tientsin blockade as an “unfriendly 
act’ and considers methods of economic reprisals against Japan; Japan tightens 
the blockade and increases the scope of her demands to include British coépera- 
tion “in the establishment of a new order in Asia.” 

14. Secretary Hull states that American mediation in the British-Japanese 
dispute over the Tientsin blockade has not been asked for, but that the United 
States consul in Tientsin is attempting to aid in a settlement. 

20. Announced in Washington that strong representations have been made 
to Japan on her course in China and that the United States government backs 
the stand adopted by Great Britain with regard to the maintenance of foreign 
rights. 

21. Japanese forces occupy Swatow and on the 22nd request all foreign war- 
ships to leave. Admiral Yarnell of the United States navy rejects the request 
and states that American vessels will go wherever necessary to protect Ameri- 
can citizens, 

25. Announced in Singapore that France and Great Britain have agreed on 


plans for combining their naval forces under British leadership in the event 
of war in the Orient. 
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28. Prime Minister Chamberlain announces that the Japanese government has 
agreed to negotiate with British representatives in Tokyo for a settlement of 
the Tientsin dispute. 


July: 


12. Japanese authorities notify third powers of intention to blockade Chuan- 
chow, Tungshan and Chaoan, and request them to remove their nationals from 
these places. 

14. Japanese mobs menace British Embassy in Tokyo; anti-British agitation 
and “spontaneous” meetings, for which government officials disclaim any re- 
sponsibility, spread throughout Japan and Japanese-controlled areas in China. 

15. Anglo-Japanese conference for the settlement of the Tientsin dispute 
opens in Tokyo. On the 21st Great Britain accepts the Japanese demands that 
she recognize the requirements of the military situation in Asia. 

24. Prime Minister Chamberlain announces the terms of a partial agreement 
reached with Japan concerning the Tientsin dispute. 

26. United States Department of State gives formal notice to Japan of the 
abrogation of the Japanese-American commercial agreement of 1911. 


August: 


9. Wang Ching-wei, the former Chinese Premier, sponsors a separatist move- 
ment in South China, the removal of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and the 
conclusion of peace with Japan. All Chinese leaders reject his peace pleas, 
except the newly established puppet régime at Swatow, which severs diplomatic 
relations with the Chinese Nationalist government on the 18th. 

11. Upon the strength of fresh evidence British government agrees to sur- 
render to the Japanese authorities the four Chinese suspects who were the 
prime cause of the Tientsin dispute. 

16. Japanese forces occupy most of the Hong Kong mainland border area under 
the claim that war supplies are again reaching the Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment through this area. 


October: 


18. Announced in Shanghai that the Kulangsu dispute has been satisfactorily 
settled; Japan is granted a share in the policing of the Settlement and American 
and Japanese naval forces are withdrawn. The British and French contingents 
were withdrawn at the outbreak of the war in Europe. 

19. Ambassador Joseph C. Grew, just returned from a visit to the United 
States, tells a gathering of the America-Japan Society in Tokyo that American 
public opinion is strongly opposed to certain activities of the Japanese army 


in China and that American-Japanese relations will not be improved unless 
changes occur. 


November: 


12. British War Office announces that “for reasons of military convenience 
arising from the conflict in Europe’ the British forces in North China will 
be reduced, leaving only a skeleton force in charge ‘‘sufficient to protect prop- 
erty and maintain order.” French government announces a similar decision 
on the 13th; on the same day the United States Department of State announces 
that no American troops will be withdrawn from that area. 

18. Japanese commander at Tientsin declares that the United States abroga- 
tion of the trade treaty with Japan is primarily responsible for the continuation 
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of the blockade of the British Concession, as it stiffened the British attitude 
in their negotiations with the Japanese authorities. 

20. United States Acting Secretary of State Sumner Welles reasserts the right 
of American merchants to trade with the British and French Concessions at 
Tientsin and other parts of China without interference. He also denies that the 
United States will protect Franco-British Concessions in China. 
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APPENDIX IX 


TOPICAL GUIDE TO THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS VOLUMES FROM 1931-1939 


Entries in bold-face type indicate the volumes, and entries in plain 
type indicate the chapters in the volumes cited. Thus, 1 indicates the 
volume for 1931, 2 the volume for 1932, 3 the volume for 1933, 
5 the volume for 1934-1935, 6 the volume for 1936, and g the vol- 


ume for 1939. The citation 3:10 refers to Chapter 10 of the volume 
for 1933. 


ALBANIA, 9:2 

ARMAMENTS, LIMITATION OF, 1:13; 2:9, 12; 3:3, 133 5:10, IT; 
6:3 

ARMAMENTS, RACE, 5:11; 6:1, 7; 7:4; 8:53 9:5 

ARMS, EMBARGOES, 3:5; 5:13; 6:2, 9; 7:3; 8:6; 9:4, 7 

AUSTRIA, 1:7; §:11, 12; 8:2 

AUTARCHY, 7:5; 8:7 


BELGIUM, 2:6; 5:4, 6; 6:11; 9:6 
BRAZIL, 7:7; 8:7, 10; 9:8 


CANADA, 2:5, 6; 6:10; 8:7, 8 

CHACO WAR, 2:4; 3:2, II; 5:7; 8:10 

CHINA, 1:14; 2:11; 3:2, 14; 5:3, 6; 7:9, 10, 11; 8:11; 9:10 
COLOMBIA, 2:4; 3:2, I1; 8:10; 9:8 

COMMUNISM, 6:5; 7:1, 2 

CUBA, 1:5, 6; 2:4; 3:10; 5:6, 7; 7:8; 8:7, 10; 9:8 
CURRENCY STABILIZATION, 1:7; 3:7; 5:4; 6:11 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, 8:3, 7; 9:I, 2, 6 


DoMINICAN REPUBLIC, 7:8 


ECONOMIC DEPRESSION AND RECOVERY, 1:1, 3, 43 2:3, 93 3:1, 93 
7:5 

ETHIOPIAN WAR, 5:12; 6:2 

EXCHANGE CONTROL, 1:6; 3:4; 5:4 
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Far EAST, 1:14, 2:11; 3:2, 14; §:9; 6:6; 7:9, 10, 11; 8:11; g:10 

FASCISM, 6:5; 7:1, 2 

FINLAND, 9:10 

FOREIGN DEBTS, 1:9; 2:2, 4; 3:6, 133 5:5 

FOREIGN TRADE, 1:6; 2:3, 5; 3:2; 5:6; 6:10; 7:53; 8:7; 9:9 

FRANCE, £:12; 9:8, 11, 32; 3:3, 5, 6 J. 33 §:4, 12; 6:2, 3, 4 5, 
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Abe, Nobuyuki, Premier of Japan, 
397; foreign policies, 259, 271 

Achilles (British cruiser), 205 

Admiral Graf Spee, acts as commerce 
raider, 201, 205; sinking of, 206, 
376, 387 

Admiral von Tirpitz (German battle- 
ship), 42 

Air defense, rivalries between leading 
powers, 100-103; appropriations for, 
107-108, 115-116, 118-119 

Airplanes, sale of, to Great Britain and 
France, 102-106, 115, 359; produc- 
tion of, by great powers, 100-103, 
115, 118-119, 360; delivery of mili- 
tary planes to Canada, 184-185 

Air Raids Precaution Service, 112 

Ajax (British cruiser), 205 

Albania. See Italy 

Algemeen Handelsblad, cited, 219 

Allied Supreme War Council, 382; co- 
ordinates all war activities, 216; all 
economic activities, 233-234, 377 

American-Japan Society, 272, 400 

American Association of University 
Women, 77 

American Federation of Labor, 383; 
adopts peace program, 177 

American Institute of Public Opinion, 
polls conducted by, 62, 80, 166, 167, 
268, 335-341 

American Labor Party, 
Soviet-Nazi pact, 138 

Amoy. See Kulangsu 

Anderson, Sir John, on British de- 
fense measures, 113 

Anglo-German naval treaty, 43; pro- 
posed revision of, 97-98; denounced 
by Germany, 64-65, 67, 99-100 

Anglo-Italian agreement of 1938, 47 

Anglo-Polish Treaty of 1938, 360 

Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1937, 360 

Anti-Comintern pact, 5, 138, 362, 369, 
397 


reaction to 


Appeasement policy, during 1939, 1- 
19; end of, 28, 37, 365 

Aquitania, 157 

Aranha, Oswaldo, 394 

Arauca (German freighter), 206, 376 

Argentina, 2, 191”, 352, 368, 379-380, 
391; attitude toward European war, 
190, 377, 387; Nazi and Fascist 
propaganda in, 192-193, 393; at 
Panama meeting, 199-206; on Inter- 
American Neutrality Committee, 
208; trade negotiations with United 
States, 242-244, 347, 388-389; 
chronology, 393 

Arita, Hachiro, negotiations with Great 
Britain, 252, 262, 270 

Arosemena, Juan Demostenes, 
opens Panama meeting, 198 

Arms embargo. See Neutrality 

Arms race. See Rearmament 

Army, United States, appropriations 
for, 117-118, 360 

Athenia, sinking of, 156, 377, 378 

Attlee, Major Clement R., 111 

Australia, 372; Neutrality Act in- 
voked against, 161”, 162, 178, 382; 
trade with Great Britain, 235, 238; 
chronology, 377-378 

Austria, 10, 21, 22, 24, 26, 39, 41, 47, 
93, 108, 113, 139, 149, 154, 160 


387; 


Bailey, Senator Josiah W., 178 

Balkans, Nazi activities in, 5; appre- 
hension in, over European war, 129; 
chronology of events in, 381. See 
also Greece, Italy, Rumania, Turkey 

Baltic states, chronology of events in, 
381-382. See also Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania 

Bank of England, 228, 391 

Bank for International Settlements, 96 

Bankhead, William B., remarks on 
Hitler’s speech, 69 

Batista, Fulgencio, 393 
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Beck, Josef, negotiates treaty with 
Great Britain, 45 

Belgium, 126, 183, 364, 373, 381; 
and Polish crisis, 143, 322-323, 372; 
protests against Allied blockade, 
219, 377; trade negotiations with 
United States, 242, 347, 388 

Bene’, Eduard, 25, 382 

Biddle, Anthony J. Drexel, Jr., on 
bombing of Polish towns, 159” 

Bismarck, Prince Otto Eduard, 26 

Black Osprey (American freighter), 
172-173 

Blitzkrieg, waged by Germany in 
Poland, 246-247 

Blockade, instituted against Germany 
by Allies, 213-216; intensified, 218- 
219, 235, 239, 377; reaction of Eu- 
ropean neutrals, 219-221, 377; reac- 
tion of United States, 222-223, 377, 
383; reaction of Latin American 
countries, 192, 207; counter-meas- 
ures against Allies by Germany, 
215-216, 375-376 

Bloom, Representative Sol, remarks on 
Hitler's speech, 69; and revision of 


Neutrality Act, 82-84, 89, 169, 
180n, 386 
Blue Book (British), 139 
Boersen-Zeitung, quoted, 33 
Bohemia and Moravia. See Czecho- 


Slovakia 

Bolivia, 191”, 368; and Chaco war, 
17, 211; at Panama meeting, 196 ff.; 
chronology, 394 

Bone, Senator Homer T., criticizes war 
talk, 52, 53; on revision of Neu- 
trality Act, 76 

Bonnet, Georges, 12, 28; on Franco- 
British solidarity, 14; on Franco- 
German relations, 23 

Borah, Senator William E., remarks on 
Hitler's speech, 69; on revision of 
Neutrality Act, 88, 168, 171 

Boston Herald, quoted, 7 

Boycott, of Japanese goods, 340-341; 
of German and Russian goods, 383 

Boyd, Augusto S., 393 

Brazil, 379, 387, 391, 396; and World 
War, 190, 352; Nazi and Fascist 
propaganda in, 192-193, 395; at 
Panama meeting, 196 ff.; on Inter- 
American Neutrality Committee, 
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208; financial and commercial ar- 
rangements with United States, 240- 
241, 390; trade agreement with 
United States, 347; chronology, 394- 
395 

Bremen, 376; searched by New York 
customs authorities, 157 

Bridges, Senator Styles, 52 

Browder, Earl, 344 

Buell, Raymond Leslie, on revision of 
Neutrality Act, 77” 

Bullitt, William C., 106; on airplane 
sales to France, 102; on German air 
supremacy, 119 

Burma Road, 251 

Busch, German, 394 

Butler, Nicholas Murray, views on neu- 
trality, 176 


Camacho, Avila, 396 

Canada, 55, 145, 350, 360, 374; ob- 
jects to barter agreement between 
Great Britain and United States, 
127; Neutrality Act invoked against, 
161m, 382; effect of arms embargo 
on, 162, 170; delivery of military 
planes to, 184-185; criticism of, by 
Lindbergh, 174-175, 378; trade with 
Great Britain, 235, 238; trade agree- 
ment with United States, 242, 244, 
347; chronology, 377-378 

Canal Zone, neutrality measures en- 
forced in, 196 

Cantilo, Dr. José Maria, views on neu- 
trality of the Americas, 190, 386 

Cardenas, Lazaro, 395 

“Cash-and-carry.”’ See Neutrality 

Chaco dispute, 17, 211 

Chamberlain, Neville, 23, 64, 65, 139; 
on Munich Accord, 4, 27; views on 
collective security, 6, 108; appease- 
ment policy, 8, 28, 365; on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's denunciation of 
dictatorships, 8-9; visits Italy, 11-13, 
362, 369; on Franco-British solidar- 
ity, 14-15, 146-149, 364; and Span- 
ish civil war, 15-16; and Czech 
Crisis, 20, 27-28, 35-36; pledges 
military aid to Poland, 41, 44-45, 
110, 136-137, 379; and to other 
countries, 43, I10, 132, 370-372; 


denies “‘encirclement’’ charge, 43; 
toward Albania, 47; on 


attitude 
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British rearmament, 108; adopts 
conscription, 109-112, 360; heads 
“stop Hitler’ movement, 132, 370- 
372; reaction to Soviet-Nazi non- 
aggression pact, 135-136; and Polish 
Crisis, 140-141, 145-149; amnounces 
state of war with Germany, 153- 
154, 328-329, 377; broadcasts mes- 
sage to German people, 154; an- 
nounces decision to seize German 
exports, 218, 377; on Far Eastern 
policy, 264, 400 

Changsha, battle of, 253 

Chiang Kai-shek, General, 263, 275, 
400 

Chile, 191”, 352, 367, 377, 389, 392, 
393; at Panama meeting, 196 ff.; 
on Inter-American Neutrality Com- 
mittee, 208; credit extended to, by 
United States, 241; trade negotia- 
tions with United States, 347, 387, 
388 

China, 78, 121-123, 128, 340-341; 
effect of United States arms embargo 
on, 77, 81, 163; ‘new order’ in, 
249-250, 252; Japanese military 
operations in, 252; economic pres- 
sure on, 253-254; war losses of, 
253; foreign loans to, 255, 390; 
United States policy toward, 254, 
256-260, 398-401; Russian aid to, 
276-277. See also Sino-Japanese dis- 
pute 

Christian Science Monitor, poll on re- 
vision of Neutrality Act, 167 

Churchill, Winston, 5, 378; on Mu- 
nich Accord, 4; on pledge to Poland, 
44; on United States neutrality legis- 
lation, 87; on German air suprem- 
acy, 100 

Ciano, Count Galeazzo, 11, 365, 379; 
on British “encirclement” policy, 133 

City of Flint, captured by Germany, 
180-181, 183, 227, 380, 383 

Civil Aeronautics Authority, 124, 361 

Civilians, bombing of, 151-152, 369, 
378, 383, 384; President Roosevelt's 
appeal against, 158, 330; replies to 
the appeal, 158, 331; declaration by 
Great Britain and France, 331-332; 
condemned at Panama meeting, 206 

Clark, Senator Bennett C., criticizes 
war talk, 52; on revision of Neu- 
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trality Act, 76, 86”; on airplane 
sales to foreign governments, 105, 
106 

Collective security, 6, 108; German 
aggression and, 37; weakness of, in 
safeguarding peace, 93 

Colombia, 191”, 352, 393; at Panama 
meeting, 196 ff.; trade agreement 
with United States, 347 

Columbus, 194; scuttled to avoid cap- 
ture, 206n, 376 

Combat zones, map of, 182; and 
Allied blockade, 215, 223 

Communists, reaction of, in United 
States, to Soviet-Nazi pact, 138-139; 
activities in United States, 343-344; 
arrested in France, 375 

Conant, James Bryant, views on neu- 
trality, 176, 177 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(C.1.0.), endorses repeal of arms 
embargo, 177 

Continental Solidarity, 189, 190, 191, 
196, 208 

Contraband, 198, 206; Allied meas- 
ures against, 212-214; practices dur- 
ing World War, 213; in interna- 
tional law, 217; German methods, 
215-216, 226-227; protests of neu- 
trals against Allied measures, 219- 
226, 377 

Convoy system, 212-216 

Cooper, Alfred Duff, 4, 5 

Costa Rica, 190, 368, 389; at Panama 
meeting, 196 ff.; on Inter-American 
Neutrality Committee, 208; trade 
agreement with United States, 347 

Coughlin, Father Charles E., 168 

Craigie, Sir Robert, protests against 
Japan’s mistreatment of British in 
China, 261; negotiates Craigie-Arita 
formula, 262-264 

Cuba, 190, 367, 390, 393; at Panama 
meeting, 196 ff.; trade agreement 
with United States, 242, 347, 388 

Czecho-Slovakia, 7, 20, 41, 44, 75, 113, 
149, 160, 347, 369, 382, 387; disso- 
lution of, 21-24, 109; Germany takes 
control, 24-26, 93, 139; reaction of 
other European powers, 26-30, 133; 
American attitude, 31-34; chronol- 
ogy, 363-364 
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Daily Worker, cited, 138 

Daladier, Edouard, 9, 12; attitude to- 
ward Spanish civil war, 14; author- 
ized to rule by decree, 29, 114, 364, 
3753; On economic recovery in France, 
116; joins ‘stop Hitler’ movement, 
132; reaction to Soviet-Nazi non- 
aggression pact, 135-136; gives 
pledge to Poland, 135-137; Hitler's 
message to, in Polish crisis, 147-148, 
373; announces state of war with 
Germany, 153-154, 329-330 

Danzig. See Poland 

Declaration of Lima, 55, 197”, 350, 
351 

Declaration of Panama, 201-202, 204- 
205, 352-354, 387 

Declaration of Paris, of 1856, regard- 
ing seizure of contraband, 217 

Denmark, 183, 363, 373, 374, 377, 
380; and Polish crisis, 143, 322-323, 
372; wartime trade of United States 
with, 226 

Deutschland (German battleship), 180 

Dewey, Thomas E., 343 

Dies committee. See Un-American ac- 
tivities 

Disarmament, 108; conference at 
Geneva, 174”; last naval restric- 
tions abrogated by Germany, 97-100 

Dominican Republic, 191”; at Panama 
meeting, 196 ff. 

Duesseldorf (German freighter), 376 

Dulles, Allen W., 166n, 1857 

Duplessis, Maurice, 378 


Early, Stephen, 92 

Eastern States Petroleum Company, 
395 

Economist (London), cited, 11; on 
trade restrictions and exchange con- 
trol, 229-230 

Ecuador, 191”, 352, 392, 393; and 
Polish crisis, 145; at Panama meet- 
ing, 196 ff.; trade agreement with 
United States, 347 

Eden, Anthony, 44 

Edison, Charles, 165 

Embargo, during Napoleonic Wars, 
165 

Emergency Powers Act (British), 152 

Espionage, German, activities in Latin 
America, 191, 195, 393; in the 
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United States, 345-346. See also Un- 
American activities 

Estigarribia, José Felix, 392 

Estonia, 362; concessions to Moscow, 
278, 381 

Ethiopia, 3, 6, 7, 9, 10, 13, 18, 79, 
94, 160 

Europe, chronology of pre-war politi- 
cal events in, 362-370. See also Eu- 
ropean War and individual countries 

European War, 130 ff., 180, 336-339; 
efforts to check German aggression, 
37, 50, 67, 87m, 132, 133, 134, 135, 
370-372; diplomatic action preced- 
ing hostilities, 131-132; the crisis, 
137-146, 372-374;  Franco-British 
solidarity, 146-149; last-minute ef- 
forts to avoid hostilities, 149-152; 
beginning of hostilities, 152-158; 
economic dislocations, 212-245; 
chronology, 375-383 

Exeter (British cruiser), 205 

Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
390; extends credits to Brazil, Nica- 
ragua and Chile, 240-241, 391, 392; 
aid to Finland, 282, 385 


Faddis, Representative Charles I., 76” 

Far East, 340-341; chronology of 
events in, 397-401. See also China, 
Japan, Sino-Japanese dispute 

Fascist Grand Council, 30, 363, 379, 
381 

Fenwick, Charles T., 77”, 202, 208” 

Finland, 347, 362, 380; and Polish 
crisis, 143, 322-323, 372; United 
States trade with, 226; Moscow's 
demands on, 279-280; American 
friendship for, 279-282; breakdown 
of negotiations in Moscow, 280-281; 
Bolshevik propaganda against, 281; 
attacked by Soviet troops, 281; re- 
sentment in United States at attack, 
281-282; American aid for, 282; 
appeal to League, 283; wins ad- 
miration by resistance to Soviet at- 
tack, 283; chronology, 383-385 

Fish, Representative Hamilton, 52; on 
neutrality, 83; on Guam fortifica- 
tion, 123 

Flour, export subsidy reduced to pre- 
vent rise in price, 232 
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Foreign Exchange, effects of war on, 
227-230, 233-234; control measures 
adopted by neutrals, 228, 390-391. 
See also International finance 

Foreign trade, dislocation and readjust- 
ment due to war, 212-216, 219-221, 
234-238; United States exports to 
Scandinavian countries, 226; effect 
of Allied war economy on, 227-230; 
plans to promote trade relations 
with Latin American countries, 240- 
242; chronology, 387-389. See also 
Tariffs 

Fortune, poll conducted by, 166-167 

France, 1, 4, 7, 26, 61, 62, 108, 121, 
128, 188, 380, 389; Italian demands 
on, 5, 9-13, 30, 45, 364; and Span- 
ish civil war, 14-17, 19, 74, 109, 
369; and Czech crisis, 21-23, 27, 
30, 33, 36, 44, 363-364; recalls 
Ambassador from Germany for con- 
sultation, 28; authorizes Daladier 
government to rule by decree, 29, 
114; President of, visits England, 
29-30; Peace Front negotiations, 37- 
38, 50, 87”, 132-135, 370-372; 
sends military mission to Russia, 
134, 372; pledges aid to Poland, 
41, 42, 62, 131, 135-136, 139, 366, 
371-374; and to other countries, 43, 
110, 132; and Albanian crisis, 47- 
48; approves President Roosevelt's 
Pan American Day address, 54, 55; 
reaction to President Roosevelt's 
peace appeals to Hitler and Musso- 
lini, 58, 59, 67; effect of United 
States arms embargo on, 74-75, 80- 
81, 87, 89, 162, 173, 174; and re- 
armament, 94-96, 118, 359; defense 
estimates, 115-116; air rivalry with 
other leading powers, 100-103; 
buys airplanes in United States, 
102-106, 115, 238, 359; reaction 
to conscription in Great Britain, 
III; economic improvement in, 
113-115; mutual assistance pact 
with Turkey, 132”, 372, 381; com- 
mercial treaties with Rumania, Po- 
land and Yugoslavia, 132; reaction 
to Nazi-Soviet non-aggression pact, 
135-136, 140, 152; and Polish crisis, 
142; solidarity with Great Britain, 
146-149; goes on war basis, 152, 
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374; declares war on Germany, 
153, 160, 195, 329-330, 375; 


Franco-British declaration regarding 
bombing of civilians, 331-332; Neu- 
trality Act invoked against, 161- 
162, 382; United States war 
material exports to, 185, 341; estab- 
lishes contraband control system and 
German blockade, 217-219, 225- 
226; war economy of, 227-230; 
economic collaboration with Great 
Britain, 233-234, 391-392;  read- 
justment of export trade, 234-238; 
estimate of French assets in United 
States, 237; loans in United States, 
during World War, 237; commer- 
cial relations with Latin America, 
238-240; import controls interfere 
with trade agreement with United 
States, 244-245; relations with 
Japan, 251-252, 257-260, 274-276, 
390, 398-400; trade agreement with 
United States, 347; gold move- 
ments, 348; chronology, 364, 375 

Franco, General Francisco, 17, 72, 73, 
364, 369; launches major offensive 
against Spanish Loyalist forces, 11, 
13, 14, 15; reaction to Soviet-Nazi 
pact, 138 

Frankfurter Zeitung, on Polish crisis, 
148; quoted on Far Eastern situa- 
tion, 254, 263 

Freedom of the seas, 173; waived in 
proposed revision of neutrality legis- 
lation, 169; and safety zone pro- 
posals at Panama conference, 200; 
complaints of neutral countries 
against interference with, 212-213 


Gayda, Virginio, 9; on Italo-German 
solidarity, 30; attacks “‘encircle- 
ment’ policy, 68; views on Far 
Eastern situation, 263 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
F i 

George VI, King of England, and 
Queen Elizabeth, visit to the United 
States, 84, 365 

George, Senator Walter F., criticizes 
war talk, 52; on neutrality, 86” 

Germany, 1, 3, 5, 34, 43, 48, 50, 187, 
209, 211, 390-391; reaction to 
President Roosevelt's denunciation 
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of dictatorships, 8; signs military 
alliance with Italy, 13, 155, 362; 
in Spanish civil war, 14-17, 19, 
369-370; pre-annexation relations 
with Czecho-Slovakia, 20-24; estab- 
lishes protectorate over Bohemia and 
Moravia, 24-26, 93, 130, 131, 133, 
363-364; signs treaty with Slovakia, 
25, 363; takes over Czech gold re- 
serves, 26; recalls Ambassadors 
from France and Great Britain for 
consultation, 28; United States im- 
poses countervailing duties on prod- 
ducts from 32-33, 387, 388; annexes 
Memel, 36-37, 38, 39, 364; demands 
economic concessions from Ru- 
mania, 37-38, 389; demands on 
Poland, 39-42, 131, 148-149, 150- 
152, 365-366; reaction to President 
Roosevelt's Pan American Day ad- 
dress, 59; and to peace appeals to 
Hitler and Mussolini, 59-60, 63, 
66; effect of United States arms 
embargo on, 75, 81, 87, 162, 174; 
and rearmament, 94-96, 107, 114; 
consults with Great Britain regard- 
ing submarine tonnage, 97-98, 361; 
denounces naval treaty with Great 
Britain, 64-65, 67, 99-100, 361; 
air supremacy, 100-103, 119, 128; 
resents President Roosevelt's al- 
leged favoritism toward the Allies, 
104-105; reaction to British com- 
pulsory military service, 111; com- 
mercial agreement and non-aggres- 
sion pact with the Soviet Union, 
134-135, 373, 389; world reaction 
to the pacts, 137-139, 140, 193; 
British mediation efforts in Polish 
Crisis, 140-142, 145-146, 148-149, 
150-151, 372-373; peace efforts of 
other countries, 143, 151, 322-324, 
326-327; President Roosevelt's peace 
appeals, 143-145, 319, 325-326; 
Franco-British solidarity, 146-149; 
invades Poland, 151, 158, 231, 246, 
374, 376, 378-379; Great Britain 
and France declare war upon, 153, 
160, 328-330, 375, 377; President 
Roosevelt's appeal regarding bomb- 
ing of civilians, 158, 330, 374; 
reply to the appeal, 158, 331; 
Neutrality Act invoked against, 161- 
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162, 382; warns United States on 
shipping, 173; controversy with 
United States over seizure of City 
of Flint, 180-181, 183, 227, 380, 
383; attitude of Latin-American 
countries toward, during World 
War, 190-191; trade with Latin- 
American countries, 192; propa- 
ganda in Latin America, 192-195, 
393; activity of agents at Panama 
meeting, 197-198; and safety zone 
in Western Hemisphere, 206, 208”, 
387; acts of aggression condemned 
at Panama meeting, 206; Franco- 
British blockade against, 213-214, 
219-221, 225-227; adopts counter- 
blockade measures, 215-216, 375- 
376; starts magnetic mine warfare, 
216-217; Franco-British reprisal 
measures, 217-219, 377; effect of 
blockade on trade with United 
States, 234-235; commercial rela- 
tions with Latin America, 238-240, 
396-397; dislike of, in United 
States, 284; seeks defeat of British 
navy, 294; victory would injure 
United States, 295-296; United 
States war material exports to, 341; 
propaganda activities in United 
States, 342-343; refugee problem, 
367-369; chronology, 364, 375-376 

Giornale d'Italia, 9 

Gitlow, Ben, 343 

Goebbels, Paul Joseph, on sinking of 
Athenia, 156n 
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